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HISTORICAL EASTERN ATHENS COUNTY 


Battle of Indian’s Crossing, Detachment of Lord Dunmore’s army and Chief Cornstalk’s Warriors. 
| Stewart, 1774. 


_ 
. 


2h, ae oo of Independence by Officers of Dunmore’s Army at Ft. Gower. Near Hockingport, 
a| OV. 1 a 
1 3. Ohio University. First college in Northwest Territory, at Athens, 1804. 
q 4. First navigable river in Territory dammed at Athens. Grist and woolen mill built. Barrel works, 
i - Flat boat yard by Daniel Stewart P.O. established. 
D) gE eet church in County organized, 1804. First Temperance Society in State, 1805. Daniel 
tewart. 
6. Largest orchard in State owned by Stewart, 1812. 
7. Largest fruit drying racks in State, Stewart 1812-1845. 
8. Johnny Appleseed visits area 1803. Is a cousin of Daniel Stewart. 
9. Daniel Stewart declares war on Great Britain. Decides to build warship to defend valley, 1809. 
10. Great ship Enterprise built and launched near Stewart, 1811. 
11. Blennerhasset Island, (Historical) Ohio River, Scene of Aaron Burr Conspiracy, 1805. 
12, Home of Mother Stewart, First Woman lecturer (Temperance) in U.S., Author.of “The Crusade,” 
1886 Stewart and Coolville. 
) 13. Home of John Stewart, famous Circuit Rider, Author ‘Highways & Hedges,”’ 1871. 
14, Lt. General Charles H. Grosvenor, 1833-1917. Pub. ‘’William McKinley,” 1901 and ‘Book of Pres- 


idents,’“ 1902. Married Samantha Stewart 1858. 1874 Elected to Ohio House of Representatives, 
Presidential Elector 1876, 1880, 1896, 1900. Married Louise Currier (1865), U.S. Congressman 20 
years. Nationally known politician and twice considered for President. On Dec. 15, 1865, General 
Grosvenor led the ‘Hocking Tigers’’ in a savage diversionary attack against Hood’s left at the 
Battle of Nashville. In a matter of minutes 218 men lay dead with hundreds of wounded lying 
} before the Confederate lines. The attack was so ferocious that Hood diverted thousands of his 
troops to check it. Meantime General Thomas struck at Hood’s right with the 32d, 72d, 95th 
Ohio and others. They broke Hood’s lines, captured some 10,000 prisoners and effectively de- 
stroyed Hood’s Army. This was the last resistance in the West. In this battle 35,000 Ohioans—two 
thirds of the Northern Army—fought. President Lincoln states “without Ohio the Union would 
have lost the war.” (See Vol. Il “Saga of the Hocking’’) 
5. Rome Beauty Apple Originated. Named by Judge Elijah Hatch for Rome Township. 
6. Third largest woolen mill west of Appalachians at Stewart, 1836. 
7. Finest Brick home in County (Stewart) 1816, Finest frame home 1836. 
8. Coonskin Library at Amesville. First in State 1803. 
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. Largest Orchard in State 1896, Largest locust grove, 1914. 

. Village of Coolville laid out 1807. Among oldest in State. _ . 

Commercial oil shipped to New Orleans, 1810. Potentially major oil and gas field discovered near 
Stewart, 1961. 
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Preface 


All the characters in our narrative actually played their 
part much as we have portrayed. Only a few minor char- 
acters are ficticious. 


Part 1, the prologue, is the story of the hunter who 
always came first — a primitive man trying to escape the 
responsibilities of marriage. This story is based on a British 
poet’s surmise — “Love in man’s life is a thing apart; ’tis 
woman’s whole existence.” 


It should be noted that after David Dailey buried (or 
half-buried) his wife, Mona, he returned to Marietta and 
brought forth into the wilderness a ready made family. It 
was the booming voice of this second wife that the early 
settlers heard as she railed at her shiftless husband. 


We owe an apology to the memory of Judge Elijah 
Hatch (Part II). Unfortunately most of our book was writ- 
ten before we discovered the existence of his extensive 
diary. Evidently a petulant person, he towered over his 
neighbors intellectually as proven by nine terms in the 
Ohio Legislature beginning in 1804. He was a judge of the 
Common Pleas Court and a trustee of the infant Ohio Uni- 
versity at Athens. He died at the age of 83 in 1849. 


Some may question the possibility of a 3-mast ship as 
large as the “Enterprise,” being launched on the flood waters 
of the Hocking in 1811, which was the largest ship built 
and launched on a small stream during the heyday of the 
Ohio Valley’s ship building. It should be noted that flat- 
boats of 100 feet in length were common at this period. 
It is difficult for a weaker and regimented people to under- 
stand the energy and independence of these hardy Scotch- 
Irish pioneers. 


The tale of the “Enterprise” on the high seas is fiction. 
Our research indicated the ship was sunk in a storm on 
treacherous Lake Ponchetrain, possibly while waiting to 
evade the British blockade. 


Modern Americans know little of the greatest earth- 
quake in United States history which occurred on December 
16, 1811. Factual research forms the basis of our description 
of this fantastic event. 


A diary kept by William Stewart, second son of Daniel, 
is lost. However, a few excerpts are recorded in Walker’s 
“History of Athens County, Ohio,” (1859). This gives us 
a vivid picture of the early days. The “barn raising” in 
1804 was taken from above and was a factual happening. 


John Stewart, seventh son of Daniel, age seven when 
our story opens in 1802, published “Highways and Hedges” 
(1871). This book gives us an authentic picture of the Hock- 
ing Valley in the early days. We wish to acknowledge 
information from Henry Howes “Great West” (1855) , history 
of the Hocking Valley, and other sources. 


As a young boy, the writer developed an interest in the 
area where his people had lived over a century. He eagerly 
absorbed the stories handed down from generation to gen- - 
eration, perhaps colored by time and tradition. We feel 
a great sadness that there are none left to read our manu-_ 
script. 


The dominance of the Daniel Stewart’s story required 
the deletion of some nine chapters from Part II which we 
hope to carry over into another volume. Among these were 
the love affairs of William Stewart with the sedate Phila- 
delphia Case and the beautiful amazon Samantha Crippen, 
the flatboat trip of 1807 to New Orleans and return via the 
Natches Trace, the amazing adventures of Moses Hewitt 
and Nathaniel Swayer including the Battle of Indian’s 
Crossing. These and other stories of the Hocking Valley 
will be revealed in another volume. Your suggestions, in- 
formation and collaboration will be appreciated. 


We wish to acknowledge the capable assistance of Mrs. 
Goldianne Thompson. Her technical advice has put this 
book into print. She is the author of “Love in Orbit” and 
a history of Clayton, New Mexico. 


Our work is submitted, we hope, to a charitable public 
with full knowledge of its many imperfections. 


Charles H. Byron 
LOT orkeot 
Denver 6, Colorado 
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Lonely Are Hockhocking’s Waters 


Proudly stand the sycamores of Nature’s lordly art, 

Their great roots thrust into the rippling waters 

Of the great Hockhocking. 

And the Shawnee has gone. 

Reign no more the Delaware. 

The Iriquois wave wasted and died from the plain and hill 
That border the Hockhocking’s waves. 


No longer the Red Men reigns in the valley or on the water 
Of the great Hockhocking, guarded by the lordly sycamore 
Into this sylvan retreat trod by the Red Man’s feet 

For countless Aeons 

Relinquished to Wayne’s men at Fallen Timbers. 


Cautiously the White Man wends his way, 

An adventurous spirit within 

Comes the canoe, comes the pirogue, comes the ugly flat 
boat. 

The Hockhocking is a waterway of Commerce. 

The lordly sycamore stands aghast 

As the argosies pass. 

And the maple and beech crash and become the habitation 
of man 

As towns and hamlets line the bank of the once 

Lonely Hockhocking. 


In the valley of the Hockhocking man in his quest for speed 

Has laid the white roads of death. 

Steel rails that iron monsters rush over and split the air 

From hill to hill. 

The argosies try no more the riffles. Man in his mad quest 
for speed 

Rides the white roads of Destiny. 


The Hockhocking flows silently by 

Soon its flood to mingle with the Ohio tide. 

Again the lordly sycamore stands guard 

As civilization passes by 

The Shawnee has gone, the Iriquois have wasted and died. 
When, oh God, will man in his ruthless haste 

Pause once again on the banks of this noble river 
Thankful that peace and calmness can be had 

To those who ponder the past and drink of its memories. 


Like that of the fount above 
Lonely are the Hocking waters. 


Arrival of the Hunter David Dailey 1797 


Part I— Saga of the Hocking 


Chapter One 
Hocking Wilderness 


“T didn’t want to come out to the wilds of Ohio to die,” 
moaned the wan, feverish-faced woman lying on a ragged 
blanket in the fore part of the pirogue. From the tone of 
her voice, she seemed to be merely continuing a hopelessly 
one-sided argument that had been dragging on indefinitely. 

Her husband shook his huge head impatiently. “Don’t 
make no great difference where a body dies, so fur as I kin 
see,’ he mumbled. “We’uns all have to die some day. Might 
jest as well die out here in the Northwest Territory as back 
in Pennsylvania.” 

“But back there we could lay with our kin,” wailed 
the woman. “Out here the night howlers will, like as not, 
dig us up outen our bury holes. An’ I allows you won’t 
bury me with my marm’s white lace gloves on me,” she 
continued in her weak, plaintive voice. 
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“Piper and me will cover your bury hole with a pile 
of rocks so’s all the night howlers in the Northwest Terri- 
tory can’t dig ye out,’ answered Dailey, looking benevo- 
lently at his scrawny dog, which yipped a couple of times 
at the mention of his name and feebly wagged his tail in 
the frying pan. 

“An’ I’ll throw the danged gloves in with ye,” he prom- 
ised, “though fer the love of all the saints I can’t see what 
good they’ll be to ye.” 

“Be sure ye don’t fergit to pile my bury hole with 
plenty of rocks,” the woman persisted somewhat doubtfully. 
“Ye are such a shifless varmint, Dailey; I’m afeard iffen 
ye saw a squirrel afore I’m properly planted, ye’d be off 
after it with that yeller mongrel ye set such a great store 
by an’ fergit to come back and finish the job. 

“T won’t ask ye to say a prayer over me, as I allows 
as how it would be of no use. I had the parson back home 
pray over me half hour afore we set off. “Iwas to him I 
give that sack of meal ye been fussin’ about, jest as if ye 
had raised it and ground it yerself. That’s onct, anyway, I 
got the best o’ ye, ye lazy lout.” 

David Dailey, a big, round-shouldered man, was wield- 
ing the broad ash paddle with slow but powerful strokes. 
He was smelly and unkempt. His round, stolid face was 
swathed with a heavy growth of black whiskers. Surveying 
the river banks on either side, beady black eyes peered out 
from under bushy eyebrows and swept vigilantly from side 
to side—ever on the watch for hostile man or beast. 

This venturesome voyager of the wilds was roughly 
garbed in a coarse blue shirt and buckskin trousers fringed 
on the outer seams and held up by a broad, elaborately 
beaded belt. A coonskin cap covered his untrimmed, tangled 
hair and the black-banded tail-of the animal hung down 
between his shoulders. From the belt at his waist a bowie 
knife hung in an ornamental sheath. His pile of gear, com- 
posed of a couple of ragged, dirty blankets, a dozen steel 
traps, a moth-eaten bearskin, a keen-bladed axe, an iron 
kettle, a spider and hominy mill, lay in the bottom of the 
pirogue at his moccasin-clad feet. A long-barreled, muzzle- 
loading rifle was within easy reach of his hand and his 
mongrel hunting dog, Piper, half asleep, crouched at his 
feet. The heavy crude and awkward craft which he was 
propelling had been laboriously constructed from a large 
14-foot poplar log burned and hewed into the shape of a 
rough canoe. 
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Desdemona Dailey, who once might have been pretty, 
was dressed in soiled calico. She wore no stockings but her 
feet were clad in ill-fitting heavy leather boots, such as 
were worn by men and women on the frontier in the year 
1797. A small deer skin, fastened over a couple of hickory 
withes which were bowed from side to side of the pirogue, 
provided a certain amount of shade which protected her 
from the hot sun. 

It was August, 1797, and in the lush Hockhocking 
Valley of the Northwest Territory thousands of insects 
swarmed overhead droning their songs. Colonies of black 
beetles—commonly called stink bugs—darted about. David 
Dailey propelled his pirogue which poked its blunt nose 
slowy across the stream, hampered by a sluggish current, 
to take advantage of the shade afforded by the towering 
white sycamore trees which stood on the south side of the 
river. 

The last rays of the waning summer sun cast long 
shadows eastward as the crude craft, propelled by the 
sweating but seemingly tireless paddler, continued to move 
slowly up the stream. Myriads of bloodthirsty insects 
swarmed out of the swampy bottom land along the river 
and settled in clouds upon the man and woman in the 
pirogue. Driven beyond endurance by their vicious on- 
slaught, Desdemona pulled the deerskin over her face and 
covered her legs and body as protection from them despite 
her fever and the sultry summer heat. 

The man seemed impervious to the swarm of insects 
which fed upon him wherever they could get through to 
his tough ruddy skin. His long hair, busy eyebrows and 
heavy beard afforded him excellent protection. Occasionally 
he shoved out his lower lip and gave a great blast of his 
breath which effectually blew away those insects which 
had settled about his nose. 

But the minor annoyance of the insects which swarmed 
about his head disturbed him less than the complaining 
voice of his ailing wife. To quiet her he had made many 
loose promises. He had said he would find a nice sightly 
place in which to bury her when the time came. He would 
mark her grave with the broken paddle which lay in the 
bottom of the pirogue and burn her name and date into 
its blade. And he had told her he would play the Army 
Funeral March on his fife which seemed to please her. 

There were reservations in his mind, however, about 
going to the trouble of piling rocks on her grave to protect 
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her body from the wolves. She had feverishly insisted that 
this be done. That would be a waste of time and energy 
which might be better spent in hunting—or even resting. 
It looked like sick folks, when they were about to die, got 
a lot of foolish notions in their heads. 

Glancing over the side of the pirogue, he could see 
innumerable fish of various sizes swimming about in the 
shallow water near the bank. In all his born days he never 
had seen so many fish at one time neither in Vermont, 
western New York or Pennsylvania. This Ohio country was 
the promised land, as he heard tell and still his stupid wife 
had complained about leaving the east. 

“At’s the fourth riffle we made since we left the Ohio,” 
observed the man to his dog. 

“Ye talk to that blasted dog as if he be human. Why 
can’t ye talk to your lawful wedded wife. Ye love that 
yaller dog more’n ye ever loved me,” wailed the sickly 
woman. 

“Piper never picks at me like ye allus do and Piper 
be the greatest huntin’ dog in this here territory. Ye can 
lay to that. Mona, ole woman, I aint so mean to ye, aint 
given ye a beatin’ nigh onto five years if I reckon right— 
not that ye didn’t need it. I reckons every wummun ought 
to be beaten every Monday mornin’. It would make for 
more happy wedded life,” said the man, philosophically, 
to his dog. 

The dog wagged his tail vigorously and gave a low growl. 
He avoided the front end of the pirogue carefully as the 
sick woman kicked him at every opportunity. The dog, like 
his master, surveyed the heavy foliage along the river banks 
and occasionally emitted a low growl which brought a 
wide grin to the face of the man. 

“Ye winds lots of game, eh Piper—turkeys, coons and 
squirrels. Gona be great huntin’ grounds—lots o’ beaver, 
otter and deer. Ain’t seen a single settler’s cabin since 
we’uns left the Ohio River. This be virgin country and 
we'uns be gittin here fust, thank God, afore the settlers 
gits in here and be hackin’ down the trees and scarin’ off 
the game.” 

“Yeah,” wailed the woman, “allus trailin’ the game. 
Why can’t ye be like other folks and settle down an’ clear 
some groun’ and live like a civilized bein’. In all the twenty 
years I bin yore wife I ain’t had a decent cabin, not even 
a chimney—wonder I got any eyes left with all the smoke 
I bin through. Ye be like a savage, Dailey—allus wanderin’ 
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alone into the forest. If the savages had konked ye and 
built a fire around ye, it might o’ burned some sense in 
yer punkin head an’ like as not they’ll sculp us yit out 
here in this wilderness.” 

“We all gotter die some time an’ if the savages konked 
us now least-wise me an’ Piper hev had a full life,” he 
replied. 

David dug his paddle into the water a little deeper 
and urged his unwieldy craft along. Presently they came 
to a riffle—a swifter, shallower part of the stream where 
David could make no progress with the paddle. 

He climbed awkwardly into the shallow water and 
made his way to the fore part of the pirogue, being careful 
to keep hold of it with one hand while he shuffled along 
over the sand, clam shells, and slippery small stones which 
covered the bottom—up to his knees in water. After drag- 
ging it a hundred feet or more the craft slid easily into the 
deeper and quieter current and Dailey climbed back into 
it, picked up the paddle and resumed progress. 

With a bend in the river, Dailey headed the craft west 
to take advantage of the shade. He paddled close to the 
bank under the curtain of wild grape vines covered with 
dense clusters of half-ripe grapes. From time to time, he 
would grab these and crowd them into his mouth, stems 
and all, making a wry face as he gulped them down. Num- 
bers of snags and fallen trees forced him to the center of 
the stream again and he complained bitterly. Several times 
that day he had run onto half submerged snags and bars 
which had nearly turned the poorly balanced craft over. 

“Ye lazy lout, when be we going’ to git to the place 
we be goin’ to?” Desdemona asked fretfully. “I figgered 
ye’d be too lazy to paddle a craft 0’ this size so fer in a day.” 

“How kin I know when we git to the place we be goin’ 
to—not knowin’ where it is?” Dailey asked reasonably. 
“We'll jest go on till we kaint go no further. I heard tell 
at Marietta that they are makin’ a settlement at a place 
called Athens, about two days hard paddlin’ from the mouth 
of this here Hockhockin’ River. 

“Thet be jest like ’em—ruinin’ sech fine huntin’ groun’s. 
some fools’ figger as how they’re gonna build a school at 
thet place where they’ll teach Greek langwidges an’ sich. 
Plumb fools they be. Furst thing ye know they’ll be eddi- 
catin’ women. Women don’t need no eddicatin to have 
babies. That’s what they’re intended for,” Dailey continued. 

“Without babies the whole tarnal human race would 
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soon die off, an’ then everybody’d be better off—save us 
all the fightin’ an’ fussin’ around an’ gittin’ married an’ 
sich what blights many a good man’s life. I like the forest 
where a man can fergit sech things as marriage, eh, Piper?” 
Piper growled and beat his tail on the frying pan. 

“David Dailey,” Mona cried angrily, “I ben a good and 
faithful wife to ye all these years and ye talk like that! 
Had I my strenth I would bash yore head in with thet 
frying pan.” 

Ignoring both the gesture and the words, he continued 
with slow sure strokes of the paddle to force the craft 
ahead. 

“Dailey,” she begged plaintively after a short silence, 
“promise me you'll make me a pegged coffin and lay me 
on a new bearskin.” 

“An’ waste a good skin!” he moaned shaking his head 
from side to side sadly. “Such wastefulness. Women be 
stupid creatures. Tell ye what, old woman, this craft be too 
heavy fer navagatin’ an’ if we have a flood that raises it 
up on higher land where we settle I'll bury ye in it. “‘Twould 
make a right nice coffin I figger.” 

“I be willin’ to forego the bearskin, Dailey. Jest ye 
cover me with rocks so the night howlers won’t dig me 
up. You know whut happened to old Jeb Harris. When his 
woman went the next day to put a bunch uv daisies on 
his bury hole, he wasn’t there. Only his bones lyin’ around 
where the night howlers had left ’em after chewin’ off all 
the meat. An’ be sure I’m dead afore ye bury me. Ye can 
konk me on the head. Jest be real sure I’m dead.” 

“I ain’t nary the sort to knock a dead woman in the 
head,” said Dailey complacently. “But Ill allow ye to lay 
aroun’ fer a few hours—an I promise ye I won’t go huntin’ 
till ye be properly buried in a civilized manner. An’ [ll 
play my fife over yore bury hole an’ furnish ye a mourner.” 

She noticed a certain amount of grudging affection in 
his low, grumbling voice. “Iffen ye do all thet fer me, David, 
ye aint sich a bad sort after all,” she raised up slightly 
with a faint smile softening the expression of her flushed 
face and she gazed at the bearded giant who was half smil- 
ing at her as if he felt himself to be a noble person. 

“I aint sich a bad sort,’ he admitted modestly. “I jest 
don’t believe in spilin’ wimmen by heapin’ favors on ’em.” 

As the river bore gently to the south a stream, some 
twenty feet wide and completely covered with foliage, 
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emptied into the Hocking. A smooth white sandbar, caused 
by the eddies of the smaller stream, extended half way 
across the river. A gentle slope led up the top of the river 
bank from the sandbar at the confluence of the two streams. 


“Looks like a likely place to camp, Piper,” Dailey re- 
marked as though the dog could understand everything 
that he said. “An’ if I figger right, there’s a clearin’ here 
made somethin’ like a score of years ago. I heard said at 
Marietta that back in 1774 Lord Dunmore’s army camped 
on what they call Federal Creek about one day’s march 
up frum the mouth o’ this river. Like as not this be the 
very place. Anyway, we'll camp here fer the night.” 

He swung the log-like craft around and beached it on 
the white sand of the bar. Stumbling over Mona, he climbed 
out and pulled the pirogue further up on the bar. 

“Now, git out old woman,” he directed, “an’ see iffen 
ye can’t crawl up to the top of yon bank. Ill build a fire 
an’ cook a meal, an’ we'll spend the night hereabouts.” 

‘An’ be eaten up by the insects,” she protested. “Jest 
why can’t I be taken tonight, David, I want to be left right 
here. I jest don’t see any sense in goin’ any further in this 
wilderness.” | 

“Can’t see no rocks here to cover yer bury hole,” Dailey 
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replied imperturbably. Her sunken eyes watched him exam- 
ining the flash pan of his Lancaster rifle. He surveyed the 
whole of the sandbar and the clay bank before him with 
the keen eyes of an experienced frontiersman. 

“No humans hereabouts,” he observed to the dog whee 
was racing up and down the sandbar with suppressed barks 
of delight, “not lately, anyway. Likely there’s been Injuns 
sneakin’ aroun’.” 

He made his way slowly and cautiously up the bank 
with his rifle raised and ready for instant action. The dog 
wormed its way ahead of him along an overgrown path 
which took them around a great walnut butt that effect- 
ually blocked its direct course. 

“T’ll bet some white men have been ambushed from 
behind that,” Dailey muttered in a low voice addressing 
the dog. All trace of his seeming indifference and laziness - 
had vanished. His alertness shown in every movement of 
his rounded body—his head turned from side to side as he 
moved forward slowly and silently. The dog moved quietly 
and cautiously, sensing its master’s alertness. Beyond the 
walnut butt the man and dog came out suddenly on a level 
piece of land where rotting stumps stood all about and a 
few felled trees, that had been formed into a rough square, 
lay mouldering and half buried in the underbrush. 

“Sure enough, there has been an army camped here 
one time,” Dailey remarked. “We’ll scout around to see 
iffen we can find any fresh sign of white men or Injuns, 
an’ maybe set up our camp here.” 

The dog, crouching at his feet, looked up at him in- 
quiringly. 

“Scout—hullo,” he said quietly to the dog waving his 
hand in a circularly inclusive motion. 

Instantly the dog disappeared into the underbrush and 
Dailey returned to the pirogue to bring up his gear and, 
incidentally, assist his sick wife if she couldn’t manage to 
crawl up the bank herself. He found that she had been 
washing her face and hands in the river water and was 
trying to tidy up her straggling hair with a haw comb. 

“Ye’ll have ter help me up the bank, Dailey,” she com- 
plained querulously. “I feel so weak and fever air burnin’ 
me up.” 

Ignoring her completely, he lifted an armful of blan- 
kets, the frying pan and a bag of meal. With the rifle under 
the other arm and carrying the iron kettle partly filled 
with water from the river, he made his way back to the 
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site of the old barricade. Here he gathered dry twigs to 
build a fire which he started with flint and steel at the 
side of a rotting log. 

Soon after the fire was going, the dog emerged from 
the underbrush on the bank of the creek and came toward 
him. 

“Well, Piper?” Dailey questioned him. The dog sat 
down near him, without displaying any interest in the sur- 
roundings, and began diligently to hunt for fleas. Dailey 
chuckled. 

“Guess everythin’ is all right,” he mumbled, and began 
to prepare for the evening meal. He mixed some cornmeal 
with water in the frying pan, added a pinch of salt and 
put the frying pan in the edge of the coals. 

As he returned to the river, he met Mona half stagger- 
ing, half crawling up the bank. Taking a crudely fashioned, 
two-pronged fish gig out of the pirogue, he waded knee-deep 
across the mouth of the creek. Emerging from the water, 
he made his way down stream to a sycamore snag and 
quietly waited. A few minutes later he started back to his 
camp carrying an 8-pound perch from which he quickly 
removed the head and entrails which he threw to the dog. 

Without scaling it, he placed the fish in the embers to 
bake, sat back on his heels and surveyed his surroundings 
with complacency. 

“Likely huntin’ grouns hereabouts, old woman,” he 
observed with a side glance at the dog which was growling 
hungrily at the fish head. The dog looked up at him— 
keeness and adoration showing in its large brown eyes. “The 
woods air full 0’ game hereabouts. We'll squat here fer 
awhile, an’ ye can sorta git rested up while I do some hunt- 
BryA:: 

“Thank God fer them words, Dailey,” she sat on a 
blanket spread on the ground and leaned back against the 
log where the smoke, drifting from the fire which Dailey 
had built, partially protected her from the hovering insects. 

“T figgered as how I jest caint go no further and this 
would be a fine place fer an improvement. Ye kin buy six 
acres fer a bearskin frum the Ohio Land Company in Mari- 
etta an’ we got nigh onto three dollars cash money with 
we’uns. I’d jest as lief die right here as go on any further.” 

Making no reply, Dailey took a burning twig from the 
fire and singed his black whiskers carefully. He had often 
told her the odor of the burnt hair was helpful in keeping 
away troublesome insects. 
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He removed the half-burned, half-baked fish from the 
embers of the fire. Breaking off a piece of it, he placed it 
on a tin plate with a portion of the soggy corn bread and 
handed it to his wife—wolfing down his larger portion of 
the food in a few minutes without paying any further at- 
tention to her. 


Eying with repugnance the distasteful-looking half- 
cooked mess on the plate, the woman complained bitterly. 
“A sick body like mine needs white bread—not coarse In- 
dian meal to eat day after day. All my bornin’ days I been 
hankerin’ after white bread an’ now I have ter die without 
ever tastin’ it agin.” 

Taking a leather pouch from his pocket her husband 
removed a short-stemmed clay pipe and a small portion 
of tobacco from it. Tamping the tobacco carefully into the 
bowl of the pipe he lit it with a burning twig from the 
fire—then stretched himself out comfortably on the ground. 


“That perch meat was as white as any white bread,” 
he replied, ‘“‘an’ it wuz a sight easier to git holt of. Yer al- 
ways wantin’ to make out ye have a hard life an’ fussin’ 
about what ye eat and how bad ye feel. Iffen ye’d eat a 
handful of clay like I do every few days ye wouldn’t be 
ailin’ the whole mortal time. People need to scour out their 
bowels with clay jest like ye scour pans with gravel. Iffen 
the Bible says we’re made outen clay, we got to clean out 
our insides with clay. That’s proper reckonin’. I asked the 
Dominie back in Pennsylvania about that an’ he didn’t say 
nothin’ agin my way o’ reckonin’.” 

Pleased with this lengthy exposition of his logic, David 
continued; “We gotta live close to nature—the closer the 
better. Hit’s people like you, always fussin’ about chimneys 
and white bread an’ sich-like foolishness, thet’s always 
alin 

Forcing herself to eat the unpalatable food, Mona 
watched David as he set about making simple preparations 
for the night’s bivouac. Wherever they had lived, this 
man of hers was known as a ‘character.’ Born in Vermont 
in the year 1750, he had been a soldier in the Revolutionary 
War before she knew him. After the war he drifted to west- 
ern New York, where he met up with her and married her. 
His restless spirit drove him to Cannonsburg, Pennsylvania, 
where he somehow acquired forty acres of land—and she 
thought they were permanently settled. She had acquired 
slow fever for which death is the only known cure. 
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After General Anthony — Mad Anthony — Wayne’s 
crushing defeat of the Indians at Fallen Timbers in the 
summer of 1794 which opened the Ohio Territory to settle- 
ment by the white men, David felt the urge to be moving 
on again. He sold the land for eighty dollars, loaded her— 
sick as she was—and a few odds and ends into an ox cart, 
making his way slowly to Wheeling on the Ohio River. 

Here he hewed out the pirogue and floated it down 
the Ohio to the confluence with the Hockhocking. From 
there he laboriously paddled up the latter stream to Federal 
Creek. 
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Dailey was up with the first flush of dawn, rolling out 
of his blanket with a wide yawn. The dog came nuzzling 
up to him wagging its tail and wriggling with pleasure 
because its master was awake. Dailey responded by be- 
stowing a couple of resounding slaps on its back. Piper had 
vigilantly stood guard all night near the pirogue, in which 
Mona had slept, while Dailey, rolled in a blanket, had slept 
nearby. | 

Once in the night he had been awakened by the dog 
barking at some animal prowling on the bank above them. 
Dailey spoke a cautioning word or two to Piper, and the 
intruder had apparently gone away. At least, the dog 
stopped barking and lay down again. David’s slumber was 
not disturbed for the rest of the night. 

Dailey, observing that his wife was sitting up in the 
pirogue and making a half-hearted effort to arrange her 
hair, asked if she was feeling any better and without wait- 
ing for her to reply, continued: “I’m goin’ to the top of the 
hill on yon side of the creek to git the lay of the land. 
After that, Pll fix yer up somethin’ to eat.” 

He stumbled through the brush and followed the 
stream several hundred feet before he found a place he 
could cross without getting wet above his knees. He was 
irritated because he had not dumped his woman out on 
the bar and crossed the creek in the pirogue. Women were 
exasperating things and he did not feel like being noble 
towards them. Yet here he had gone to some trouble and 
got his feet and legs wet sooner than disturb Mona. 

After considerable exertion, Dailey reached the top of 
the hill which rose almost directly up from the creek bank. 
He turned to view the scene spread out before him as the 
rays of the morning sun broke over the hills. The forest 
below him looked like green-black water. To the south the 
hills were obscured from sight by a bank of fog that rolled 
and tumbled and was slowly dispelled by the sun even as 
he watched. 

He gazed up and down the valley onto a sea of solid 
tree tops, broken only by the narrow gash made by the 
river which turned to the south at this point. The flash 
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and glint of its early morning light were reflected like 
sparkling diamonds. Directly below him, the river ran for 
nearly two miles south where it was deflected west by steep 
hills which were now visible in the growing light. Below 
him Federal Creek made a still narrower gash due west 
in the verdant green and disappeared in a valley smaller 
than the one cut by the Hockhocking River which he had 
been traveling. 

Over this vast solitude there was a sense of emptiness 
—a feeling of isolation. Not a wisp of smoke rose above a 
settler’s cabin as far as the eye could see in any direction. 
Except for Indians who might be wandering through the 
surrounding forest, Dailey and his wretched wife were the 
only human beings in the vast and trackless region. The 
bark of a fox sounded in the woods behind him. As Dailey 
cocked an ear to listen, the hair rose on Piper’s neck and 
he heard the nearby caterwauling ofa panther. 

He stood leaning on his long Lancaster rifle, his nostrils 
dilating— sniffing the air like a hound. He spoke quietly 
to the dog crouched at his feet; “I reckon, Piper, as how 
we-uns’d better climb down and look after the old woman 
afore that painter maybe takes a notion to eat ’er fer his 
breakfast. Ye can surely feel the woods be full o’ game. 
We'll squat here awhile till the old woman winks out an’ 
then we’ll move on west.” 

Followed by the dog, he made his way down the steep 
side of the hill towards the mouth of the creek. He came 
to a sudden stop within perhaps 200 feet of the stream. 
Before him was a cave-like opening, roughly square in 
shape and some 10 or 12 feet wide and deep. It was formed 
by the uprooting of a great elm which lay down the hill 
from it. : 

The great tree had grown to maturity between two 
large boulders so that its roots were forced to seek foothold 
in a downward direction on the hillside. This afforded in- 
sufficient anchorage for the enormous weight of the trunk 
and branches with the result a strong wind had uprooted 
it bodily. : 

Dailey carefully surveyed the situation so providen- 
tially offered him. He was a shrewd man, little given to 
unnecessary labor. In fact, any type of labor was highly 
distasteful to him. He was essentially a free soul. House- 
hold chores and the ordinary routine of farming weighed 
heavily on his spirits. They were more than he could bear 
for an extended time. The forest with its small secret trails, 
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its freedom, its abundant supply of game to be had for the 
taking, constantly beckoned to him. 

When his backwoodsmen neighbors talked of planting 
corn or wheat, of clearing land or raising log cabins, his 
heart would be heavy and his countenance glum. Such talk 
made him uneasy and stolidly silent. But when they talked 
of hunting or trapping or roaming the trackless forest, his 
tongue became supple and his countenance lighted up. He 
dominated the conversation, telling of his most recent foray 
into the woods, describing signs of game he had discovered, 
wild animals he had tracked, the general lay of the land, 
streams or ponds, and the kinds of trees he had seen. He 
possessed the Indian’s instinct and craft in the pursuit of 
game. He boasted that by the scent of an animal’s dung 
he could tell whether it was dropped by a male or female. 

The urgent call of the wild was in his blood—fixed 
habitation an anathema to him. The hole in the hillside 
had its possibilities. A few small logs laid across the two 
boulders and covered with wide pieces of shale rock would 
form a roof and a half dozen logs placed upright in front 
of the cave would be some protection against both weather 
and wild animals. 

Here nature had given him three walls. With little 
effort he could provide the other wall and a roof. The pros- 
pect of easily constructing some sort of habitation, where 
he could leave his wife for a short time while he went 
hunting, pleased him. After a final survey of the possibili- 
ties, he went down the hill where the mouth of the creek 
joined the river and waded stolidly across it, the dog swim- 
ming after him. He found Mona languid in the pirogue, 
waiting for him to re-appear. At his approach, she sat up, 
scornfully looking at him. 

“I might have knowed ye wouldn’t have sense enough 
to come back in proper time,” she said—her head weaving 
slightly with every beat of the blood in her gaunt neck. 
“Here I be a dyin’ an’ ye an’ thet worthless yeller varmint 
traipsin’ around on them hills.” 

Dailey looked at her with eyes sharp and knowing 
above his black beard. “Here’s some good news fer ye, 
Mona, old woman,” he told her. “Piper an’ me found a 
likely sort of hole in the side of yon bank which I can tim- 
ber up and put a roof on. Then we-uns kin leave ye fer a 
few days while we does some huntin’. With a little work 
I kin fix it up there so the varmints can’t chaw on ye while 
we're gone.” 
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Desdemona Dailey sniffed disparagingly. “Little ye 
would be carin’ if the varmints did chaw on me, ye worth- 
less skunk,” she reproached him. 

Ignoring his wife’s retort, Dailey turned to the dog 
which was regarding him fixedly with its intelligent eyes. 
“Piper,” he said, “this old hoss air mighty thankful as how 
you be a male animal. Female critters are always wantin’ 
someone to say lovin’ things in their ears, an’ paw over 
"em, an’ give ’em lots of attention all the time. But us men 
folks don’t need any female critters around only a few times 
a month. Except at those times they air jest a noosance like 
fleas and sich. Human folks ain’t made right. They should 
be like the forest animals which mate only onct a year.” 

Philosophizing, he set about getting breakfast. Appar- 
ently he had lost his fear that Indians might be lurking 
about, waiting for a chance to ‘lift his hair’ because he 
shot a gray squirrel and in a matter of minutes had it on 
a spit and broiling over a brisk fire. In the long-legged 
spider, he mixed corn bread and added drippings from the 
squirrel to the batter as a special treat. 

When they finished eating, Dailey loaded all the gear 
and Mona into the pirogue, dropped down the river to a 
point below the sandbar, then paddled back up the creek 
for a hundred feet or so where he carefully concealed the 
pirogue under the dense overhanging forest in such a man- 
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ner that any casual observer might pass within a few feet 
of it and not observe the hollow log was a vehicle for human 
transportation. He left most of the gear in the boat but 
carried his rifle, a hand-made, single-bladed axe and a 
‘frow’ for splitting logs, up the steep bank. 

Mona, knowing it would be useless to ask for help, 
followed him as best she could—panting with the exertion 
of struggling with the pawpaw bushes, pea vines and briars, 
pulling herself along by grasping at the lower limbs of trees 
while the briars and bushes pulled and tore at her hair 
and her short gown. 

Hope swelled in her heaving bosom where hope had 
been a stranger for so long. If Dailey once got settled in 
some sort of habitation—no matter how crude—even for a 
few weeks, he could go alone with the dog she despised. 
By that time she hoped she would be resting securely in 
her bury hole under a pile of stones where the night howl- 
ers could not get at her body. 

She made her way slowly upward, resting at every 
few steps to regain her breath. She cast her feverish eyes 
about her in search of a final resting place—but there was 
no discernible spot to be seen which was large enough for 
a ‘bury hole.’ She saw a trickle of water making its way out 
from under a ledge of limestone and with a sharp stone 
she scooped out a depression where a small pool of clear 
cold water might collect in a few minutes. 

She could hear the ring of Dailey’s axe above her. Its 
very sound gave her renewed strength and courage. In a 
few moments she came out on a more level ledge and 
looked eagerly into what was shortly to become her new 
home. Involuntarily, she winced at what she saw—then 
realized it might be better than a lean-to. That was all she 
could expect Dailey to build. She rested a few moments and 
staggered into the hole in the hillside. Kneeling down she 
began scraping quantities of dead leaves toward the front 
with a flat piece of stone. 

She had always been a hard worker and, in fact, if she 
had not been so industrious during her whole married life 
she and her husband would have had nothing but meat or 
fish to eat. She had laboriously dug up the earth, planted 
seeds, tended them and harvested the vegetables she had 
raised. She had dried them or otherwise put them by for 
the winter—such as could be kept for weeks or months. 

Her hands were large and gnarled from digging the 
earth, chopping wood and performing manual labor. She was 
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determined to have a part, however small, in constructing 
her last earthly home—and she worked with inflexible will 
despite her throbbing heart and near-fainting spells. She 
was sorry that she had not thought to bring at least one 
large clam shell from the river bank. The sandbar and the 
bank were strewn with hundreds of them. 

Dailey’s square-headed axe rang lustily on the hillside 
and she could hear the crash of small trees as they came 
tumbling down. Her heart suddenly went out to that noble 
man who, in the spirit of goodness, had decided to remain 
where they were for a time because of her weakness. He. 
was now preparing a dwelling place that she could linger 
in until death gave her sweet release from the fever that 
constantly burned within her. She scratched rather inef- 
fectually at the dead leaves and debris but she was already 
learning to love the place. It would be so much easier to 
pass on from here than from some tiny campfire surrounded 
perhaps by bloodthirsty Indians or a pack of night howlers. 

She surveyed the scene that lay before her. The cave 
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was high enough on the hillside that she could look out 
through the opening made in the smaller trees by the great 
elm where it had crashed down on them. 

She stood on a level with the tops of trees that covered 
hundreds of acres of level bottom land that stretched up 
and down the river as far as the eye could see. Below her, 
she could see a glimmer of water at the junction of the 
river and the creek. 

God was surely very good. Sometime someone must 
travel that river further into the wilderness. If they built 
that school Dailey had told about, people must settle and 
they would have to travel there by river. There was no 
other way unless they walked through the forest. Most 
likely, David would be off in a day or two—into the woods 
with his dog—hunting. If a boat was to come up the river, 
she might be able to see it—and if she felt she was dying 
she might be able to make the people in it hear her cries. 
Maybe there would be a preacher who would pray over 
her. God willing, there might be a woman in the boat who 
could make her last moments easier. Perhaps they might 
give her a small piece of white bread. 

Mona stared eagerly at the water below her and won- 
dered if she could make her feeble voice carry that far. 
Her head bobbed uncontrollably and her heart felt as if 
it might jump right out of her breast. She raised her head 
and a feeble scream came from the depths of her throat. 
“Hul-lo—boat—M-a-n!” Her voice rolled feebly down the 
trees. No, she doubted if it would carry to the river. 

Exhausted by the exertion, she sank down to the 
ground and a moment later looked up and saw Dailey gazing 
at her from the depths of his bushy eyebrows. He was 
mildly irritated. 

“What be ye yelping’ like ahoun’ dog in heat fer?” he 
demanded. “I figgered as how ye might be dyin’—or ye be 
outen yer head with fever.” 

Mona raised her head to answer him—dropped it again 
hopelessly. Dailey would never understand. He just wasn’t 
the kind to understand. 

“Go away!” she said hoarsely. “Hit wan’t anythin’ to 
interest you.” 

Lying on the pile of leaves she had gathered, Mona 
watched David as he dragged and rolled several small logs 
down the hillside and put them in place across the two 
boulders. Then he prized out a number of thin sheets of 
slate and laid them on like a slate roof giving some protec- 
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tion from the weather. But handling the slate was work 
and Mona saw him looking about for something easier to 
handle. He went over to a large black ash tree and ringed 
it with light blows of the axe. After considerable grumbling 
and mild cursing, he peeled off some great chunks of the 
bark which he spread out flat to finish covering the room, 
weighting them down with stones. 

Mona watched eagerly as her lumbering husband put 
the finishing touches to the roof. This done, and since the 
sun was reaching its zenith in the sky, he spoke to Piper 
and led the way to the spring which Mona had discovered. 
She saw him stretch his huge body on the ground drinking 
deeply of the cool water, then he lay down and closed his 
eyes. 

An hour later he got up, slouched down to the river 
and soon came back with a large fish and a number of 
fresh-water clams. He made a kind of stew of these into 
which he mixed corn meal and a pinch of salt. Mona ate 
some of the mess with a certain amount of relish. She was 
a bit envious of the way David gulped his portion down. 

With awe, Mona considered the progress which David 
had made towards providing her with shelter. She was 
fearful that the dog, ranging in the woods nearby, would 
pick up the scent of a bear or a deer and begin to give 
tongue. She knew if that happened, her husband would 
raise his head, listen intently and a hard look would come 
into his eyes. Ordinarily slouchy in posture, he would 
slowly stiffen. Then suddenly he would grab his rifle and 
be gone without saying a word as to when he would return 
— always a matter of conjecture. One thing was sure 
though. When he did return he would have game, quite 
often the choicer cuts of some large animal carried in the 
creature’s own skin flung over his stooped shoulders. 

Mona had feared the trip from Pennsylvania because 
she had contracted ‘slow fever’ which usually ended in 
death. She was a brave woman, reasonably unafraid while 
she was among her friends and neighbors. The thought of . 
dying in the wilderness of the Ohio Territory caused her 
to quake inwardly. But she had married this man for better 
or for worse. Her only fear now was that he wouldn’t 
finish the job he had started so that, at least, she would 
have some shelter from the animals and the elements. 

After lolling about, apparently half asleep, for an hour 
or so, David aroused himself reluctantly and, taking his 
axe, went up the hillside again and chopped down some 
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more small trees. He trimmed these up, lopping off the 
branches and the tops to convert them to logs of fairly 
uniform size and length which he dragged to the roofed-in 
cave. Standing the logs on end, side by side, and resting 
them at an angle against the edge of the roof to support 
the upper end, he made a fairly effective shelter for the 
front of the structure. 


With hickory withes, he interlaced and tied the upper 
ends of the logs firmly together. Two of them he left un- 
bound and loose to serve as a door. Moving them to one 
side would allow ingress and egress. Putting them in place 
again would make the cave safe against the entrance of 
animals. 


The sun moved across the pale blue sky and was setting 
behind the hills when Dailey finished adding the front wall 
to the cave. With the completion of that task—crude as 
the cave-like structure was—he took his place in history 
as the first white settler in the eastern part of what after- 
wards became known as Athens County in the state of Ohio. 


Despite the heat, the humidity, and the swarms of 
gnats and mosquitoes which fed on him, David had done a 
creditable day’s work and Mona was proud of him. Though 
he was chary of expressing any tender feeling for her, she 
knew his animal heart held a certain compassion for her. 


He had not seen such happiness and eagerness mirrored 
in her tired face for years in spite of the misery she was 
enduring from the fever. It moved him briefly to a vague 
compassion. He did not love her and never had. Never in 
his life had he considered or talked of such nonsense. Mar- 
riage meant to David simply the opportunity to beget 
children who would begin to work at an early age and 
relieve him of all unpleasant or monotonous tasks—also 
furnish him support in his old age. Their marriage had 
failed miserably in this but he couldn’t blame her. The four 
children she had produced had all died in infancy and now 
she was about to die. 


Love was, at least, a momentary passion soon dispelled 
by the harshness of frontier life. Women were a source of 
irritation to him. Some of them were sprightly and attrac- 
tive while they were still girls but after they got married 
and had a baby or two they began to droop and fade. Most 
of them he had known were old and tired at thirty as Mona 
had been. It did not enter his mind that his laziness and 
indifference had greatly contributed to her fading. 
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In his own estimation he was a good husband. He rarely 
got drunk and beat his wife which was common practice. 
He didn’t do any work on his land outside of chopping 
down some trees and building a crude one-room log cabin 
with a dirt floor and no chimney, but a hole left in the 
roof above the stone fireplace allowed some of the smoke 
to escape. A small square opening in each of the side walls 
served as windows and a piece of deerskin was hung over 
them at night to serve as curtains. 

No man could be great at everything but he was rated 
as the best hunter wherever he went. He enjoyed consider- 
able fame as a hunter. He felt a woman should endeavor 
to retain what good looks she had. She should take care of 
the garden, do the plowing, weaving, spinning, bearing 
children and making a home—but above all she should 
stay young. 

Dailey believed he could love any woman having these 
qualifications. But sickness and death were offensive— 
especially sickness. He allowed that families slaughtered 
by the Indians were not so bad off providing they were 
killed outright. Everybody had to die some day and if a 
whole family went at once it was better than stringing 
the ordeal out. 

Mona twisted on her leaf bed as David went inside. 
The day was full of surprises. He had decided to square up 
the rear wall of the cave where more or less earth had 
caved in. He formed a rude shovel out of a piece of hickory 
that had split up the trunk of a tree. Loosening the earth 
with his axe, he carried out quantities of it within the 
next hour. 

“Old woman,” he said, “there be a crevice runnin’ up 
through the rock on the right-hand side that with a little 
cleanin’ out should make a right smart chimney. I can wall 
up the inside with clay and stones an’ I can make a fireplace 
with clay and pieces of slate. Afore the snow comes I can 
shovel some earth on the roof which will make it warmer 
an’ with some wolf skins stretched over the logs on the 
front, we’ll be as warm as a possum in his hole.” | 

Mona was deeply touched over his concern for her 
comfort. “David,” she said warmly, her head bobbing with 
each word, “I be sorry for sayin’ them hasty words about 
yer shiflessness. Sech a place to live in as this one I never 
expected to have out here in these wilds. I allow as how 
this be yer dyin’ present to me an’ it will make my goin’ 
easier.” 
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Dailey re-entered the cave-cabin and, after driving a 
couple of poles into the clay wall a foot or so above the 
floor and placing a rock under the end of each one to sup- 
port it, laid smaller poles across them and fastened them 
in place with withes. On these, in turn, he piled smaller 
leafy branches and spread the bearskin over all, making 
a very comfortable bed. 

In a large clam shell he put some bear’s grease and 
tore a small shred from his shirttail to serve as a wick. 
Igniting this with his flint and steel, he placed the crude 
lamp in a niche in one wall where it smoked and sputtered 
for a few moments and then settled down to the business 
of burning, casting a wierd light over the earth and rock 
walls. 

But the greatest surprise of all was when he came 
over and with unusual gentleness, raised his wife from 
the bed of leaves and assisted her into the cave and to her 
bed: 

Mona glanced about the place eagerly and, thrilled 
with her new home, began praising it incoherently. Thrust- 
ing her hand into the bosom of her dress, she produced a 
small-and ancient Bible and her mother’s yellowing lace 
gloves—her two most precious personal belongings. She 
entrusted the gloves to two sticks which Dailey had thrust 
into the wall and the Bible found a place near the flicker- 
ing Betty lamp. 

“When yer bring up the rest o’ the stuff, ” she said, 
“Give me my sampler, the one my Mom made when she 
was 14 years old. It says: ‘God bless our Home’ on it an’ 
I can think of no better place to hang it than above this 
bed.” 

Outside it was growing dark. The dense forest around 
the cave-like structure effectively cut off the last rays of 
the dying day streaming in from the west. Dailey, accom- 
panied by his inseparable companion the dog, Piper, went 
down to the creek and brought back up the hill everything 
which had been left in the pirogue since morning. 

Her eyes bright with fever, Mona lay on the bed and 
watched David as he made some Indian mush and fried a 
couple of slices of smoked pork he had bought in Marietta. 
Over a small fire outside the cave entrance he set a pot 
of water to boil. When boiling was accomplished he threw 
some sassafras bark stripped from roots which he had dug 
during the day into the boiling water and allowed it to 
steep for a few minutes. This was a special indulgence. It 
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was really out of season but Mona said it was the best 
sassafras tea she ever drank. 

She knew her pleaure would be short-lived for on the 
morrow — or the day after — Dailey would be tracking 
through the forest with that worthless dog of his and she 
would be left alone—alone to fight for life in a wilderness. 
She suffered fear more and more with each passing mo- 
ment. Sure enough he decided on the morrow he would go 
on a short hunting expedition—partly to get some meat 
and also to scout out the lay of the land and see if anyone 
was about. 

Mona had spent the most comfortable night she had 
experienced since they left Marietta. Sleeping in the pirogue 
nights and lying in it all day had been a minor form of 
torture. With the bearskin under her and a blanket over 
her, the bed that Dailey had contrived for her was quite 
comfortable and the days would be much cooler in the hovel 
than outside. Dailey, who had slept on a pile of leaves and 
twigs with the dog curled up close beside him, was up at 
dawn. 

The appetizing odor of roasting meat tantalized her 
nostrils when she awoke. David was outside the entrance 
cooking a wild turkey in the iron pot and then she sensed 
the horrible truth. He was planning to leave her enough 
food for a few days while he went on a hunting trip. 

He told her he had seen signs of Indians about and 
he was uneasy. To be sure, a treaty had been signed at 
Greenfield by General Wayne and the Indians and peace 
was supposed to exist between the Indians and the whites. 
But a few renegade redskins didn’t consider themselves 
bound by the terms of the treaty. There had been burnings 
of settlers’ cabins and the usual pilfering. It would be years 
he opined before real peace existed along this frontier. 

Popping his head inside the door, he saw that she was 
angry. “There’s rain in the air,” he said. “Hope the storm 
comes afore me ’n Piper leaves. I’d like them heavy boot 
tracks washed away along the bank leading up here. Any- 
ways, we'll be waitin’ aroun’ for a little while. Here’s some- 
thin’ special I brung ye.” He held out his hand and Mona 
gasped with delight when she saw the luscious-looking wild 
strawberries. 

He told her he would cut some brush and pile it about 
the front and back and on top of the shack before he left 
on his hunting trip so it would take some pretty sharp eyes 
to see it from the river. It wouldn’t be very likely for any 
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hunter, red or white, to investigate the steep bank rising 
above the creek at that particular spot. They would be 
much more apt to take the easier path and stay on the south 
side of the creek. 

The threat of rain pleased Dailey for he was uneasy 
about the tracks Mona’s heavy boots had made on the sand- 
bar and in places where she had climbed up the bank. A 
heavy rain would obliterate the tracks on the bank and a 
raise of even six inches in the river would cover the sand- 
bar. 

Mona ate a good breakfast of squirrel and the corn 
pone which he had fixed for her and tasted the stew to 
which she added salt. The wild strawberries were excep- 
tionally delicious and David said he had found them grow- 
ing in an open sunny patch on the hillside. 

Dailey waited impatiently for the rain which did not 
come although it was hot and very sultry. After a short 
time he settled down to work again. He cut a 4-foot long 
puncheon from the trunk of a hickory which he split into 
two pieces two inches thick. An inch and a half pod-auger 
was among the few indispensable tools he had brought 
with him from Pennsylvania. With the aid of that he bored 
holes at the four corners of one of the slabs and drove in 
peeled branches long enough to serve as legs for a low 
table to eat from. When he had it finished, he found there 
was no place in the hovel floor where it would stand level 
so he dug shallow holes in the clay with his axe and bedded 
the feet of the legs therein. 

While he worked, Mona hung the sampler in place 
over her bed and stood back to admire the effect. He made 
a low bench to sit on when eating, from the other slab and 
he constructed a three-legged table from a shorter piece. 
Then he constructed a three-legged stool which would stand 
firmly anywhere it was placed. Having completed these 
pieces of furniture, he split out another thinner puncheon 
which he laid across two sticks driven firmly into the clay 
wall to serve as a shelf. 

On this, Mona placed the Bible and a single Delftware 
saucer. She visualized how fine the place could be made 
to look with sprigs of bittersweet later in the fall and the 
shelf covered with some of the beautiful pearl-lined clam 
shells. 

Meanwhile, David had gone up on the boulder and 
began punching with a long stick in the fissure in the rock. 
Finally, he was able to thrust the end of the stick through 
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the six-inch crack in the chamber below, some two feet 
above the floor. Then he fashioned a fireplace with 3 flat 
slabs of slate and liberal quantities of clay. Eagerly he built 
a small fire and saw that it drew slightly but that as much 
smoke remained in the cavern as went up through the crev- 
ice into the outer air. So he spent another hour probing and 
cleaning the dirt of the crevice which improved the draft 
so much that the improvised chimney worked quite well 
with a small fire built with dry wood. 

By this time it was noon, according to the sun, so he 
mixed up some johnny cake and set it to bake in the spider 
to eat with the turkey stew which had been simmering 
in the iron pot over a small fire which he had kept going 
since the morning meal. With some more of the straw- 
berries, combined with the cooked food, they had a sumptu- 
ous meal. David brought several large clam shells up from 
the bank of the creek and these made very good plates. 

After the meal, Mona brought out from the gear the 
two pieces of brass which they possessed—a brazier and 
a tea caddy. These she scoured with ashes and a damp rag 
until they shone brightly. She placed them on the shelf on 
either side of the Bible where she admired them greatly 
but with a certain feeling of apprehension. Any Indian 
would kill and scalp her to get those two shining pieces of 
brass. She decided she would put them away while David 
was hunting. 

She was beginning to feel they were settled down 
again, at least for some time, and she moved about with 
a slight renewal of her accustomed vigor. “I never allowed 
that we-uns would ever have all these creature comforts 
again, David,” she said when they had finished eating. 
“Iffen ye’d be willin’ to help me a little and scratch up the 
earth, might be we could get a few squash to ripen before 
frost comes, an’ maybe some onions and turnips. I brung 
along some seeds jest in case.” 

“Thet’s jest like a woman,” he said disgustedly. “Here 
I slave nigh onto two full days fixin’ a shack to live in an’ 
still ye aint satisfied—wantin’ to plant some fodder. It’s 
too late in the year to make a garden, an’ besides, I aint 
never had no gumption fur scratchin’ in the ground. That 
be purely wimmen’s work. There be plenty of game an’ 
I don’t see no sense in plantin’ stuff anyway. Thet’s why 
we left Pennsylvania. Iffen a man wants to raise fodder 
he can stay in the east. I be a hunter, not a farmer. A man 
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He filled his pipe with Kinnikinik and tobacco, lighted 
it and lolled comfortably on the ground with his back 
propped against a tree. Piper was stretched out near him 
half asleep. After an hour or so, he got up and made pre- 
paration to run a batch of bullets for his rifle. Dailey would 
never be caught short of ammunition—not if he could help 
it. A man could get along all right without shelter, a wife 
or a family, but a gun with powder and bullets and a dog 
were some things absolutely essential. 

He had brought three bars of lead, a small keg of pow- 
der and a bullet mold along with him from Pennsylvania. 
As Mona watched him rebuilding the fire over which he 
had prepared their dinner, he set the empty spider in it, 
hacked off a chunk from a bar of lead, dropped it in the 
spider and waited patiently for it to melt. 

Having run off his batch of bullets, he put them in a 
buckskin bag and drew the puckering string tight and 
knotted it. Finding that he was short of patches, he drew 
out his shirttail and calmly tore off a sizable strip of it 
which he cut into small squares with his hunting knife. 
These he placed in the hollowed-out receptacle, with a 
hinged cover provided for the purpose, in the stock of the 
rifle. This completed, he carefully polished both the stock 
and the barrel of the weapon with a piece of rag dipped 
in bear’s grease. , 

He went down to the river and speared fish for their 
supper and after they had eaten he spent some time comb- 
ing lice out of his snarled hair with a haw comb and lei- 
surely popping them between his thumb nails as darkness 
came on. Tiring of that occupation, he went into the hovel 
and brought out his fife, polished it lovingly and, placing | 
it to his lips, blew a few tentative soft notes. 

He was a bit fearful of Indians who might be lurking 
in the nearby forest. The sound of music of any sort would 
attract their immediate attention and he wanted to keep 
on wearing his hair for a long time to come. 

The urge to play became overpowering and, warily, to 
avoid any excessively loud music and volume of sound, he 
began to play “Yankee Doodle.” The ability to play the 
fife was an accomplishment that set him apart from other 
frontiersmen. He had played that instrument from the time 
he joined the army until he was mustered out. 

Indeed, his love for musical instruments and the desire 
to possess them had led to most unpleasant consequences. 
He stole both a fife and a drum from Major Holcomb’s tent. 
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He attempted to hide them securely against discovery until 
he could smuggle them out of the encampment but suspi- 
cion fell on him at once. A prompt and energetic search 
revealed him as the culprit and he was publicly flogged 
before his own company of fellow Vermonters. He with- 
stood the punishment with commendable fortitude and was 
permitted to continue playing reveille every morning— 
when he didn’t oversleep. 


Dailey looked upon the war as being a failure because 
he didn’t have a chance to shoot any redcoats and he was 
glad when it was over. He was a man with decided musical 
talents anyway though he didn’t know one note of music 
from another. He considered such technical knowledge to 
be utterly silly. Playing by ear he could reproduce almost 
any tune on a fife after hearing it twice. 

That night was not a peaceful one for Mona. The night 
howlers were out in force and part of the time they were 
very close to the hovel. Piper paced back and forth con- 
tinually in the hovel with the hair on the back of his neck 
bristling, answering the wolves’ howls with ones that 
sounded very much like theirs. 


Sometime near midnight the wolves had made a kill 
apparently very close and bedlam seemed to be raging. 
David and the dog sallied forth to disperse them and within 
a few minutes Mona heard the report of Dailey’s rifle. For 
an hour or two all was quiet except for the usual nightly 
concert of ten thousand times ten thousand crickets. 


Mona cringed fearfully when she realized she might 
hear the howling of the wolves for several nights while 
she was alone. I must not let the fire go out—I must not let 
the fire go out, she repeated over and over in her mind un- 
til she fell into a nightmarish dream world which was more 
terrifying than the world of reality. She was a very sick 
women. Her heart beat with fearful rapidity at times and 
at other times it scarcely seemed to beat at all and she 
gasped for breath. 


Silently she prayed much during the daytime—literally 
for hours—that her passing might be soon, that she might 
not be left alone to face the terrors of this Ohio wilderness 
where savage animals and equally savage Indians roamed. 
Either of them, given the opportunity, would quickly dis- 
patch her. She thought of begging David to stay close to 
her for a few days but she knew he wouldn’t understand 
the nature of her fears. He would think she was cowardly. 
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She knew that he had always rated her as a brave woman 
and that knowledge was vital to her vanity. 

He had never pretended that he was in love with her. 
She doubted that he had ever really loved any woman al- 
though, while in the settlements, she had sometimes ob- 
served him looking approvingly at some of the younger 
women’s shapely breasts and legs. And in their presence 
he was prone to boast openly of his prowess as a hunter 
and with the slightest encouragement would play the fife 
for them. However, when they were out of sight they 
seemed to be also out of his mind as well. 

David began preparations to depart at daybreak. He 
scanned the sky for weather indications but clouds of fog 
enveloped the valley. He seemed to be uneasy. Mona noticed 
that he glanced at her from time to time as he baked corn 
cakes over the small fire he had built on the fireplace in 
the hovel. Once he stepped over to where she was lying 
on the bed and laid his rough hand for a minute on her 
feverish brow. 

She was actually thrilled at his touch and his clumsy 
kindness warmed her. Her heart went out to this man of 
hers. He even made his way around to the east side of the 
hill and picked some strawberries for her. He went to the 
spring and brought back some water. He left a far larger 
portion of the diminishing bag of meal than he took for 
himself. He heated up the stew and added more salt and 
a handful of mushrooms which he had gathered on his way 
back from picking the strawberries. 

Then he laid some dry sticks under the bed and larger 
pieces near the fireplace admonishing her to keep embers 
burning all the time until he returned ‘after a spell’ which 
Mona had learned might be a day or two, or a week. He 
told her to keep a blanket hung across the front of the 
hovel when she had the fire going at night or the betty 
lamp lighted on the ledge; to guard against rays of light 
being discernible through the interstices between the up- 
right logs which formed the front wall. 

He contrived a fat pine torch as a final measure of 
protection which she could light at the fire and thrust at 
the wolves or possibly a panther should they try to force 
their way into the hovel while he and Piper were away. 

Painters were curious animals. More than once he had 
shot one which had been following him while he was hunt- 
ing. He wouldn’t have felt that he could leave his wife 
alone in a flimsy hovel in winter time with wolves around. 
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But there was plenty of game now for them to feed upon 
—rabbits and deer for them to pull down. 

“There aint no need fer ye to be afraid the wolves will 
git ye,” he said reassuringly when he showed her the torch. 
“They'll maybe hang around out in front and howl fer 
they aint got nothin’ else to do at night—but they won’t be 
hungry enough to try and make a meal offen ye. Jest forgit 
"em, that’s all.” 

To please him, Mona ate some of a fine blue clay 
which he had found near the mouth of the creek. “Hit aint 
hardly got no gravel in it at all,” he told her. “There aint 
nothin’ like scourin’ out yer bowels ter keep ye healthy. 
Aint I healthy? That’s because I keep my insides scoured 
out by eatin’ clay.” 

Dailey donned his coonskin cap and slung his powder 
horn over his shoulder, adjusted the small blanket and 
wrapped a pack of absolute essentials on his back. Piper 
paced restlessly back and forth outside the hovel—anxious 
to be on the way. He growled ominously deep in his throat 
from time to time, showing his teeth and raising the hair 
on his neck. Dailey knew there was no game nearby and 
that these demonstrations on the part of his dog were 
meant to hurry his master on. Dailey loved that. 

He stood, hesitating, in the doorway holding his rifle 
in his left hand. His bulk loomed in the flickering firelight 
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and strange shadows moved over the north wall of the 
hovel. 

Forebodingly, Mona watched her last visible connec- 
tion with civilization as he hesitated in the doorway. That 
was unlike Dailey she thought. He usually made up his 
pack and ambled off without so much as a parting grunt 
of goodbye with that worthless yellow dog of his tagging 
along behind him like a shadow. 

Now he stood there hesitant, seemingly wanting to 
speak—perhaps wanting to say a comforting word to her 
before he left. Was he wondering whether she would be 
lying cold in death when he returned? Did he fear that 
Indians or wolves or possibly a painter, even a bear, perhaps 
might get her? Mona’s heart leaped for joy as he slowly 
turned back and came toward her. Would he touch her 
hand—or by some miracle might he even kiss her? That 
was too much to expect. He was holding his hand on her 
feverishly hot head and she raised one hand to hesitantly 
grasp his hairy wrist with her fingers. 

Her whole being thrilled as he mumbled through his 
whiskers, “Mona, old woman, I be goin’ fer a spell. Ye 
will be all right fer a time till I wind the headwaters of 
the creek an’ then cut south inter this here Hockhockin’ 
gash and foller it down here.” 

He spoke hesitantly and Mona believed that she de- 
tected some compassion in his voice. She was thrilled by 
this lengthy discussion of his plan. She couldn’t remember 
that he had ever before given her any detail of a proposed 
scout through the forest. His hand was withdrawn from 
her forehead and sought her own clammy hand which he 
held for a moment, then dropped it suddenly as if ashamed 
of such an exhibition of feeling. 

He turned toward the white foggy outside again saying 
eruffly, “Mind the fire an’ keep the blanket up at night.” 
The light buckeye logs which served the purpose of a door 
dropped back into place and she saw his shadow disappear. 
In her mind’s eye she could see him ambling down the 
hillside in a diagonal line which would bring him to the 
creek some six or eight hundred feet due west of the hovel. 

Dailey had a strange gait as he made his way through 
the forests where he spent so much of his time—a gait 
something like that of a bear with an apparently clumsy 
side stride. His left shoulder always seemed to be well in 
advance of the right one. He hunched forward and his eyes 
roved from side to side or stared intently straight ahead. 
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So he moved now, swifty and quietly, his great moccasined 
feet making hardly a sound as he paced steadily over the 
forest floor. , 

Piper ranged through the brush fifty feet ahead of 
him looking back occasionally to see if his master was fol- 
lowing. Sometimes he stopped and waited for Dailey to 
overtake him. They talked to each other with perfect under- 
standing—the dog with low growls and Dailey with grunts 
and by motioning with one hand in the direction he was 
going. 

_ Before long they came to the creek and followed it to 
a riffle where the dog made his way across to the opposite 
bank while Dailey covered him with his rifle held ready 
for instant use. Piper disappeared in the brush, reappeared 
after a few minutes and signalled to his master with a low 
growl that all was well. Dailey swiftly crossed the creek 
knowing that the dog had properly scouted the opposite 
bank. 

Dailey allowed as how Piper had more sense than most 
people did—and that he had a soul. If Piper couldn’t meet 
him ‘over there’ he wouldn’t want to go there either. Dailey 
maintained that women did not have souls—and proved it 
by the Bible. Didn’t God form the man out of the dust of 
the ground and breathe the breath of life in his nostrils 
and endow him with a soul? Later, when God formed the 
first woman out of man’s ribs nothing was said about her 
having a soul. And if women didn’t have souls they weren’t 
rightly people, Dailey argued, no more than the average 
run of animals were people. But Piper had a soul—in his 
own mind he was certain of that. 
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Mona had often seen Dailey laboriously reading Gene- 
sis—which was the only part of the Bible he displayed 
any interest in. Reading was an ordeal with him and he 
pointed a gnarled finger at each word as he read it. She 
had been painfully annoyed and frightened at Dailey’s 
concept of theology which made her wonder in her heart if 
she actually lacked a soul as her husband maintained. He 
claimed that since God had not breathed through women’s 
nostrils, they had no souls. 

The doubt bore down painfully upon her now when 
she knew that she was soon to die. Her thoughts turned 
to her childhood days in the Mohawk Valley, to the peace- 
ful and beautiful creek that ran past the double log cabin 
sitting there upon its bank. She could see the great gnarled 
elm tree just over the knoll where the fruit trees grew. 

The sun finally dispelled the mists which had rolled 
and tumbled above the tree tops. It streamed through the 
openings between the small logs that Dailey had set at an 
angle in front of the hovel. Lying there on her bed, she 
watched with interest the movement of shadows cast by 
the leaves on the trees outside. It was going to be a hot 
day. Perhaps it would really rain—not just threaten to. 

The urge came upon her, as it had in so many spring 
days in the past, to plant something—just to plant some- 
thing in the ground. She knew it was a silly urge and even 
if what she should plant came up and grew, she wouldn’t 
be there to harvest it. But perhaps Dailey would. If she 
planted some beans or early squash they might grow, or 
the tiny onion seed might develop into slender green shoots 
before frost came. She knew it was still early enough to 
put turnip seed in the ground. 

Unsteadily, she raised up from the pallet, sitting on 
the edge of it for a moment or two so that her dizziness 
might pass. Yes, she would do this last thing for Dailey. 
He was all she had. She could almost see him leaning on 
his rifle with the dog beside him, looking at the tiny garden 
she had planted for him in her last hours. She thought of 
him as stooping over to pull up a turnip and standing there 
eating it without bothering to brush off the earth that 
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clung to it—reasoning that if the turnip came from the 
earth they were one and the same. 

He was fond of saying, “One might as well eat the Devil 
as drink his broth. “Her beloved Dailey might even think 
kindly of her while he munched deliberately on the turnip. 
She glowed with the thought and, crawling to a small leather 
bag that lay in one corner, she took out several small pack- 
ages of seeds which she had saved from the garden she 
had planted the year before. Remembering this, a fit of 
nostalgia came over her and tears of weakness and self- 
pity coursed slowly down her face. 

She picked up a large clam shell and crawled towards 
the opening which served as a door. She tried several times 
before she could lift one of the logs which closed it. She was 
so thin that she did not have to move both of them. 

Once outside of the hovel, she leaned against the front 
of it for a few moments trying to decide where there was 
a small patch of ground that the sun would shine on the 
greater part of the day. The spring was to her left. She 
thirsted for a drink of its cooling water but the surrounding 
woods looked less dense in the other direction and the sun 
seemed to break through to a spot some 400 feet to the west. 

Drawing a deep breath, she lurched forward and had 
covered perhaps a fourth of the distance before she fell ex- 
hausted to the ground. After awhile, crawling most of the 
way, she reached the small opening in the trees, found it to 
be a sunny spot and reasonably clear except for small paw- 
paw bushes. 

These she tried to pull up or dig up with the clam shell 
but, finding that she could do neither, she broke off the 
branches as best she could and left the main stems stand- 
ing. Stopping to rest at frequent intervals, she slowly dug 
a number of tiny trenches on the hillside. 

The ground was light and rich with leaf mold and it 
proved not as much of an effort to dig the trenches and 
plant the seeds as she had anticipated. By noontime she had 
planted half a dozen rows some twenty feet long—mostly 
with turnip seed—a row of corn, two of beans and a few 
hills of squash. If frost held off until late, it was possible 
that some of the vegetables would mature. 

She was exhausted and lay on the hillside for an hour 
or so after completing the task. She was thrilled with 
pleasure because she had accomplished this final service 
for Dailey. The day had been hot and sultry. She noticed 
that the sun was gone and a grayness overhung the west. 
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Already it was cooler and an ominous stillness hung over 
the valley. She got to her feet and staggered up the hill 
towards the hovel but she had not gone a dozen feet until 
she was forced to her knees by weakness. She could only 
go a few feet without resting and her progress was painful. 
Her strength was completely gone. 

With supreme effort, she climbed over the decayed 
trunk of a fallen tree and half fell on the other side of it. 
As she fell on her outstretched hands, the cold, clammy 
shape of a copperhead snake slithered from under one of 
them. 

She was so horrified she thought she was gasping for 
breath for the last time. Copperheads nearly always strike 
when disturbed—this one, fortunately, did not attack her. 
Had it not been for her terrible fear of the night howlers 
feasting on her scrawny body, she would have welcomed 
the bite of the snake. 

Her aunt, Sally Bromley, had been bitten by a copper- 
head and Mona could remember, as friends and relatives 
stood about the dying woman, how sweet and easy her going 
was—like floating out of this world on a feather. She had 
suffered no pain and her mind was easy and completely 
calm. Her Aunt Sally was the first woman that Mona had 
seen die and that passing had removed some of her fear of 
death. She half resented the snake’s failure to attack her 
at that moment as she lay prone in the pea vines trying to 
regain her breath so she could struggle to her feet again. 

The rising wind blew fitfully down the valley followed 
by lowering black clouds. Dead limbs, falling from the trees 
all about her, struck the ground as she slowly made her 
way back to the hovel. She was too ill to be very much 
frightened—if she could only dismiss the thought of the 
night howlers which was constantly in her mind. 

She had to be brave. Dailey expected it of her. He 
didn’t love her and never had but he’d always admired her 
physical courage. Once while they were living in Cannons- 
burg she had charged a bear which was molesting their pigs 
and she quickly routed it with nothing more than a pitch- 
fork for a weapon. 

She reached the hovel and managed to crawl through 
the small opening just as great raindrops came pelting 
through the foliage. The crashes of thunder were terrible 
and lightning struck and felled a birch tree nearby. That 
roused her and she managed to work the upright log into 
its place with the others and hang the blanket up across 
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them. Then she fell wearily and thankfully upon the bed. 

Mona felt, rather than heard, a distant murmuring that 
was fast becoming a roar which reminded her of the sound 
of a forest fire from which she had escaped as a girl. But 
there was no escape now from this terrible storm. She 
pulled the ragged blankets closer as the rain came down in 
blinding sheets. Twigs and small branches rained down on 
the roof that Dailey had rudely constructed. 

A solid gray-black wall of clouds moved ominously 
down the river. For a short time there was a deadly calm. 
The trees about the hovel seemingly waited—breathless 
with suspense—feeling that a dreadful fury was about to 
break upon them. Then the whole forest groaned and 
writhed as monstrous trees wrestled valiantly with the 
storm, bowing their lofty heads low, then slowly raising 
their branches to meet another onslaught. All about her 
the blue-black forest moved in heaving sweeps like an angry 
sea. Oak cracked against beech, the supple hickory leaned 
far over to rip the trunks of the sweet maple, and the black 
walnut bent low toward the ground and burst into countless 
splinters. Branches broke off, upper limbs were twisted 
like ropes and came hurtling down to earth bringing leaves 
and twigs which whirled like feathers. 

Birds flew in all directions from the lashing inferno. A 
deer flashed past the hovel in panic. A black bear hesitated 
momentarily just in front of it and quickly disappeared 
when a blinding flash of lightning and the accompanying 
thunder seemed to cause the very earth to tremble. Thunder 
rolled and tumbled about the hillside, then came in splitting 
crashes that threatened to topple the whole hill into the 
valley below. In all her days, Mona thought, she had never 
seen such a storm. 

Finally the rain was over but the leaves of the trees 
still dripped great quantities of water. The damp smell of 
the steaming earth aroused Mona like champagne. The 
water that had been at first only trickling down from over- 
head began gushing and pouring down the wall at her head. 
That was like Dailey. In a few minutes he could have dug 
a couple of small trenches to carry away any water that 
came through the rear of the cavern but he hadn’t bothered 
to do it. She was thinking of her husband, Dailey. Seeing 
a storm approach, most likely he had found a hollow tree 
that he could hole up in until it passed. When the rain was 
over Dailey would rouse himself and crawl out of the 
shelter shaking himself as Piper would do. She moved her 
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body to the very edge of the pallet in order to avoid a small 
stream which was pouring down the north wall. 

The only dry place in her new home was under that 
part of the roof he had covered with bark. She exerted 
herself to move the three-legged stool to that spot. Huddled 
under a blanket she sat there with her feet on a stick of 
wood to keep out of the stray streams which were running 
across the sloping floor. Her head slightly bobbed with each 
beat of her laboring heart. _ 

She gasped and lurched forward. The fire! Had she 
allowed it to go out? Terror was pictured on her face and 
her hands shook as if palsied. She crawled across the wet, 
slippery floor of the cave and gazed wildly at the white 
ashes on the small hearth. Kneeling in front of the fire- 
place, she blew at them lightly and was rewarded by a 
faint showing of smoke. She blew again and again, casting 
her eyes about for something dry enough to burn. 

The sticks piled under the bed were damp. The larger 
sticks piled by the fireplace were wet. Everything was wet 
including her dress and the blanket. Getting unsteadily to 
her feet, she reached for one of her mother’s white gloves 
lying on the shelf. That, too, was damp. In absolute terror 
she dropped upon her knees again and blew repeatedly at 
the damp white ashes until she felt her lungs would burst. 
Only a tiny wisp of smoke rewarded her efforts. 
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Burning Bible 


A small ray of sunlight fell through a crevice between 
the logs in front of the cave and struck the wall lighting up 
the objects on the shelf. Her heart gave a bound. The Bible! 
It should have some dry pages in it. With only one live spark 
and a dry piece of paper she could rekindle the fire. With 
trembling hands she opened the book. The edges of the 
pages were damp, but as she turned them she came to the 
strange book of Revelations. Those pages were dry but did 
she dare tear those sacred pages out? 

Her thoughts flashed back over the years to that time 
when her grandfather had told how, on a ship bringing him 
and other emigrants to America, a rough sailor had torn 
a page out of the Holy Writ in order to light his pipe and his 
fellow sailors had promptly thrown the screaming man 
overboard, fearing disaster would follow such sacrilegious 
conduct. 

But perhaps God would understand and forgive her. 
If it were not for the night howlers which she could scare 
away only with fire, she would, under no circumstances, 
do such a wicked thing. Tearing out a page she held it 
against the only red ember she could uncover and blew on 
it again. A spot on the page turned brown but it did not 
ignite. With another page which she hoped might be dryer 
than the first one she tried again and again. Finally, ex- 
hausted with her efforts, she turned away her chin dropping 
on her breast. 

The wolves would surely eat her that night or the next 
if Dailey didn’t return. He had the flint and the steel but 
even with them one could not always start a fire. She knew 
the Indians could light a fire with only a bow string and a 
pointed stick. It might have been possible for her to do the 
same if she had some good dry wood—if she wasn’t so tired. 

Her gaze fell upon the page out of the Bible which she 
was holding in her hand. She read a word—a sentence— 
the dim eerie light which penetrated the hovel and her 
poor bobbing head made it difficult for her to distinguish 
the words she read: 

“There appeared a great wonder in Heaven. A woman 
clothed with the sun, the moon under her feet, upon her 
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head a crown of twelve stars. She, being with child, cried— 
travailing in birth and pained to be delivered—” 

“T’m not the only one to suffer,” she moaned aloud. She 
thought of her four babies, two of whom had died at birth. 
She read on: 

“A great red dragon having seven heads and ten horns 
(as clear as day she could see the gnarled elm in the 
Mohawk Valley whose limbs came down to the ground) and 
the dragon stood before the woman to devour her child as 
soon as it was born----” 

The Bible dropped in her lap and her head turned side- 
ways toward the fireplace. She could hardly believe her 
eyes when she saw a tiny flame leap up from the page she 
had left lying on the ashes. Quickly tearing more pages 
from the Bible, she added them to the one which was alight. 
She carefully piled on them a few tiny twigs—one by one— 
and within a few minutes a small fire was burning on the 
hearth. 

The thought uppermost in her mind was that the night 
howlers would not feast on her tonight. Now that the storm 
was over it was much cooler and she welcomed the small 
warmth from the fire. It would help dry out the hovel also. 
She placed the kettle of turkey soup on the fire when it was 
burning well and in a little while it was gently simmering. 
She made some sassafras tea which she flavored with a 
little blackjack molasses from the gallon jug they had 
brought with them. She enjoyed the meal as much as a 
dying person could. 

A great rainbow overhung the verdant green valley 
promising fair weather for the morrow. The leaves on the 
forest trees were hung with drops of water which shone 
like twinkling jewels. The sight of the rainbow gave her 
hope. Already the floor of the cave was beginning to dry. 
She hung the blankets and the bearskins as near the fire 
as she could so that they, too, would dry. 

She was fearful of the condition of the roof over her 
head. The combination of wind and rain had shifted the 
sheets of bark until she could see daylight through places 
as she looked upward. One place in particular, looked to be 
large enough for a wolf or a painter to stick his head 
through it. 

That shiftless Dailey! If he had weighted the slabs of 
bark down with heavy stones they wouldn’t. have got out 
of place. She ought to hate that man for his carelessness, 
oversight, and neglect of her but it was hard for her to feel 
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unkindly toward him for long. He was all she had—her only 
link with life. 

“T allow as how I’ve always loved him though why I 
should I jest aint able to figger.” If he had ever given her 
a fraction of the affection he lavished on Piper, she could 
have died happy. 

Dailey was a handsome man she thought. His skin was 
ruddy and keen black eyes shone out from under his bushy 
eyebrows. His hair was almost red. She could touch a damp 
hand to it and it would curl. He enjoyed having her comb 
out the lice and liked to hear them pop beneath her thumb 
nails. He would grin every time he heard one pop. For years 
she had kept a small delft blue jar with a supply of vigorous 
nit in it which she would stealthily transfer to Dailey’s 
head to replace the lice which she combed out and des- 
troyed—that being about all the personal contact she en- 
joyed with him. Her love life was limited to infrequent 
and—on his part—indifferent mating experiences. 

Only on a very few times which she treasured in 
memory had he bothered to kiss her. She looked back now 
to her lice-hunting expeditions with the same degree of 
pleasure that Dailey probably did when recalling his hunts 
for big game. One time he had gone three months with one 
companion, hunting buffalo in Northern Ohio. 

Once she had asked the circuit rider at Cannonsburg if 
he thought that a man who didn’t love his wife would be 
saved on judgment day. That preacher had been evasive 
when she told him that her husband loved his dog better 
than he did her. The preacher explained that a man who 
could love even a dumb animal couldn’t be all bad—it 
showed he was potentially capable of a great love. But— 
the preacher added—much of man’s goodness was misdi- 
rected and in her case her husband’s love for a yellow dog 
did seem greater than his love for his lawfully wedded wife 
in spite of the Biblical injunction “Therefore shall a man 
leave his father and his mother and shall cleave unto his 
wife—they shall be one flesh.” 

Mona had pondered these words often and the thought 
of them enabled her to forgive Dailey many of his short- 
comings. After all, he had many good qualities. He was a 
great hunter, he had some musical talent, he could read 
print slowly and he could sign his name. Compared to most 
frontiersmen he was an educated man. All in all, she had 
been a fortunate woman. She knew that many of the 
frontier neighbor women had envied her this good fortune. 
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Mona’s thoughts were growing chaotic. That night she 
slept very fitfully, tossing and turning frequently. The 
night howlers were out in force. She could hear them far 
up the creek gradually coming closer and a painter was 
caterwauling somewhere in the bottom land along the river. 
Two or three times during the night she crawled to the 
fireplace to replenish the fire. 


Before going to bed she had dried out some faggots 
for a torch with which to scare away any animals which 
might try to dig a way into the hovel or get in through the 
opening overhead. As long as she had a supply of glowing 
embers she could protect herself from the denizens of the 
forest. Terror seized her near daybreak. Hr keen sense of 
smell detected the strong odor of some large wild animal 
nearby though she had not heard a sound. 


Frantic and trembling she crawled to the fire, quickly 
ignited the torch she had made and swung it in circles 
around the small opening. Whatever it was, the odor of the 
animal faded away and she no longer had the feeling she 
was being watched. 


She did not sleep again until after daybreak. Her first 
thought on waking was that it might be faintly possible 
Dailey would return that day. Anyway an agonizing night 
was past and she felt better even though the fever wracked 
her body. A dull pain encompassed her temples and she 
coughed a lot as a consequence of her exposure to the rain 
the afternoon before. 


She drifted off to sleep once more and it seemed to her 
late when she woke again though she had no conception of 
the time. She guessed that it was around eleven when the 
fog was finally dispelled by a hot sun. In another hour she 
rose and re-heated the turkey slop. The meat was entirely 
cooked from the bones and it was very good but she found 
that she had no hankering for slop. 


She would relish some of the wild strawberries but 
she was far too weak to make the trip to the sunny spot 
where Dailey found them. Her mouth was dry and parched 
and she drank some of the stale water without her thirst 
being relieved. The more she thought of the strawberries 
the hungrier for them she became. 

Around mid-afternoon she tottered to the doorway, re- 
moved one of the logs and, after resting, made her way 
slowly to the spring where she lay prone upon the fallen 
leaves for some time. She drank deeply of the cooling water. 
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Rested and refreshed, she got to her feet and continued 
for another hundred feet to the open sunny space where the 
rich earth was covered with red berries. With a stick she 
drove away several snakes which were warming themselves 
in the sun. She sat on the damp ground and ate her fill of 
the sweet, luscious berries. She could not remember when 
anything had tasted so good. Weaving a basket from leaves, 
She filled it with the fruit. A slender withe for a handle 
completed the receptacle which she hung about her neck. 

She was damp and chilled from contact with the under- 
brush and the ground but when she started back she made 
good progress until within a short distance of the cave. 
Dropping then to the ground, she crawled to the doorway 
and, after resting a moment, put the basket of strawberries 
carefully on the floor just inside. 

Not until then did she sense the rank, acrid odor which 
filled the whole cave—the sour repulsive odor with which 
everyone living on the frontier was familiar from personal 
contact—the unmistakable body odor of a filthy, unwashed 
Indian. 

Sheer horror engulfed Mona, deprived her of the power 
to speak or move. Her skin crawled, her heart almost 
stopped beating, a low shriek escaped her lips and she 
shuddered with fear and repulsion. Then she became half 
delirious. There was no rest, no peace for her in the night- 
mare of her mind. She seemed to be wafted through illimi- 
table space at a headlong rate of speed—then she seemed to 
be falling interminably into a bottomless abyss. Finally, 
when she came to earth, it was at her home in Cannons- 
burg— the crude shack without a chimney. Clearly she could 
see it outlined against the dense woods which came to within 
a hundred yards of the back of the cabin. 

There was the well that Dailey had dug and the lift 
pole was exactly where they had left it that gloomy May 
day when they loaded all their possessions into the ox cart 
and started westward. There was the tiny garden which she 
had tended with loving care. Around the cabin morning 
glories twined and vainly tried to reach the roof. 

She sensed rather than felt a sort of nostalgia in a flood 
of memories of the past that crowded upon her. She could 
see that gnarled old elm tree on the farm of her childhood 
days whose limbs came down to the ground, sheltering the 
beehives underneath it. 

Then, out from under the elm tree she saw a red 
dragon-like face staring calmly at her. She could see the 
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eyes in the face quite plainly. They were hard and cold and 
they stared at her unwinkingly—like the eyes of a snake, 
utterly expressionless. The nose beneath the eyes was bold 
and aquiline and the mouth beneath the nose was a thin- 
lipped cruel gash. The dragon was completely bald except 
for the top-knot of long black hair into which were thrust 
several eagle’s feathers. The tight-drawn skin of the night- 
mare face was a copper-red under its encrusting dirt. 

Mona felt herself falling thru space again. She was giv- 
ing birth to her first baby which the red dragon devoured 
staring fixedly and calmly at her all the while. She was held 
by the dragon’s unwinking gaze as a bird is held helpless 
by the gaze of a snake. In her terror she tried to run, to 
move, to scream but the dragon’s gaze held her fast. Then 
her beloved Dailey seemed to stand before her protectively, © 
with the monster slowly advancing upon him. Dizzily the 
monster and Dailey moved about, feinting and parrying 
blows. 

Again Mona felt pain! and now it was her breasts. 
Gasping, she opened her eyes to see the red dragon bending 
over her, examining her flabby breasts as unconcerned as 
he would have examined the pelt of a fox. She struck at 
the savage’s hand but he only shrugged and grunted, “Ugh. 
White squaw no good!” Only then was she conscious that 
the Indian had lifted her on the bed and had ripped open 
her dress. Her breasts pained her where the brute had been 
pinching them. She thought abstractedly that she must be 
very sick if even a savage had found her undesirable. 

Slowly she turned her head to look at him but he had 
slipped outside and was closely scanning the woods below 
the hovel. The meaning of the nightmare she had experi- 
enced then came to her. The breech-clouted, moccasined, 
vilely odoriferous creature was the red dragon which 
waited for Dailey to appear. She must somehow save him 
from being killed and scalped. A strong mother instinct 
came over her—fierce and uncompromising. She raised her- 
self slowly from the bed, her head bobbing and her heart 
pounding wildly. ~ 

With a supreme effort she dragged herself slowly across 
the floor of the cave to where the square-headed axe lay 
and carried it back to the bed. After sliding it underneath, 
out of sight, she resumed her place on the bed, feeling 
triumphant that she had accomplished that definite action. 
Her feeling of triumph was short lived for the savage came 
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back into the hovel with a look of faint amusement on his 
face. 

With an articulate grunt he reached under the bed and 
drew the axe from its hiding place. After running his 
thumb approvingly over its keen edge he made a pretense 
of threatening her with it and actually chuckled when she 
did not wince or scream. So long as he remained in apparent 
good humor she felt that she was not in any immediate 
danger but if he heard Dailey approaching he probably 
would sink the axe into her head and then kill Dailey when 
he came to the opening in the cave. ; 

Mona saw her problem clearly. She could not live, 
whatever happened, and death was of no importance to her 
any longer. She must try to save her husband. The thought 
gave her strength and courage. She turned again to the 
savage who had been examining the few objects on the 
shelf with curiosity. He now held the Bible fingering the 
leaves clumsily. Abruptly he thrust it toward her saying 
something unintelligible to her which she took to be a com- 
mand to read it to him. She opened the book at random and 
read laboriously from the sixth chapter of St. John. 

The Indian stood near the doorway, alertly watching 
the approach to the hovel. He apparently listened to her 
reading with one ear attuned to possible sounds from the 
surrounding forest. Mona read with effort in the dim light. 
She was unable to pronounce many of the words but she 
hoped to be able to occupy his attention until she could de- 
vise some way to dispatch him. She had noticed that the 
hammered butcher knife, which Dailey had left lying on 
the ledge above the fireplace, was gone. 

Now that the intruder had removed the axe and the 
butcher knife from her grasp there was nothing left in the 
hovel that would serve as a weapon of even the most primi- 
tive sort except a few large, sharp-edged clam shells. One 
thing surprised her. The Indian was armed only with a 
crude bow and a few arrows except for a stone tommy- 
hawk and the butcher knife he had taken from her. 

Dailey told her that most of the Indians who roamed 
through the forests near the frontier settlements carried a 
rifle which was either captured in a raid or traded for with 
some conscienceless white man. Dailey had trained Piper 
to enter a stranger’s camp and make off with rifles or other 
valuables. The thought struck Mona, “this is why the Indian 
was unarmed and in a hovel. Piper had stolen his rifle and 
he was searching for it. In any case he would face any 
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danger or ruthlessly commit murder to obtain another one.” 

She had not quailed when the savage pretended to hit 
her with the axe. She feared only for Dailey. There was no 
reason why he should not live a normal life for years to 
come even though she would shortly be dead. 

Without glancing in her direction, the Indian slipped 
out of the doorway and walked openly and unhurriedly to 
the right. Within a few moments he returned, carrying a 
beaver by its forelegs—evidently one which he had killed 
with an arrow sometime earlier. Throwing it on the floor 
of the cave, he grunted, “White squaw cook ’em.” 


Mona assured him with assumed calmness she would 
cook it but said, “No can get skin off rat without knife.” He 
drew the butcher knife from his belt and held it out towards 
her, blade first, eyeing her fixedly with a cold stare of 
deadly menace. 


Her heart throbbed with hope. She took the knife by 
the blade and crawled to where he had thrown the animal’s 
body and, sitting on the floor, proceeded to skin and draw 
it. With the knife in her possession, she meant to seize 
the first opportunity to thrust it into the heart of the savage. 
She glanced from time to time at the motionless figure 
standing just outside the doorway. He presently faded from 
her view without making a sound or looking at her. 


Mona was disappointed—then suddenly inspired with 
faint hope, she crawled to the opening and cautiously looked 
out. The Indian was not in sight and she decided to make 
a desperate attempt at escape. She might be able to make 
her way to the creek she thought, find the pirogue and hide 
in it waiting for Dailey’s return. She knew she could not 
launch it and slip away from the Indian down the river. 

She stumbled hurriedly down the bank, fear and des- 
peration hurrying her on but she had not gone fifty feet 
when glancing back over her shoulder, she saw the Indian 
silently closing in on her. Falling to her knees she bowed 
her head expecting one blow of the tommyhawk would 
send her out of this world. Her face blanched and her heart 
beat wildly. This was death stalking her again! 

But the tommyhawk did not fall on her head. Instead 
the savage kicked her again and again until in desperation 
she roused herself and began to crawl back up the hill with 
the Indian following closely after her. She fell through the 
opening in the cave and lay there for some time partially 
unconscious. 
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When she looked up he had disappeared again. She 
could see it all now. The savage would dangle Dailey’s scalp 
before her eyes and then scalp and kill her. After all, she 
and Dailey would die together. After half an hour or so, the 
savage reappeared and without paying any attention to her, 
cut out a portion of the meat from the beaver, stuck it on a 
pointed stick and, squatting before the fireplace, held it in 
the small blaze that rose from the few sticks which he 
threw on the embers. 

Lying on the floor of the cave near the entrance, Mona 
watched him through partly closed eyes—more dead than 
alive. The Indian presently began to eat the half-cooked 
piece of beaver meat—the blood running down his chin as 
he tore the flesh the way a dog would have done. He did 
not even glance at Mona but he was alert to any possible 
sound in the forest and after devouring a second nearly raw 
piece of the beaver, he went outside once more. 

Dusk was coming on. Mona dragged herself to the fire- 
place and drank some of the turkey slop—then forced her- 
self to eat a piece of the beaver after roasting it until it was 
well done. She must have strength for the night she 
thought, silently praying that Dailey would not return 
hoping that in some way she could keep the Indian from 
killing him when he did come. 

After eating, she dragged herself back to where she had 
been lying when the savage stepped out of the hovel. Would 
the Indian gag and bind her for the night she wondered. 
She moaned from time to time until he returned and 
silenced her with a threatening flourish of the tommy- 
hawk. She roused then and dragged herself across the floor, 
making a half dozen efforts before raising herself on to the 
bed. She wished to feign utter exhaustion, then perhaps the 
savage would pay less attention to her. 

She had added some wood to the fire and devoutly 
hoped the Indian would not let it go out. The sun was low 
in the west and from where she lay on the rude bed she 
could see its warm reflection on the tree tops below the 
level of the cave. She wondered what the morrow would 
bring. Surely Dailey would return by then and still he 
might not. 

After a time the Indian came and stood over her. After 
looking at her for a moment he tore off a piece of her dress 
which he stuffed in her mouth. She struggled feebly and 
ineffectually as he fastened it in place. Then he bound her 
hands behind her back and tied her down with strips which 
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he tore off the blanket. Terror seized her and she struggled 
again and again until real exhaustion overcame her and 
she nearly fainted. She thought that death would be sweet 
but, after a time with great mental effort, she became calm 
and began to plan once more. 

The Indian could not be sure of what direction Dailey 
would come but Mona thought it would be most likely from 
the west. She pictured in her mind the most probable places 
where he could wait in ambush. He might take up his posi- 
tion a hundred feet west of the hovel and slightly down the 
hillside where many pea vine and pawpaw bushes were 
growing. The rotten log, over which she had fallen when 
she was returning from planting the garden, would be an 
ideal place for him to le in ambush. 

The question in her mind was how she could free her- 
self from the bonds which held her securely to the pallet. 
It was a crudely constructed thing. Dailey had not bothered 
to lash the two cross pieces onto the poles he had driven in ~ 
the clay wall. If she worked her body long enough back and 
forth she might be able to loosen it from the wall and it 
would fall to pieces. Then she would be free but still bound 
and gagged. 

The Indian had taken enough precautions against a sick 
woman to guard against the escape of a well one. She began 
to work her body back and forth, moving the pallet slightly. 
She thought perhaps she could jar the poles off the two 
stones which Dailey had set under the ends of them. She 
reasoned that if the poles should fall on the outside of the 
stones, the strands which held her would be tightened. If 
they fell inside, her bonds would be loosened and she might 
be able to wriggle free of them. She remembered that there 
was still some of the turkey slop left in the iron kettle. If 
she could get her hands into it and soak the deerskin thongs 
for a few minutes and soften them, she could get her hands 
free. 

She was so weak that it was difficult for her to move 
her body. It was still early and she must wait an hour or 
two before making an effort to escape. Probably the Indian 
would look in occasionally to make sure that she was 
securely fastened. She felt that she must rest—possibly 
sleep—for a short time. If Dailey didn’t appear in the early 
part of the night, the Indian would relax his vigilance and 
go to sleep. But where—inside or outside of the hovel? 

How long she had been asleep, or partially unconscious, 
she did not know though she thought it might have been a 
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couple of hours. Suddenly she was wide awake and con- 
scious that a form was obscuring the light from the opening 
that served as a doorway. It was the Indian. He stood there 
a moment or two, listened apparently, and then moved 
away. She could hear the night howlers far to the north 
and they usually did not begin their night chorus until two 
or three hours after darkness had set in. 

It was time for her to work herself free. The Indian 
had bound her feet rather loosely and after some exertion 
she managed to draw first one foot and then the other free 
of her boots. Then she spread her legs over the sides of the 
pallet in order to hold the two poles which ran lengthwise 
in place, she started swaying her body and pulling the poles 
inward toward each other with her legs. In about a quarter 
of an hour she was rewarded by feeling the end of one of 
the poles fall inside of the rock on which it had rested— 
thus loosening her bindings. In another few minutes she 
had slipped free of them and was rolling across the floor 
towards the fireplace. 

With an excruciating effort, she managed to get her 
bound hands into the kettle of turkey slop and tipping it 
sideways enough to wet the deerskin thongs which bound 
them together. Presently she could feel the thongs begin 
to soften and loosen and within a few minutes she was able 
to slip her hands free and tear the gag from her mouth. 
She sat on the floor rubbing her hands and wrists until the 
circulation was restored and then crawled back to the pallet 
and lifted the pole back in its place. After that she rolled up 
the bear skin and the remaining blanket to look like a form 
lying there so that if the Indian returned again and looked 
in from the doorway it would appear that she was still lying 
there. 

Then she thrust one of the big clam shells inside the 
bosom of her ragged dress—that being the only thing in the 
way of a weapon which was at hand. The Indian had the 
axe and was carrying the butcher knife thrust through his 
belt. After peering closely at the opening and listening, she 
ventured forth and crawled through the damp brush at the 
eastern side of the hovel. 

It was slightly lighter she noticed. Through the dense 
foliage overhead she could see a quarter moon rocking in 
the eastern sky. She crawled along trying not to make a 
sound and felt about for a good-sized rock. Presently she 
found one weighing perhaps ten pounds. By great exertion 
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she dragged it up the deep hillside and out upon the roof 
of the cave. 

Her plans were complete then but she found that she 
must rest. Her heart pounded wildly as if at last determined 
to break through her breast. Her head jerked with each 
beat, dizzy spells came and went in quick succession but 
she felt that she must hold out until she had accomplished 
her purpose. She lay for a few minutes listening to the 
forest sounds, the croaking of the frogs on the banks of the 
river below, the chirping of thousands of insects—the sharp 
bark of a fox. The distant howling of the wolves was the 
only sound which made her quake. 

After a few minute’s rest she felt stronger and steadier 
and able to finish the climb carrying the rock with her. 
With great stealth and noiselessly she managed to crawl out 
on the roof and poise the rock at its edge directly over the 
opening into the cave where a slight push would send it 
crashing down on the head of the intruder. She wondered 
if the Indian could hear the beating of her heart and kept 
her gaze fixed steadily on the darkness that was west, ex- 
pecting him to reappear from that direction. 

As she lay there on the roof of the cave near its front 
edge she thought that she heard a twig snap as though it 
had been stepped on and slowly, like a phantom of the 
night a figure advanced silently, stealthily. It stopped just 
below her and, even in the darkness, the vague shadowy 
form was the symbol of alertness. Mona’s heart bounded 
wildly. She was thankful for the chorus that the frogs had 
set up which would cover any slight sound she might make. 
She raised up on her knees, grasped the rock in both hands 
and, lifting it as high as she could, she dashed it down on 
the head of the savage. She heard the thud as it struck and 
a half-choked scream of pain—then sounds of struggling 
as he thrashed about on the ground below her like a 
stricken animal in its death throes. 

Fearing that the savage had not actually received a 
death blow—that in fact he might be only stunned for the 
time being—Mona decided that she would have to finish 
him off in some way. If she could snatch the tommyhawk 
or the butcher knife from his belt she had no doubt she 
could kill him. Without hesitation she swung around and 
managed to get her feet and legs over the top of the slant- 
ing logs which formed the front wall of the hovel and fell 
to the ground below tearing a great hole in her dress and 
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painfully scratching one of her thighs. She could feel the 
blood running down her leg. 

Her hand clutched a rock as she fell headlong and, hold- 
ing to it desperately, she crawled toward the spot where 
the savage lay thrashing about in the darkness. When she 
got within arm’s length of him, she raised the rock and 
struck at him with all the strength she could muster. 
Luckily the blow landed on his head and Mona heard his 
body rolling several feet down the hillside. 

She thought that she had killed him but he still con- 
tinued to struggle, making gutteral sounds of mingled agony 
and baffled rage. If he got away he might still die or he 
might recover enough to return and kill her and then wait 
in ambush and kill Dailey. She had to finish the job she 
had started and the sharp edge of the clam shell, which 
fortunately she had not lost, was the only weapon she had. 

Mona crawled after the savage and struck vicious blows 
at his head and face while he floundered about like a wild 
thing. She could hear his breath coming in gasps and felt 
the edge of the clam shell cutting into his flesh. Then it was 
knocked out of her hand and the savage grasped one of her 
legs trying to pull her to him. 

Groping about in the darkness she struck the savage 
full in the face until his grasp on her leg relaxed and he lay 
still. Wishing to make sure that he was actually dead, she 
discovered that he had become entangled in the pea vines 
as he rolled down the hillside and that the stone tommy- 
hawk was grasped in his right hand. 

He had been vainly trying to pull her towards him so 
that he might dash her brains out with the tommyhawk but 
he had not been able to do so because he was so entangled 
in the pea vines. She could not hear him breathe and she 
thought he was dead but she had to make certain. Removing 
the tommyhawk from his hand she grasped it and struck 
many times at his head. She felt his skull cave in like a 
broken eggshell and not until then did she faint away. 

In a nebulous world of nightmare, Mona sought grop- 
ingly for Dailey. He could return now for the Indian was 
gone. Dailey must come back. She needed him to help her 
get to the hovel. She could not get back there without help 
but she had to get back out of the night and the darkness 
and the abyss of fear which encompassed her. 

Dailey would be proud of her. He might even lay his 
hand on her head and say a kind word or two to her. Surely 
after what she had done he would take the trouble to pile 
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rocks on her bury hole so the night howlers couldn’t dig 
her up. 

The long-drawn-out howl of a wolf pierced Mona’s 
consciousness like a knife. She jerked herself half erect, 
choking in terror, and tried to move her nearly paralyzed 
limbs. Her right hand, seeking some sort of leverage to help 
her gain her feet, slid sickeningly over the grewsome mess 
that had been the savage’s face and head. Retching uncon- 
trollably, she dragged herself several feet away from the 
inert body then dug her fingers into the damp forest earth 
and began to crawl up the hillside toward the hovel. 

Clutching at the deep-rooted pea vinés, she pulled her- 
self upward foot by foot until she could see the crude 
structure looming up against the sky. A few moments later 
she had crawled through the opening and after resting for 
a short time she managed to get up on her feet and work ' 
the log back into place which closed the doorway. Then she 
stumbled to what was left of her bed, fell completely ex- 
hausted upon it and was asleep instantly knowing nothing 
more until it was broad daylight. 

She looked about her. The iron kettle, which had held 
the turkey slop, lay on its side where she had tipped it over 
while trying to loosen the deerhide thongs which bound 
her wrists. The remains of the beaver, which she had 
skinned and drawn at the savage’s command, were sur- 
rounded with a swarm of flies and the place still reeked of 
his filthy presence. 

She had to have some water. She was consumed with 
thirst, her bloody hand sickened her, her shoulder was 
lame and sore, her left leg stiff and painful. Would Dailey 
never come? It was safe for him to come now—she had 
killed the savage. She had done her final duty as a faithful 
wife. She would be glad to die now but she was afraid the 
night howlers could dig under the ends of the logs which 
formed the front of the hovel and feast off her body. She 
must keep alive until Dailey came back. 

With renewed resolution, she made her way to the 
spring where she drank long and deeply—then washed her 
face and hands. After this she managed to get to the spot 
where the wild strawberries were growing and, sitting on 
the ground, she picked and ate enough of them to satisfy 
her immediate hunger. Then she partly walked and partly 
crawled back to the hovel. 

The afternoon passed slowly. Mona suffered violent 
coughing spells and her shoulder and leg were very sore 
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and painful. Fever and chills alternated in her body in 
quick succession. At times she thought of the hideous thing 
lying a short distance down the hillside and retched when 
she did. She thought there was probably nothing left there 
but gnawed bones which the wolves had fought over dur- 
ing the night—although she had not heard any sounds. 

She prayed much of the time and read as best she could 
from the Bible which gave her courage. As evening ap- 
proached, she aroused herself sufficiently from her ab- 
straction to think of rekindling the fire. She crawled pain- 
fully to the fireplace and terror again gripped her. The fire 
seemed to be out although a few unburned sticks lay across 
the still warm ashes. 

She blew on them for several minutes unavailingly. 
Then she tore out several pages of the Bible and pressed 
them into the ashes and resumed blowing on them without 
inducing even a slight curl of smoke. 

Night would be coming on soon and she considered 
what she could do without fire to protect herself. She must 
at least find the axe and bring it into the hovel. She found 
it without much trouble as the Indian had merely hidden 
it behind a nearby tree after taking it out of the cave. She 
brought it inside and moved the log into place which closed 
the opening. 

She listened carefully, praying fervently that the 
sounds which she imagined she could hear were made by 
Dailey as he approached the hovel. Frequently she peered 
out into the gloom hoping to see his stooped form emerging 
from the fringe of trees which circled it. 

She shuddered violently when she thought of the body 
of the savage lying only a short distance away and the 
hideous pandemonium which would ensue if the night 
howlers got wind of it and assembled for a feast. In spite 
of the sultry heat she shuddered and her teeth chattered 
violently when she visualized again and again the death 
agonies of the Indian after she had dropped the rock on his 
head. She lay listening to the chorus of frogs below on the 
river banks and the endless chirping of the crickets. Finally 
she fell into a troubled sleep from which she awoke with 
a start. 

A vicious snarl came from some large animal which 
was answered by a chorus of yelps and howls. Mona raised 
herself to a sitting position and listened, feeling the same 
sickening horror that had come over her when she first saw 
the Indian standing by the niche in the wall. With her heart 
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fluttering wildly, she reached for the axe and felt more se- 
cure when her fingers closed around its handle. 

There was a rustling sound in the brush outside and 
the nightmarish scream of a wild animal which she thought 
must be a painter. Then a hellish chorus of snarls and howls 
echoed over the hillside followed by a rushing and crashing 
of rapidly moving bodies in the underbrush. 

Then the larger animal—probably a bear—seemed to 
be withdrawing towards the creek. Then came the sound of 
wrenching and tearing at something, the cracking of bones 
and the snarling of wolves. Mona pressed her fingers in 
her ears, a cry escaped her lips and she sank back, half 
fainting, on the bed. 

Two fiery red eyes glared down on her from overhead. 
She had been roused by the falling bits of clay in her face. 
In desperation, she reached for the axe but it had fallen 
to the floor. A pale moon shone far in the south and faint 
rays of light penetrated the gloom of the forest and outlined 
the palisade forming the front of the hovel. 

Something dark was moving slowly trying to scramble 
up the poles. Mona tried to scream but her voice was only 
a panting gasp. Floundering about on the floor, her hands 
grasped the axe and, raising herself to her feet, she struck 
the palisade a feeble blow. The animal dropped to the 
ground and shortly afterward she heard a scratching over- 
head on the low roof and the hot breath of a wolf assailed 
her nostrils as she peered upward at the opening where 
she could see his gleaming eyes peering down at her. 

She thrust upward with the axe and felt it strike 
against the animal’s head. The wolf’s howl was echoed by 
the howls of other wolves which she could hear scratching 
about the logs. She felt like a trapped animal. If she had a 
gun or even a lighted torch she would not be so terrified 
but she had only the axe with which to defend herself and 
all she could do was strike blindly at any place where one 
of the animals was trying to dig or force a way into the cave. 
She thought wildly she was going to become a meal for the 
night howlers in spite of all she could do. For seemingly 
endless hours she could hear the beasts prowling about, 
scratching at the logs, trying to scramble up them, walking 
about on the roof and howling at brief intervals. 

It was almost a matter of surprise to her when the first 
faint rays of daylight began creeping into the cave that she 
was still alive and able to stand on her feet for a few min- 
utes. Peering through the crevices between the logs she 
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could see shadowy forms still circling the hovel but hope 
sprang up in her heart because she knew that with full 
daylight they would slink away in the forest. 


Unbelievably, she thought she smelled smoke. She 
peered at the fireplace but could not see even the smallest 
sign of a glowing ember but again another gust of wind 
brought the smell of smoke to her. A large gray form was 
outlined against the palisade, trying to climb up. 

Bracing herself to deal a blow, Mona struck wildly 
downward through one of the crevices between the logs, 
and luckily the blade of the axe crashed through the head 
of the animal and it fell to the ground. 


Instantly the other wolves were upon its body, snarl- 
ing, fighting each other and tearing it to bloody shreds. 
The whole thing was over in a matter of minutes and in the 
rapidly growing daylight the whole band began to slink 
away. 

Mona was not watching them. The force of the blow 
which she had delivered with the axe had thrown her off 
balance and she had fallen to the floor of the cave. She at- 
tempted to rise and found that her left arm was useless. 
Then she realized that the sound she heard, like a dry stick 
breaking when she struck the floor, had been the bone in 
her arm. 


She bowed her head to the floor. This is the end, she 
thought. She lay there for several minutes and once more 
she smelled leaves burning. 

Hope surged in her heart and with some difficulty she 
raised herself to her knees and crawled to the fireplace. 
She began scratching at the clay which Dailey had plastered 
over the outside of the rock crevice. It fell in chunks on the 
hearth. She peered upward into the crevice and there, two 
or three feet back from the opening, she could see a faintly 
glowing red ember. A leaf drifted down the crevice and 
while she watched it a tiny curl of smoke rose and then the 
leaf burst into flame. 

She must provide something dry and easily combustible 
at once for the small glowing ember there in the crevice 
to feed upon or it would shortly burn itself out. She thought 
of her mother’s lace glove—the one the savage had not done 
away with. With an immense effort she got to her feet, 
found the glove and wound it around the end of a stick 
which she thrust into the ember where it still glowed. Now, 
if the good Lord would only send another gust of wind to 
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blow more dead leaves into the crevice she might have a 
fire burning on the hearth again. 

The glove was all that was left to bind her to the past, 
to her childhood home, to the happiness she had known 
before she had ever met Dailey. And now it had to be sacri- 
ficed. She wept as she wrapped the glove around the end 
of the stick. It was ignited and she quickly withdrew it and 
laid it on the hearth where it flamed brightly. Frantically 
she tore pages from the Bible to feed the small flame and 
fed twigs and small chips to it to coax it into more vigorous 
life. She laid heavier sticks on and the fire crackled and the 
flames leaped higher. Mona laid her head down on the cold 
floor with her left arm lying helpless at her side. Then 
she knew no more. 
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Barrows Mill on Federal Creek. Built 1800, First mill in Ohio 
to make white flour. 


Chapter Five 


Bury Hole 


A man with a deeply tanned face and kindly gray eyes 
was stooped over her trying to force some warm squirrel 
broth between her lips. Her left arm was bound with splints 
and a clean piece of cloth. She was lying on the bed which 
had been restored to some sort of order and patches of sun- 
light were playing about the floor of the cave. She felt won- 
derfully refreshed. “Ye aint Dailey,’ Mona said weakly. 


“No, I aint Dailey, my name’s Nathaniel Sawyer,” the 
man told her. “I’m a hunter and trapper in the parts here- 
abouts. I allow from the looks of things outside ye had a 
hard night fightin’ off two kinds of varmints. I was holed- 
up a mile or so up the river last night an’ hearin’ them 
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pesky wolves howlin’ so long over this way, I dropped down 
here a little after sunrise to have a look at things. I’ll stay 
hereabouts until yore man comes back. Then I’ll be droppin’ 
on down to Marietta.” 

Mona looked at him gratefully. “Thanks fer what ye 
have done, mister,” she said. “I’ve got a strange feelin’ 
hoverin’ over me this mornin’—like as if I be about ready 
to take off. I aint got much time left anyway; that I do 
know. I’d got a likin’ to tell yer about last night. Even if 
Dailey do get back afore I’m a goner he wouldn’t pay much 
attention to my story. He’d be so busy tellin’ about his 
huntin’ trip an’ that worthless yaller dog of his’n he couldn’t 
hear me. He aint never had no time fer women’s fussin’.” 

The man nodded, pulled the stool nearer to the pallet 
and sat down on it. “All right, go ahead and tell me all about 
it,’ he said kindly. 

Mona related all the events of the previous day and 
night from the time when she found the savage waiting for 
her in the hovel. She shuddered at times and found it dif- 
ficult to breathe. When she had finished the tale she some- 
how felt relieved. She could put the thought of what she had 
been through behind her. 

She looked curiously at her visitor. She saw a man of 
medium size, perhaps forty but he looked older. His shoul- 
ders were slightly stooped and a handle-bar mustache 
dropped away from a sober mouth. He was dressed in the 
usual buckskin attire of the frontier hunter and trapper; a 
long rifle with a pearl-inlaid stock was never far from his 
hand. His eyes, when he was not looking at her directly, 
held a hard and unforgiving gleam. 

“Who be ye, anyway, Mr. Sawyer?” Mona _ asked. 
“Where be ye from? Me an’ Dailey, we come out here ter 
this tarnel wilderness from Pennsylvania—an’ me already 
dyin’ when we started.” 

Nathaniel Sawyer looked at her with compassion. “I 
was born in Sussex County, New Jersey, in 1761. My father 
was a tanner an’ he migrated to a place 8 miles below the 
Great Kanawa Falls in 1773 where I saw him an’ all the 
rest of the family slaughtered by Indians except myself. 
After that I joined up with Lord Dunmore’s army as a 
runner an’ fought in the battle of Point Pleasant some thirty 
miles down the Ohio River. 

“Later, I marched up this Hockhocking Valley with him 
an’ camped the first night right down below here before the 
redskins sued for peace. Since then I’ve done a little huntin’ 
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through this country. You folks aint the first whites in this 
region. Nigh 600 Virginians marched up this valley in the 
fall of 1774 but after they fell back it still remained In- 
dian land.” 

“lve suffered from the savages, too,” Mona said 
weakly. “I wish I could tell my story to other white women 
and warn ’em of what waits for ’em in this wilderness.” 

“It wouldn’t do any good to warn folks,” Sawyer re- 
plied philosophically. ‘“‘They will be comin’ up this river 
in droves in the next few years. They’re figgerin’ on buildin’ 
a school at a place a day’s paddlin’ up the river to be called 
the Ohio University. Think on that, woman! Think on that. 
But Ill see that your story is told and I'll make your history 
known to your folks back home.” 

* * * 

David Dailey dragged a litter-like contraption down 
the hillside. He was of sober mien but saw no necessity for 
shedding tears. He reckoned it wouldn’t do the dead any 
good. He truly felt sorry for Mona who had been his wife 
for something like 20 years—just how many he couldn’t re- 
member. He had spent some time thinking about their mar- 
ried life that afternoon as he sat on the three-legged stool 
in front of the hovel with Piper at his feet—contemplating 
with unusual soberness the hazards and futility of life. 

Mona had passed way quietly about daybreak after 
spending a restless night. She had mumbled a lot about a 
savage she had killed with a rock and a clamshell. At times, 
She had been incoherent. Dailey was irritated about the 
whole affair. When he had returned from his scouting trip 
two days previously, neither his wife nor the Sawyer fel- 
low seemed to be at all interested in what he had to tell— 
how he had followed a buffalo nearly two days before he 
succeeded in putting a bullet in it not a dozen miles up the 
Hockhocking gash. 

That Sawyer fellow seemed to be positively hostile— 
had glared at him in a hard way and made free to lecture 
him on the wickedness of leaving a sick wife to the mercy 
of renegade Indians and wolves. He couldn’t see that it was 
any of the fellow’s business. Mona had been too sick and 
weak to go along with him—what else could he do but leave 
her alone? 

He did appreciate the fellow’s looking after Mona for 
two days and a night though. If he hadn’t done that, it 
would have been tough on the old girl when she couldn’t 
rightly look after herself. 
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As he dragged Mona’s corpse through the brush along 
the north bank of Federal Creek trying to find a shallow 
place where he could cross without too much difficulty, 
he became more and more irritated at the unconscious cause 
of the unnecessary trouble he was going to. The evening be- 
fore, she had insisted that he carry her to the opening that 
served as a doorway so that she could point out, through a 
break in the trees, a small grove of pines some hundreds of 
feet southwest of the hovel. 


There was where she wanted to be buried because she 
allowed there would always be something green over her 
grave, summer or winter. Dailey had argued, reasonably 
enough, that she wouldn’t know whether there was any- 
thing there to cover her grave with. He couldn’t see why it 
wouldn’t be just as well to bury her below the north bank 
of the creek where the earth was sandy and the digging 
would be easy. 

But Mona was unreasonable as sick people are liable 
to be—was adamant in her desire to be buried in the par- 
ticular spot she had pointed out. Rather than argue with 
her any longer, Dailey shrugged his shoulders and promised 
that he would plant her under the pines. In spite of the 
wholly unnecessary trouble he was going to in order to ful- 
fill his promise to a dying woman, he felt vaguely pleased 
with himself for making the concession which he had made. 
It seemed to make her happier and brighter at the time 
until the coughing and gasping began again. 

He found a place where the water was no more than 
knee deep and, lifting the litter in his strong arms, he 
carried it across the twenty-foot width of the creek and put 
it down on the opposite bank. Then he called to Piper, who 
was acting queerly—howling from time to time and keep- 
ing at a distance. 

Dailey beamed on the dog when he finally persuaded 
it to follow the funeral procession. “Piper,” he said, “ye be 
an intelligent dorg. Ye knows full well thet ye hev lost yore 
only enemy—an’ yet ye be sorry fer her. Ye are surely a 
noble animal an’ I hope it will be many a day afore I hev 
ter lay ye away. An’ when ye do pass away I swear afore 
God that ye’ll hev one uv the finest funerals man’s noblest 
friend ever did hev.” 


Piper gazed intently on his master’s face as though he 
understood everyword which had been said and lifted up 
his head howling lugubriously. 
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“Ain’t nothin’ like a dorg fer a true companion,” mut- 
tered Dailey as he lifted the end of the litter and grudg- 
ingly began to drag it up the incline toward the clump of 
pine trees. 

The ground there was hard as he expected it to be. Af- 
ter the first foot or so he had to loosen it up with the blade 
of his axe. Shoveling out the dirt with a big clam shell was 
a slow job but he persisted at the task until he had dug the 
grave to a depth of about three feet which he considered 
was deep enough. Iffen the night howlers were goin’ to dig 
up a corpse anyway what was the sense to going to a lot of 
trouble to dig another two or three feet in hard soil that 
was full of pine roots. 

He had been kind and obliging enough to bury the old 
girl under the pine trees where she wanted to be planted— 
but some people never could be pleased he thought. He had 
brought along the motheaten bearskin to wrap her body 
in but he had been evasive about making any definite prom- 
ise. It would have taken him a day at least to chop down 
the right kind of tree, cut the trunk to proper length and 
slab it, then fit the planks together and peg them with 
pins. 

That would simply be a waste of energy. He wasn’t 
sure of what the Bible said about making false promises to 
dying people and then not carrying them out so he had made 
no definite promise. In things like that it was wise not to 
make rash promises. 

After completing the burying job to his satisfaction, 
Dailey squatted on the pine needles at the head of the grave 
which he had rounded up neatly. With two sticks and a deer 
hide cord he had fashioned a rude cross and stuck it in the 
ground. And now he was fingering his fife. 

After a furtive look around to make sure that he was 
alone — having a strange feeling that he was being 
watched — he put it to his lips and played the Funeral 
March not merely once but half a dozen times. It gave him 
a strange sort of feeling playing it and once or twice he 
felt as though he might be going to shed a few tears. 

Then the absurdity of the thought almost made him 
smile. The dog, Piper, was being something of a problem. 
Usually when he played the Funeral March, Piper would 
throw his head back and howl loudly. Now he was sitting 
at the foot of the grave, whimpering occasionally, and try- 
ing to slink into the woods. Each time he tried to slink 
away, Dailey promptly called him back and played the 
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Funeral March again. He was trying to get the dog to howl. 
Mona had wanted someone to mourn for her but Dailey, 
himself, did not feel like mourning or shedding any tears. 

If Piper would let out a howl or two, he felt that he 
could decently leave. He had an urge to go hunting. It 
would be a good two hours by the sun before dark and he 
was wasting his time there by the old woman’s grave when 
he could be tracking down some sort of game. Why couldn’t 
the damned dog let go with one long howl? He was lying 
there on the ground by the grave with his brown eyes re- 
garding his master mournfully and occasionally whimper- 
ing a little. 

Dailey, whose heart was nearly breaking at what he 
was about to do, reached down, grabbed Piper by the nape 
of the neck and pulled him to his feet. As the dog’s soft 
eyes regarded him, mutely reproachful, he belabored his 
beloved Piper with a stick until he howled mournfully— 
puzzled and bewildered by this cruel treatment which he 
had never suffered from his master before. 

Dailey straightened up dashing a tear from his eye, his 
heart a shambles. “Damn!” he muttered. “A dead woman 
makin’ a man beat the only creature he ever loved jest to 
have a mourner at her funeral. Never did I hear of such 
damn foolishness.” 

He picked up the axe and turned away from the grave 
while the dog stood there with his tail between his legs un- 
certain of what was to come but quite willing to forgive 
and forget. 

“Hi, Piper,” Dailey called back over his shoulder, “‘let’s 
go huntin.’” | 

Eagerly the dog bounded after him. 

When he had gone a little way, Dailey looked back, 
hearing some sound. Well! He’d had a feeling he was being 
watched. There was that fellow, Sawyer, carrying stones 
to pile over Mona’s grave. 

“Fool!” muttered Dailey. 
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The Hubbub Lasted Until 5 o’clock 


PART I 


Chapter One 


Beyond the World’s 
Boundary 


In Walker’s History of Athens County Ohio, published 1859, Col. Wm. 

Stewart states: 

“In Oct. 1802 Father returned to the old farm to rig out a team for 
migration to the northwest territory. The preparations having been completed 
a day and hour were set for starting 8 o’clock A.M. Then about a hundred 
friends and neighbors from all quarters came flocking in to bid us farewell. 
I shall never forget the scene that followed. They all thought we were going 
so far beyond the world’s boundary that we should never be heard of again. 
The hubbub lasted until 5 in the afternoon before Father could say good bye 
in a strong voice and then we started .. .”’ 


For the last time Ruth Stewart stood among her people. 
Resentment flared in her heart as she thought of the future. 
During the hours when a crowd was paying them a last 
tribute of friendship and affection, in the old Stewart farm- 
yard, she hated all men who had wild ambitions. 
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Her daughter Lucinda was clasped to her bosom, a 
prayer rose again in her heart that this journey would be 
made impossible. Her emotions fought against being pulled 
up from civilization and transplanted into the Ohio wilder- 
ness. If Daniel could have looked into her mind and read 
the thoughts seething there that afternoon, he would have 
thought she was headed for damnation. She was his wife 
and it was a woman’s duty to follow her husband to the 
ends of the world. 

“I hate you for this, Daniel, You’re taking me away 
from every thing I love, my home, my father, my friends 
and neighbors, all that is dear to me. I’ll never forgive you 
for it, never!” Ruth had sobbed. 

“Oh dry up” he snapped. “You still got your young- 
uns, even tho you hate their sire.” 

“God will punish you for this, Daniel, mark my word.” 

“Humph,” he snorted, “a lot you know about God. He 
punishes them that deserves it. I had my flow of soul two 
years ago. I be a Christian man. 

“IT don’t drink hard liquor like some of those out in the 
yard, or carry on with wimmen. I’m doing this traveling 
for your own good. If you did not want a man with push 
and get up, why didn’t you marry that damned John Case 
that wanted ye so bad when I was courtin’ you.” 

“Everyone says we will never be heard of again and 
we be going to a wilderness where there is privation and 
that like as not the Indians will kill us all or we will be 
burned at the stake,” sobbed Ruth. _ _, ; 

“I fought the British and I’ll fight the savages,” said 
Daniel determinedly. “Ruth, ye know I have been good 
to you. I have known all these years why you are so anx- 
ious to be with child and that you feigned illness to keep 
me here in Sussex County. I have delayed this trip, lo, 
these many years to please you. True the country is wild 
and unsettled, but in a short time Ohio will be a state 
and the settlers will pour in fast. I want to get out there 
and buy up thousands of acres while land is cheap. We 
got nigh five thousand dollars secreted in the wagon when 
most settlers leave for the back country with hardly five 
dollars. We will be rich in a few years an’ I may run for 
Governor of the State. I promise you a mansion an’ will 
shield you from the hardships which is the lot of the back- 
woods woman,” he added soothingly. 

Ruth tried almost to the point of desperation to under- 
stand Daniel. Sometimes he was emotional as a child in 
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marked contrast to his usual self-contained, authoritative 
manner. There had been a time when she had loved that 
quality of strong determination in Daniel. He had wooed 
and won her with it. Now she hated it with a smouldering 
and growing passion that threatened to consume her. 

She brushed tear-stained eyes and looked out in the 
yard, standing on the stone hitching post. Her diminutive 
husband was leading the boistrous crowd in his favorite 
song “God Save Great Washington.” In a moment or two 
he would be telling them that Washington was weak and 
lacked decision. He knew—he had fought under him. 

Now he was having a calabash of buttermilk with 
Pastor Bertine, the man who had converted him to Metho- 
dism. She doubted that the Reverend cared for buttermilk 
but people did what Daniel asked or he might seek ways 
to punish them. It was undeniably true that people either 
loved him or hated him, there was no middle course. He 
was basically a good man but of such marked contrast he 
often drove her to distraction. He had moments of rare 
tenderness but usually his thin lips were pressed together 
in unrelenting severity. Though small he was dapper in 
looks, black hair and eyes above an aqueline nose. He was 
dressed in a long black frock-tail coat. Black highly polished 
boots came up to his knees. He wore a high-domed hat to 
add height to his stature. 

He was uncompromising, even fanatical in religious 
matters, a member of a new raw sect held in contempt 
by the older more sedate religious bodies. Nominally stingy, 
a hard and close business man, he gave liberally to his 
church. 

He was breaking through the crowd and entering the 
kitchen door. 

‘It’s irritating,” he said crustily, “here we be trying 
to get away since eight o’clock an’ now its midafternoon 
an’ still they come. There be no end of the jawing and shov- 
ing and afearing for us. We must be on our way.” 

“Well Daniel, I hope you know what you are doing,” 
Judge Fulford Arnold, Ruth’s white-haired and stooped 
father was speaking. 

“l’ve been wanting to go for eighteen years,” said 
Daniel stoutly ‘That should prove I have given some 
thought to the matter.” 

“If you had gone eighteen years ago you would not 
be alive now. It is said that perhaps half the settlers who 
have settled the Ohio country have been slaughtered by 
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the savages. Sixteen hundred have been burned at the 
stake. Their womenfolk carried off to serve as concubines 
and produce Indian babies,” continued the Judge. 

“Judge,” said Daniel sullenly, “I am truly sorry that 
I must take your only daughter into the wilderness. Have 
no fear she will be well protected. Mad Anthony Wayne 
has beaten the Indians at Fallen Timbers and only a few 
drunken renegades will be about. I will take care of them. 
Did I not stand before British troops when I was barely 
fifteen? There is a war coming, Judge, and methinks it 
will be fought in the Northwest territory. They will come 
down from Canada and up from the Gulf. It behooves our 
young nation to have men out there who will stand up to 
them. There must be one more struggle before we stand a 
free nation before the world. As for me and my sons, we 
will fight to the death. 

“God and love or the British and war. I can say my 
son-in-law is a man of contrasts and a righteous man. I 
know it is in vain but you have my blessing, tho I feel 
my days are numbered and this is my funeral.” The Judge 
turned to take Ruth into his arms. 

Daniel, growing more irritated at the delay, had sought 
out his brother Archelaus, who with his attractive wife, 
Lydia, and two children, Judith twelve, and Levi fourteen, 
had arrived from Litchfield the previous week. Arch had 
farmed the home estate with indifferent results and at 
Daniel’s urging, had decided to migrate west with his older 
brother. He was methodical and dependable but lacked the 
adventurous spirit of Daniel. His fair-haired wife was a 
miracle to behold. Unlike Ruth she was gay, bubbling with 
enthusiam at the impending trip. Her pealing laughter 
turned many a head that long-drawn-out day. While her 
sister-in-law was sobbing her heart out, Lydia like Daniel, 
was anxious to be on the way. 

“My Friends and loved ones, it’s time we be on our 
way,” shouted Daniel standing in the forepart of his hand- 
some wagon. “We have nigh four hundred miles of hard 
travel before us. If the Lord is willing I want to set my 
foot in the land of Canaan before this year it out.” 

He looked towards the house. Ruth, on the arm of her 
ancient father, was slowly approaching surrounded by a 
crowd of weeping relatives and neighbors. The men folks 
looked soberly on with many an unshed tear in their eyes. 
The crowd swarmed around as the sobbing woman climbed 
up into the wagon. The children were looking out the front 
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and rear ends with mixed emotions. Arch had already pulled 
his smaller wagon out thru the yard gate with his hairy- 
hoofed prancing bays. Lydia, with Levi and Julia, stood 
soberly in their wagon waiting for Daniel to get under way. 
They had met only a few of the crowd until today. 

“We will have a last prayer led by our beloved minis- 
ter,’ said Daniel bowing towards Brother Bertine. The 
preacher who doffed his hat looked heavenward, tears in his 
eyes. He called down the blessings of heaven on the mi- 
grants. When he had finished, Daniel, characteristically fol- 
lowed the “Amen” with words of his own, “I’m trustin’ 
ye, Oh God, to take us thru the wilderness to the Promised 
Land. For that I promise to bring the word to all the 
heathen Philistines within reach of my voice.” 

“Always bargaining” thought Ruth. 

A ragged cheer went up from the crowd. They loved 
the little man for all his bravado. He doffed his hat, cracked 
his whip over the back of his magnificent black percherons. 
As the horses lurched into their harness, the wagon began 
its creaking movement and followed Arch’s wagon out thru 
the barnyard gate. Daniel turned again and in a strong 
voice shouted “Goodbye an’ God bless you all,” Ruth 
feebly waved her bonnet and turned her eyes west, her 
heart a shambles. 

“What time is it, Father,” asked fourteen-year-old Wil- 
liam, sitting on a removable seat with three of his sisters 
behind Daniel. Daniel extracted a thick, silver watch from 
an inside pocket and glanced at its face. 

“Five minutes till five,’ he grumbled, “blasted folks 
never know when to quit jawing. We'll hardly get away 
from this place afore dark catches us.” 

William opened a leather-bound book and began scrib- 
bling on the first page, swaying with the movements of 
the wagon. After a few moments, he said, “How does this 
sound, Father. Left the Fulford home place, Sussex Co. 
New Jersey, at five minutes till five, October 23d, in the 
year of our Lord 1802 on the first leg of our journey to 
Federal creek on the Hockhocking river someplace in the 
Northwest territory.” 

“Very good my boy, very good. The place is about 
thirty miles due west of the settlement of Marietta and 
the agent said there was a cabin or two and some folks by 
the name of Barrows was buildin’ a mill there. It can’t be 
so wild after all,” he beamed benevolently at Ruth, her face 
averted. “Let the dead bury the dead. We start a new day, 
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a new life. This day will be long remembered, but let us 
remember it with sweetness, not sorrow. It be the destiny 
of some to go first, to clear the wilderness and make way 
for the serfs and downtrodden of Europe who in time will 
pour into this country by the millions and obtain freedom 
and prosperity as yet unknown to the human race. My 
children,” said Daniel turning in his seat, “have no fear of 
the future. Believe in the judgments of God and the destiny 
of the United States. Though some will die, we shall go on. 
Love and cherish your good Mother and do that which 
will make her lot easier. This be a cruel day for her.” 

Ruth glanced at her stern husband. Actually he was 
exulting to be on the way. Already he seemed to forget 
their home and the crowds dispersing in their various ways. 
To him the Rubicon was crossed, there was no turning back. 
Her destiny was sealed, only death would stop him now. 

The cries of her daughter aroused her and as she nursed 
her baby she thought of the events leading up to the mo- 
ment. It had been her own cousin, a Nathaniel Sawyer, who 
years ago had written her father of the glories of the lush 
Hockhocking valley. He had been with Lord Dunmore’s 
army back in the fall of 1774 during an Indian war. The 
letter unfortunately was read by Daniel and its glowing 
description of the area fired his imagination. She had suc- 
cessfully delayed Daniel year after year by feigning illness 
and keeping herself pregnant. However, Daniel met an Ohio 
Land company agent in New York city two years previous 
where he plied a real estate business and successful saddle 
factory. He had traded the home estate, where she was 
born, for two shares of the Ohio Land Co. or 3,417 acres 
sight unseen. He announced they would migrate, when he 
sold his business interests. She had managed to get her- 
self pregnant again but, child or no child, he announced 
they were migrating. He had, however, waited until the 
child was born, her tenth. 

His people were of Puritan descent, hard and inflexible. 
She had heard the story of his ancestry many times. His 
great great grandfather, a John Stewart, had fled from 
Scotland to north Ireland about 1667 to escape penalties 
incurred from noncompliance with royal edicts respecting 
religious worship and attendance at the parish church. Ire- 
land had become a refuge for proscribed Protestants and 
condemned Convenanters, and thither he went, prefering 
to abandon his native hills and grand estate, rather than 
renounce the Solemn League and Covenant, enacted in 
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1643. Charles II was attempting to destroy the Presbyterian 
religion. It was said that this John Stewart had a personal 
audience with the King in which he had denounced him 
for his immorality and his attempt to destroy religious 
liberty. He refused to bow before the King and had turned 
his back on him shouting he wanted Christ for his King. 
He was imprisoned and only through the powerful inter- 
vention of the League was he saved from execution. 

It was like the Stewarts, she thought, if there was 
trouble about, they were sure to get involved in it or better 
—they created it themselves. When the Church of Ireland 
was established in 1704 and the Protestants of North Ireland 
and the Roman Catholics of South Ireland were forced to 
pay taxes to support a state church, the descendants of 
John would have none of it. They preferred death to sup- 
porting any state church even tho it be of their own 
belief. In the religious friction that followed between a 
Protestant state church and a hostile Catholic population, 
the Puritans by the thousands set out for America in flimsy 
wooden ships. Thousands died at sea of disease and dozens 
of ships were heard of, never again. Yet by the thousands 
they sailed to a land of freedom where corrupt kings and 
powerful ecclesiastical authorities did not reign. The 
Stewarts had come about 1707 she understood, on a ship 
that sailed from Belfast with 156 persons aboard but when 
the ship arrived in Boston harbor all had died of the plague 
except 26. All the sailors had died and were buried at sea. 
It was a Stewart at the wheel when the ship docked. 

Her mother, long dead, was of Quaker blood. Her father 
was Church of England though she had always attended 
the local Congregationalist Church. She secretly resented 
the singsong of the itinerant Methodists. They seemed raw 
and crude. Indeed it was the common concept they were 
the lowest of the lowly, socially at least. They lacked the 
mustiness and traditions of the older sects. Daniel had 
claimed that if enough people believed the moon was made 
of green cheese it would be a respectable belief. It was 
the remnant, not the majority, which kept the command- 
ments of God, he contended. 

The jolting of the wagon was terrible and finally she 
got down, as did the older children, to walk. It was much 
easier. It was a heavily populated area and only when they 
passed thru villages did she ride the cumbersome vehicle. 
She was truly proud of it—people stared as they passed by, 
they had seen nothing like it. 
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It was built to order and was fifteen feet long at the 
top graduating to thirteen feet at the bottom. It was three 
feet deep and five feet wide. The ends curved up at the 
front and rear so the load it contained would not fall out 
going up or down steep hills. The bed was designed to be 
easily removed from the chassis and made into a boat for 
crossing streams. The rear wheels were five feet high and 
the front wheels were three feet. Two extra wheels were 
lashed underneath the wagon to be used in an emergency. 

Over six arched hickory bows, a canvas-like cloth was 
strung taut for protection against the weather. The body 
was painted a sky blue with white lettering shaded in red. 
Emblazoned on the sides was Daniel’s favorite motto, taken 
from the first American flag he had fought under, “Don’t 
Tread on Me.” Inside the wagon was the headboard of their 
vest bed, wrapped with blankets. The other parts were 
discarded. Her spinnet was packed, the legs having been 
removed. A red cherry chest of drawers, a hundred years 
old, was filled with keepsakes, silver and linens. Daniel’s 
father’s portrait and miscellaneous items were packed in 
sawdust. The sawdust was to provide bedding. A Brussels 
rug was on the floor. In a long narrow box fastened on one 
side were numerous utensils for cooking. Lashed on the op- 
posite side was a small barrel with water and food for the 
horses. Two mattresses were laid inside on top of the mis- 
cellaneous items. Above, small hammocks were hung for 
the sleeping children. Beneath the wagon, hooks had been 
fastened into the bed so that four hammocks could be hung 
for Daniel and the older boys. Arch’s wagon was lightly 
loaded and carried several items, including a tent, a 36-inch 
Saw, and iron parts for a sawmill. The horses were magnifi- 
cent, powerful, and commanded even more admiration than 
the guady wagon. A sturdy mare was the lead horse. The 
wagon was so heavily loaded that, at the last moment, Daniel 
decided three horses were necessary for the heavy wagon. 
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Retrospection 


They had gone about three miles, the fall night was 
coming on with a rush when Archelaus suggested making 
camp. Daniel wanted to drive on but Arch insisted “There 
is water and the place is sheltered.” Ruth and Lydia wanted 
to take shelter in a tavern but the boys were eager to camp 
out. Daniel suggested that many of the taverns had lice and 
bed bugs. He wished to support the boys and save some 
money. 

They built a fire and started supper, they had over- 
eaten during the eventful day and the food went begging, 
however the children disposed of some cold mutton sand- 
wiches and a glass of milk. Daniel, as usual, ate sparingly. 
Ruth noted in all their married life that under no cir- 
cumstances did he overeat. He had some apples and a tin 
of buttermilk purchased from a local farmer, his usual 
evening repast. A special treat that evening was a small 
portion of honey. 

Weary from excitement, the youngest children, Ezra, 
six, John, ‘seven, Charles, eight, and George four, slept in 
the wagon with Ruth and baby Lucinda, Lois twelve, Sara 
ten, and Mary nine, occupied one of the mattresses. Andrew 
sixteen, and William fourteen, slept in hammocks under 
the wagon. Daniel thinking of his army days, piled some 
hay from a nearby field near the fire, wrapped himself in 
a heavy blanket and lay down. 

Archelaus and his family arranged themselves on the 
other side of the fire. Levi not to be outdone by his cousins 
strung a hammock between two saplings. Murmers eddied 
about the two groups, finally subsiding into silence. Now 
and then there was a crackle from the embers, and the 
rustle of falling leaves. 

Daniel heard a sob from the wagon, no she was not 
reconciled to the trip. He thought of Lydia and the pleasure 
she seemed to be having and he sincerely wanted his wife 
to enjoy the journey, in part, at least. It was tragic for her 
to leave her old father. He winced as he recalled the parting 
less than three hours ago. 

She would never see her father again or be at his fu- 
neral. Daniel even suggested bringing him along but he 
was too feeble. He had secretly hoped the old fellow might 
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pass on to make it easier for Ruth, but he was tired of 
waiting, always waiting, for something to happen. Nothing 
would stand in his way now, not even death. He was going 
to the Ohio country come what may. 

He recalled a scene some two years ago when he had 
received word from Arch that he would dispose of the home 
estate and migrate with him. The letter told of the death 
of their sister Phoebe. Now there was only two brothers 
left. For near a hundred years the Stewarts had lived in 
the Litchfield area, now there was naught to hold them 
in the east. | 

“This is the first year of a new century, a fitting time 
for a new adventure.” He had stopped as he observed the 
hostile expression on his wife’s usually pleasant face. 

“The Lord has prospered me well as you know.” He 
did not include Ruth in his reference to his prosperity since 
she had not made a profession of her religion. “The Lord 
has seen fit to multiply our family, has given us a com- 
fortable home, a modest fortune.” 

“Yes, and now you are preparing to throw all these 
blessings back into His face, going off to an awful wilder- 
ness where we shall have our sons butchered and our 
daughters ravished by savages. You, You and the Lord!” 
She ran from the room. 

Her outburst had left him speechless. Lying there in 
the blanket, he shuddered as he remembered it. Normally 
he idealized womankind. Like most men, he liked to think 
of them as Goddesses, good and beautiful, above the gross- 
ness of the male. He truly believed that the “New Jeru- 
salem coming down from God out of heaven prepared as 
a bride adorned for her husband” would be occupied mostly 
by females. Man was basically more evil. He had more sex 
drive to involve him, committed more bestial crimes. Yet 
a woman could sin. “I must learn,” he thought, “to love 
woman simply because she is a human being and female.” 
That he thought, is also most important. 

Daniel had the party up at the crack of dawn. It bid 
fair to be a good day and every moment must count. They 
were headed west in the winter. He only regretted that 
they were not on the road two months earlier but that was 
water over the dam. After a hasty breakfast the two wagons 
pulled back on the pike and three miles were made before 
a weak sun warmed them up. 

At Hitchings fork they turned south towards Philadel- 
phia. Daniel had considered crossing the Delaware at Phil- 
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lips ferry and cutting diagonally across the state to Lan- 
caster but investigation revealed the roads or trails were 
impassable in places and going thru Philadelphia was ad- 
vised. Besides it was a great American city and he thought 
it was educational for his large brood to see the city. 


Ruth walked much of the time with Lydia. The baby 
was in the wagon with Lois and John who did not seem too 
well. The children would walk for a time but the pace set 
was hard and they would tire and climb back on the end 
gate to rest. At times Daniel handed the reins to Ruth or 
one of the boys while he paced along ahead of the wagons. 
She felt better when active tho felt a pang of deep sorrow 
at thought of her old, white-haired father wandering about 
the ancient farmstead. He was to stay there with a hired 
hand until the Ohio Land Co. would sell it to recover on 
their investment. Then he would go to live with his only 
sister in New York City. 


Tears welled in her eyes again as she saw the fruit 
orchard in her imagination. The frost had colored the leaves 
now but here and there were blobs of yellow and red 
apples. Never again would she see the hillsides in white 
and pink when the trees burst in bloom. Never again would 
she walk down the hollyhock path to the spring house or 
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see her children romp and play in the big fenced-in yard 
where she had played when she was a child. 


This wagon—this clumsy vehicle—crowded and rough 
going—was to be her mobile home for many many weeks. 
Ruth gave herself entirely over to thinking of the stories 
she had heard of the land to which they were headed and 
her heart turned cold with fear and foreboding. 


Two hundred miles of mountainous country lay before 
them. And wondrous tales had been told of this fantastic 
land—a land of strange flora and fauna. At no point did 
the West touch the Eastern settlements so no one really 
was certain that these tales were true. There were stories 
of strange trees, exotic flowers, of monstrous beasts roam- 
ing this Ohio wilderness. True, only bones of these monsters 
had been found but they were said to be as large as the 15- 
foot wagon she trudged beside. 


Those in the know reiterated tales of those who had 
glimpsed the monsters in the deep glades. One of these had 
pushed down a cabin, impaling six or seven members of its 
inhabitants on his enormous tusks and charged back into 
the forest again uprooting full-grown trees as he retreated. 


Daniel had ridiculed such reports as the distorted ima- 
gination of drunks and old-wives tales. Yet even he believed 
that watermelons grew to a length of five feet and it took 
a very strong man to lift one. He truly believed that stalks 
of corn grew to a height of 25 feet and that one stalk had 
a bushel of corn on it. If vegetation could grow to such a 
height it was logical that beasts and bears could do likewise. 

Many were the tales of painters—panthers—climbing 
down chimneys and feasting on women and children while 
the man of the house was gone. Still more terrifying were 
the countless Indian raids on the settlers. There were stories 
of men and boys dragged out and lashed to trees and stakes 
where they were slowly roasted alive—their screams rend- 
ing the air for days before death gave them a merciful 
release. Just to die quickly and easily with a stone toma- 
hawk in one’s skull was much to be desired. 

It was the irony of fate, that she should be married to 
a fanatic bent on sacrificing their lives in this mad and 
senseless migration. 

He admitted the possibilities and seemed eager for a 
war with the Indians and their British allies in Canada to 
settle the issue once and for all. But why should she be in- 
volved? Why was she singled out for all this misery and 
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why should her sons be burned at the stake and her daugh- 
ters ravished and the mothers of red savages? 


The white people who had first migrated were not one 
whit better than the savages. Many were criminals or 
maybe tories. It could be just the shiftless and no good 
went there to settle first. Old Sally Goodwin told as how 
some of these men had mated with beasts of the forests 
and these half-men-half-beasts actually lived in the remote 
settlements and boasted loudly—even proudly—they were 
half alligator. 

She remembered the name of one, a Mike Fink, who 
ate raw meat, made his living as a riverman. He could drink 
a gallon of raw whiskey in a day and for food he would 
eat a buffalo skin. He could out-shoot and out-fight any- 
body on the Ohio or Mississippi. It would be their luck to 
meet such a monster on the Ohio. After Mike had killed 
a man he sometimes made a bowl out of his skull so he 
could drain and drink the blood. Some of these tales were 
too fantastic to believe yet, as Daniel would say, “Where 
there is smoke there must be fire.” 

Again, she heard that these monsters mounted stumps, 
flapping their arms and crowing in spread-eagle fashion, 
while they challenged all comers to a fight for no particular 
reason. 


When fighting they gouged each others eyes, cut and 
maimed each other. The victor would break his opponent’s 
arm or leg and gouge his eyes out on his cheeks. She feared 
for Daniel because he had a quick-speaking, positive way. 
He was even insulting. He would be sure to get involved 
with these wretches and if the Indians didn’t kill him he 
would be maimed for life. Daniel, of course, had heard these 
wild tales and instead of fearing the future seemed even 
more anxious to go on. There was no fear in this man of 
hers small though he was in stature. 

The perilous frontier life was conducive to an emo- 
tional religion. Methodism was said to flourish out there. 
Kentucky was the scene of the first great camp meetings 
hardly two years past. In this world of pioneers practically 
all Scotch-Irish, the intellectual Presbyterians—the cult of 
the rich—was fast giving way to the Baptists and Metho- 
dists for they preached ‘free will’ and ‘universal grace.’ 

In every meeting of Equalitarians they sang: 

“Come hungry, come thirsty, come ragged, come bare 

Come filthy, come lousy, come just as you are.” 
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Ruth could not conceive of the Congregational or the 
staid Church of England with such a song and such goings 
on. They spoke to the lowly and the outcast and the great 
revival was continuing through the wilderness even now. 
Maybe the Ohio Territory would be semi-civilized when 
they arrived. 

It was said that teams of preachers—sometimes a dozen 
—would preach night and day for weeks at a time while 
hundreds of settlers would congregate from vast areas 
camping in wagons, wigwams or tents. They emerged from 
their tents at the sound of trumpets or the beating of drums. 
They gathered to their rough benches or sat about on the 
ground as the preachers blared forth. In the light of numer- 
ous bon fires—surrounded by the blackness of the forest 
and lurking savages—sobs and shrieks of the spiritually 
wounded would echo thru the forest. Women would cast 
their jewelry from them when the preachers warned that 
such were the “trinkets of satan”. Sometimes these “Holy 
Friars” were attacked by ruffians who would charge thru 
the congregation with whips and clubs trampling many 
underneath. But the Preachers would arouse their people 
and drive the imps of hell off. 

Ruth was fascinated by the stories she had heard. Did 
it require these emotionally starved, independent, fearless 
folk to clear the way for a weaker people to follow after. 
She looked at Daniel. His face was stern, forbidding, deter- 
mined. Yes, he had the makings of a true backwoodsman. 

Ruth was pained as she thought of the long past and 
the events that led up to this moment. She was about 
twelve. A wintry night and foreboding. The sound of 
musket fire near by. She remembered how her father 
snuffed the candles and they huddled before the fire place, 
fearful. There was a knock at the door. Her father hesi- 
tantly opened the door and in the flickering light she saw 
a very young and slight continental soldier. He was half 
carrying, half dragging a wounded British dragoon. As the 
wounded man lay before the fire place and her mother 
tried to make him comfortable, the young American with 
great indifference removed the man’s coat, his boots and 
stockings and other belongings. The boy soldier told her 
he was freezing and hungry. As she fed him she noted the 
determination in his face the fire of liberty in his eyes. 
Her heart went out to this sixteen year old boy fighting 
for his country. 
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Two days later they entered the beautiful City of 
Brotherly Love, a city of some 70,000 people, surpassed in 
population only by London in the English speaking world. 

At the sight of the brick-lined, wide streets, closely 
guarded by rows of tall and straight Lombardi poplars, 
Ruth seemed to take more interest in the trip. She loved the 
neat homes set back from the nicely kept walks. It did 
Daniel good to see her eyes sparkle once more as she 
pointed out the various objects of interest. The children 
popped their heads out of both ends of the wagons and oh- 
ed and ah-ed at the splendor of this metropolis. 

“Have you ever seen anything so beautiful?” Lydia 
breathed. 


Archelaus and Daniel recalled the old times when 
they had been chased across Pennsylvania by the British. 

“We were always retreating,” Daniel remembered, “and 
I was always hungry.” Ruth wished they might settle there 
but there was no hope of that. Only Death would stay Daniel 
now. She felt sorry for that thought. After all, the trip 
hadn’t been too hard so far. In her honesty, she recalled 
Daniel’s many kindnesses. At least he was not a drinking 
man she thought. 


She knew nothing of drunkards nor drinking men but 
she felt sure there could be no worse fate than to be mar- 
ried to one. Perhaps she might have done worse than to 
marry a man whose chief fault was that he had pulled up 
the roots of eighteen years standing. She turned her 
thoughts to drinking in the beauty of the city. One and two- 
story homes, brick, clapboard and some log, were well set 
back from the streets and were orderly and neat. Some 
few—the more pretentious—even had curtains hanging in- 
side the glass windows, Daniel noted with a critical eye. 

The city had surely changed since the days when Daniel 
had last seen it. The poverty which had existed during the 
war had turned into a lavishness almost unbelievable. 
Quaker girls, clad in small bonnets and gowns of light gray, 
mingled freely with men in suits adorned with silver but- 
tons and gleaming silver belt buckles. 
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Women with hair piled high on the tops of their heads 
stopped and talked scandalously with men in gray wigs. 
The 2000 French refugees, who were in Philadelphia at the 
time added more color and life to the scene on which the 
occupants of the small caravan gazed with awe. 

“Scandalous” Daniel raved, “Look at them! Silks, satins 
and brocades. Velvets, gold snuff boxes and gold-headed 
canes. Frivolous, I be sayin’. And look ye at the theatres 
and gambling houses. I tell ye, Ruth, these Quakers may 
have a form of godliness, but they deny the power there- 
Ole 

“Yes,” said Ruth, absently, “but ye must admit there be 
an orderliness and cleanliness in their belief.” 

Daniel sniffed and clucked to the horses, anxious to be 
out of this den of temptation. But he thought he would stop 
at one of the market places long enough to buy fresh pro- 
visions. 

Well pumps, conveniently placed along the streets, were 
topped with lights—lamps. “To give light for those way- 
ward souls who wish to walk the streets at night,” Daniel 
explained to one of the children’s countless queries. ‘“The 
wells be dug by hand into the ground to where they strike 
water. They don’t have fine springs like we had in Sussex 
County.” 

At one of the orderly market places, Daniel signaled 
to Arch and they pulled the teams to a halt. Bidding the 
children to watch after the horses, Daniel helped Ruth to 
the ground and, with Arch and Lydia, they roved through 
the many stalls of ripe, sweet-smelling fruits flanking huge 
bins of vegetables. The odor of freshly baked bread and 
pastry caught their attention. From a brick oven came the 
appetizing odor of baking beans. 

Anxious to be away from the bad influence the city 
might cast upon the members under his protection, Daniel 
purchased what bread he thought could be consumed before 
it became stale without giving any thought to the price. 
When Ruth cautioned him about his recklessness he turned 
his head from the baker and gave her a sly wink. 

“This be the City of Brotherly Love, Ruth,” he said 
loudly with a trace of sarcasm in his voice. “Would they be 
chargin’ more than a fair price?” 

They purchased some blocks of maple sugar for the 
children, wound up their shopping and went back to the 
wagons. It was Daniel’s plan to go through the city and 
camp in the outskirts or maybe find a decent tavern in 
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which to stop for the night. It would do the women-folk 
good to sleep in a bed again. Any tavern they chose would 
be given a thorough inspection before the proprietor got 
any of his money as he had been warned of the uncleanli- 
ness of some of the places. However, they did find one to 
their liking and Ruth, Lydia and the children had an en- 
joyable and comfortable night’s sleep. Arch and Daniel 
slept in the wagons to look after the horses. 


The occupants of the wagons turned their backs on the 
City of Brotherly Love with great reluctance. They had 
seen many interesting and beautiful sights and the children 
were entranced with the shops. 


It had been a lovely fall and surely God had been good 
to them even now that the straggling houses forming the 
suburbs of America’s greatest city had been passed and they 
were in open country. A few trees were still tinged 
with green, many were riots of orange, red, yellow and 
brown—a few were beginning to be shorn of their leaves. 


The fields which were slowly passed by were flanked 
by prosperous farm houses. Daniel reckoned the distance 
to Lancaster at about sixty miles and, with luck, they 
should make it in two days. The little man swelled with 
pride like a bantam rooster as he drove his excellent team 
of black horses and the huge Conestoga wagon along the 
well-kept highway. The road was kept in good repair by 
means of turnpikes fixed at regular distances from each 
other. 

The land was unusually fertile and productive and 
bumper crops of wheat, rye and oats had been harvested. 
The homes and barns were in good condition and a feeling 
of happiness and prosperity pervaded the balmy atmos- 
phere this fine fall day. They camped out and felt very 
contented. 

But, in spite of the clear sky, the weather had turned 
colder since they left Philadelphia and old fears closed in 
on Ruth, sending chills down her spine. Her perch on the 
high wagon seat or inside on the covered bed was no longer 
comfortable. All day the sun had been bright but had given 
off little warmth. To keep the blood circulating in her body 
and to allay some of the chills of fear, she got to the ground 
and walked along beside the wagon. 

The children scampered about between the two wagons. 
Ruth gave a cursory glance at Lydia who swung lithely 
along beside Arch, laughing up at him as she kept pace with 
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the wagon. Accusing Arch of loitering along, Daniel was 
now leading the procession with his team of blacks. 

Ruth noticed that the country was fairly well settled. 
A stage coach, horsemen and many travelers in various 
types of vehicles met and passed them on the toll road 
they were now traveling. Here and there large fields 
had been put to the plow, but blackened stumps still dotted 
their surfaces like stubby fingers, sticking upward in the 
chilly air. Fodder was shocked neatly in between the 
stumps. A few hay stacks, humped in rounded mounds, 
popped up on the rolling land like huge warts. In one field, 
numerous ungathered pumpkins looked out with the 
yellow eyes of some prehistoric beast. The farms were clean 
and well-kept. Fences of stone and rail fences lay in straight 
lines breaking the rolling land into various-sized checks. 


The early October sun struggled vainly to bring 
warmth to the caravan. Dust kicked up by the horses hooves 
arose in tiny little clouds in the still air, settling languidly 
to the ground to fulfill the last phase of their cycle of life. 

The children scampered under the tall chestnuts along 
the road, hunting nuts which had fallen from the prickly 
burrs that still clung to the limbs of the trees. The children 
gathered them hastily as they kicked about the leaves not 
daring to lag behind the moving wagons. They avoided the 
black walnuts which lay like green and brown balls know- 
ing the fruit to be useless inside the hulls which would stain 
their hands. 


By midafternoon, Daniel estimated they were some 
fourteen miles out of Philadelphia and they stopped to rest 
the horses and have lunch at an inn operated by a German 
and his yellow-haired wife. 

Inns were numerous through here. The travel was 
heavy and they were hardly out of sight of travelers during 
the day. Several stage coaches passed them. Late in the 
afternoon a string of thirty pack horses passed them. These 
were herded by half a dozen wild-looking and unkempt 
men. These men seemed to take offense at the “Don’t Tread 
on Me” motto on Daniel’s huge wagon and shouted ‘Damned 
Aristocrat’. Daniel answered them in his high-pitched sharp 
voice commenting on their ill-breeding and general un- 
worthiness to be Americans. 

Had he shown fear, they would have taken time out 
to flog the impudent, sharp-spoken man but by the time 
his tirade was finished the pack train had passed and the 
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rowdies thought the time and effort required to subdue this 
insolent person was not worth wasting. 

“We can expect such coarseness on the frontier,” he 
said soothingly to Ruth who had taken refuge in the in- 
terior of the wagon to avoid the dust ee up by the 
pack train. 

“Hereafter, take your place where aii ruffians can 
see you. It is possible on seeing a well-dressed lady that 
they might keep their vulgar and profane speech to them- 
selves.” Then Daniel addressed his sons, saying, “Never 
show fear to such as we just passed. At most, they are 
bullies of low intellect, who gain a sense of superiority in 
their own minds by being discourteous to others.” 

Ruth’s thoughts grew bitter. She simply could not rec- 
oncile herself to leaving her world. “This is the last of 
civilization I shall ever see. My children will grow into 
savages and I will not be able to prevent it. No one can 
prevent it—no one but you”, and she stared darkly at Dan- 
iel’s back where he sat stiffly upright in the driver’s seat. 
“I’ve never questioned God’s justice before but I am for- 
saken.” Dry sobs shook her body but no tears came. 

Daniel began to think of the weather. Suppose it be- 
came cold and snowed. He could not bother about that now. 
If the weather was open he would take the family to Hock- 
hocking County and if it grew too bad for the women and 
children there were several settlements already in the com- 
munity so the Ohio Company agents had said. Some of 
these settlers would surely put them up for a week until a 
cabin could be built—perhaps they could live on the boat 
he anticipated either buying or building at Pittsburgh. 
Through the trees and underbrush that lined the road be- 
yond the rail fences lay fields of corn, the fodder neatly 
stacked in straight rows and not haphazardly stacked as 
many of the native Americans would leave it. Upon a far 
field to the right, a group of men were husking corn, work- 
ing with all their strength. 

The fields were so neat and clean. An air of prosperity 
hovered over the countryside. Across a peaceful valley stood 
a stone house and a barn of great proportions on a hill 
above a gurgling creek that darted back and forth across 
the meadow. The house was surrounded by an assortment 
of smaller sheds and pens. 

Daniel pulled the team off the main road into a smaller 
one which led to a wooden gate. On either side of the gate 
were skillfully constructed stone columns. Through these 
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Ruth could see the clapboard house and the neat outbuild- 
ings of the farm indicating to her serenity and peace. Across 
the road the tiny stream seemed to bubble directly from 
beneath the house that sat at the foot of a low-lying hill. 
Rushing and gurgling, the water sought out lower levels 
and would cross the valley floor through a thick line of 
willows. Near its banks the grass was a bright green that 
gradually blended into the thick brown coverage elsewhere 
in the meadow. But the most pretentious sight was the 
great barn. It was made of stone and planking and Daniel 
had never seen anything like it in his life. 

“Selfish, self-centered Dutchman!” Daniel snorted. “It 
be like him to think of his cattle first.” 

As Daniel started to turn the team away, Ruth touched 
his arm. “It be a beautiful place, Daniel,” she said. “Cannot 
we stop here for the night. The children are tired and rest- 
less and we’ve done a score of miles this day. Surely the 
owner will allow us to camp in that clump of walnuts along- 
side the little stream.” 

Daniel gave no heed at the moment. It was not like 
him to grant anyone’s request much less his wife’s—she 
was a remarkably fine looking woman in spite of the fact 
that she had done little but bear children the past sixteen 
years. At thirty-five she was still pretty, dainty, occasion- 
ally rebellious and she needed subduing. This was a task 
Daniel was willing to do with some gusto but which he 
found terribly difficult at times. He was still irritated that 
she, by a clever procedure of keeping herself pregnant 
over the past years, had kept him in New Jersey all that 
time. They should have passed along this road many years 
past. He had no fear of the Indians. Bah! he had fought 
skilled European soldiers — what of a few savages! He 
turned to snap at her, then suddenly shrugged his shoulders. 

He yelled to William to open the gate and the caravan 
drove down the narrow road. He stopped opposite the grove 
of and under a great elm which guarded an apple orchard 
which was near the road. He got down from the wagon 
and went ahead to get permission from the owner. 

Daniel plodded’ up the dusty road and Ruth’s eyes 
followed him, her mind puzzled. Was some sort of change 
coming over her man or had he wanted to stop here in the 
first place? It wasn’t like him to consider her requests. 
Perhaps her recent aloofness was causing him to change 
his selfish ways. If she could only figure out some way to 
make him turn back! 
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Soon Daniel returned with a huge, red-nosed, red-faced 
man who towered above him like a giant. Before they 
reached the wagons the man’s booming laughter rang out 
on the crisp air. He seemed a jolly, good-natured creature 
but Ruth could easily see that Daniel was vexed with this 
man by the way the muscles knotted along his square jaw- 
line. She hoped her husband hadn’t done anything to anger 
him but she reasoned the man wouldn’t be laughing if he 
had. 

“This be Hans Eisenhart, Ruth,” Daniel said. “My wife, 
Mr. Eisenhart.” 

“Ja!” Eisenhart boomed and bowed his huge frame. 
“She is a sehr schone Frau, Herr Stewart.” 

“Pleased to meet ye, Mr. Eisenhart,” she said bowing 
her head. “‘Tis a lovely place you have here.” 

“Ja!” he said, slapping Daniel cordially on the back. 
“She likes. Come, make your nachtlager here and meet 
mein familie. You must see mein land.” 

When the introductions were over, they drove the 
wagons to the grove and unhitched the horses. Nothing 
would do, but that the entire family come and look over 
the farm of which he was so proud. Before they left to 
explore Daniel got Ruth off to one side. “Ye be knowin’ 
somethin’ of this crazy Dutch language, Ruth. What be 
he meanin’ when he said that sehr schone thing about ye?” 

Ruth laughed at the angry look on her husband’s face. 
“He said I be beautiful, Daniel,” she said, smugly. “ A very 
beautiful wife.” 

“Bah! Just like a Dutchman to talk behind a man’s 
back,” he said caustically. 

“But,” she smiled coyly, “ye must admit, Daniel, the 
man has good judgment.” 

Daniel frowned and took her arm and they followed 
the large man up to the farm house. When they arrived 
at the house, Ruth noticed that the little stream actually 
did come from under the house. The dwelling had been 
built over the spring, Eisenhart explained, so that the water 
would be close and would not be contaminated by the stock. 

A two-story affair in front, the house butted against 
the hillside, having only one story at the rear. A graveled 
path led to a door at the rear of the house. Out of the door 
lumbered a buxom, flaxen-haired woman followed by a 
half dozen tow-headed children of various ages and sizes. 
Wiping her hands on a white apron, she greeted the stran- 
gers profusely in broken English and explained that they 
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were in the midst of hog killing and they would have to 
excuse her dress. 

Joining them, Mrs. Eisenhart took them around the 
house, pointing out the small window shutters that were 
painted a bright blue with white peasant designs on them. 
This, she explained, was her own work—something she 
had studied in the old country as a girl. 

Over the second-floor door a stone hood had been set 
in. The host’s name and that of his wife were inscribed 
on this. 

“Look Ruth,” Daniel said, seemingly pleased with the 
idea at hand. “That’s what I’m going to have on my house. 
‘Daniel Stewart’ will be carved on my door, too. A man 
should be proud enough of his home to have his name put 
over the entrance.” 

“What about Ruth’s name?” Lydia asked. “Mr. Eisen- 
hart has his wife’s name there too.” Daniel looked disgusted 
and without bothering to answer turned toward the camp. 

Camp was made and their dinner was indeed a royal 
feast for Mrs. Eisenhart sent down quantities of schmier- 
kase, two pumpkin pies and a great chunk of blood sausage 
—a food that was viewed with some suspicion by the Stew- 
arts but was eaten just the same. 

Daniel was so intrigued with the barn he wanted his 
entire brood to visit it and they trudged up the road past 
the house where the outside decorations were again studied. 
They arrived at the barn where Eisenhart—his chores fin- 
ished—was chopping up and scattering about bits of straw. 
The Stewarts noticed this and commented on the strange 
and numerous medallions and swastika-like designs of vari- 
ous shapes on the heavy plank doors. Eisenhart explained 
these were hex designs to ward off evil spirits from harm- 
ing the cattle. 

As they went inside the barn, Daniel paused beside 
two barrels of manure that was set on either side of the 
door, asking his host about this peculiar manner of storing 
sheep manure. 


Hans Eisenhart was an intelligent farmer and after 
his mirth had subsided he solemnly explained to the small, 
bow-legged Scotsman beside him that the country was 
infected with witches which engaged in various forms of 
devilment. Sometimes they brought sickness to the cattle 
and sometimes they introduced sickness in the family. Hans 
explained that the witches through this particular region 
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had a proclivity for counting things—anything in reach— 
before committing their depredations. 

This aided the farmers who countered by scattering 
bits of straw both inside and outside the barn. Another 
excellent method, Hans said, now taking the group inside the 
barn, was to set a hogshed full of dry sheep manure on 
either side of the door which was very annoying to the 
witches. No self-respecting witch would pass further into 
the barn without counting every particle of manure and, 
as they never entered a place until midnight and left at 
the break of day, a barrel of manure would keep even an 
ambitious witch busy all night, allowing the cattle, horses 
and other animals absolute freedom from annoyance. He 
explained this in all seriousness and was puzzled when 
Lydia burst forth in hilarious laughter and continued laugh- 
ing until Archelaus was forced to lead her back to the camp. 

Daniel was annoyed with Lydia and considered her 
frivolous and light-headed. He enjoyed hearing her peals 
of musical laughter but she laughed many times in his 
estimation when there was nothing to laugh about. Scat- 
tering straw and manure about to keep off witches might 
be amusing to her but it was extremely nauseating and 
stupid to him. Lydia was light-headed but she was more 
adjustable in her outlook on life. She was reconciled to 
traveling and had no fear of being a pioneer’s wife in the 
wilds of Ohio. 

She was an ideal mate for the phlegmatic Archelaus. 
Arch, like Daniel, was impervious to discomfort, was am- 
bitious, and when aroused very talkative. On the whole 
Arch was quite content to have his older brother make 
decisions. He was inordinately proud of his Lydia—her 
youth, beauty and fine health. He had followed her to the 
Church of England and resented Daniel’s attacks upon the 
church as being pro-British. 

Daniel thought he must reason further with Lydia 
upon the seriousness of life and he definitely would send 
some Methodist Circuit Riders into this fine region to con- 
vert these Moravian farmers to the true religion. The most 
annoying thing to him was that these people were staunch 
Protestants. Had they been Papists he could have under- 
stood their superstitious beliefs. 

Daniel had taken the witch tale with a grain of salt. 
He was not a man who believed in the mystic. This was 
the year A.D. 1802 and such nonsense should be denounced. 
Deep in his subconscious mind, he thought there were 
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many evil forces in the world and he did not question that 
there was a genuine devil. He had wondered before his 
conversion if every human being was not a devil of greater 
or lesser importance. 

He held to the Calvinistic doctrine that a man was 
naturally evil. In Genesis God repented that He had made 
man because he became so evil. He considered himself a 
well-educated man. He had read forty-one books by his 
own count. He scoffed at the German’s belief and set about 
trying to belittle him for harboring such nonsense. But the 
German was not to be moved. He clung steadfastly to his 
belief. Finally Ruth interrupted the conversation. 

‘Don’t you think we’d better be going, Daniel,” she 
said turning to her husband whose face had reddened as 
he delved deeper into the argument. 

He shot her a piercing glance. “Leave William and 
Ezra here, he retorted. “I be goin’ to barter for some sup- 
plies from Mr. Eisenhart.” 


When Daniel returned to the wagons he was very 
angry. “The idee,’ he snapped. “That stingy Dutchman 
charged me fifteen cents for butter, six cents a dozen for 
eggs and ten cents for a gallon of buttermilk. "Tis no wonder 
he be fixed so well, takin’ advantage of travelers the way 
he does. 


“But they be good eggs, father,’ William broke in, 
“and the butter has a nice fresh smell.” 

“It ought to be at that price,’ Daniel retorted. 

Ruth smiled and went about preparing to store the 
produce. A small boy, one of the Eisenhart boys whom she 
had seen earlier, came up to her with a large package in 
his arms. 

“Yes?” Ruth queried. 

“Mama sends you a gift for your breakfast” the boy 
said. It was nice fresh sausage and Ruth was delighted. 

“I thank your kind mother most gratefully,” Ruth 
replied. 

The next morning they left the Eisenhart farm very 
early and entered the city of Lancaster about noon. This 
city was located in the center of a fertile and well-culti- 
vated plain. The members of the caravan were well pleased 
with the way the town was laid out—on a regular plan. 

Most of the houses were of two stories and were made 
of brick. The two principal streets were paved as they had 
been in Philadelphia. The population of over four thousand 
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were of German origin mostly. They were armourers, hat- 
ters, saddlers and coopers by trade. 

After putting his family up at an inn, Daniel Mace Pi 
with the wagon to a recommended armourer where he 
purchased a five pound brass cannon. 

Daniel also purchased two fine rifles one of which he 
gave to Arch. The families had a fine dinner of roast beef 
and boiled vegetables and retired to the rooms which had 
been assigned them. After dark and when the tap room 
was nearly emptied, Daniel stole down a side stairway 
and made his way to the wagon located nearby on a vacant 
lot where he spent the night. He was not one to leave 
$9,000 unguarded. 


An early start the next day was impossible as a wax- 
works show and circus was in town and the children begged 
their father to stay until noon so they would have an oppor- 
tunity to see it. Daniel had misgivings about such worldly 
entertainments but he finally gave in and set their depar- 
ture for 1 o’clock. Traveling shows and circuses never went 
any farther west than Lancaster and he reasoned that his 
children might be grown long before they could ever see an- 
other show. Such things were unknown in the territory 
of Ohio. 

They were now in the heart of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
country and Daniel observed these folk were excellent 
farmers—better than the farmers of Scotch, Irish or English 
descent. Their farms were well kept. Some of them had 
stone fences, something he had not seen since he was a boy 
back in Connecticut. The woods were cleared of underbrush 
and much of the land was under cultivation. Their great 
stone or plank barns were a source of wonder to the hard- 
headed Daniel. He had conflicting thoughts and feelings 
regarding this large colony of alien people—to him—in one 
of the country’s most populous states. A state which boasted 
near half a million people. He considered them very alien. 

There was a vast difference in the racial stock of this 
industrious and thrifty people and his own. The Pennsy]l- 
vania Dutch were mostly steady, phlegmatic, domestic agri- 
cultural people. He was Scotch, a Nordic race, aggressive, 
restless, and alert. It was the Scotch-Irish who had pushed 
the Indians ever back. They had planted their cabins in 
hostile country, had withstood the fiery attacks of the sav- 
ages in a desperate attempt to save their hunting grounds. 
Though they had been driven back along the very road 
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they were now traveling westward, they had soon returned 
and relentlessly pushed the Indians ever backward. 

The Germans wisely stayed where there was safety. 
Only a few ventured forth with the restless Scoth-Irish. 
To Daniel Stewart, these German folk, with their Quaker 
neighbors, were unpatriotic cowards, land loving, money 
loving, contented to stay put. They would let such as he 
drive the Indians out of Ohio at a great sacrifice to him. 

Then, and not till then, would they migrate westward 
with pockets full of money and buy up the best lands— 
cheap, too. Daniel was hostile and envious as he passed 
by these fine farms. He was risking everything to settle 
the wilderness and he knew there were 5,000 braves— 
maybe thousands more in Ohio whom the British were 
backing with arms and equipment. They might once more 
sweep the settlers out of Ohio, too, but he would certainly 
kill as many as he could before they got him. 

He also knew that he and his fellow Continentals had 
been chased through Pennsylvania and New Jersey by the 
Redcoats and they were heavily re-inforced by those ter- 
rible Hessian Hirelings as he called them. He knew that 
some of them, imbued with the spirit of liberty, had de- 
serted and many of them had tarried and now were settled 
in this very country. 
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Chapter Four 
Loosed From The World 


The caravan arrived at Columbia, a haphazard settle- 
ment of some fifty houses resting carelessly on the east 
bank of the Susquehannah River. The uninteresting appear- 
ance of the village was a decided contrast to its beautiful 
scenic background. The hills rose abruptly from the banks 
and proudly carried the oak forests on their slopes. The 
river was flecked with small islands which cut the water 
into channels. 

A long line of wagons and sundry vehicles were wait- 
ing to be ferried across the river at Wright’s Crossing. It 
was midafternoon before a ferry was available for the 
Stewarts. The horses were fidgety and balked at climbing 
the ramp that led onto the ferry boat. Finally they were 
coaxed aboard and the ferryman cast off. The boat was a 
cable ferry. Boatmen poled the craft out into the current 
which carried it by adjusting ropes and pulleys to the other 
side where poles were again used to dock it. 

The children were delighted with the slow crossing 
and darted from side to side in order not to miss anything. 
Lydia and Ruth might just as well have left their warnings 
unsaid for the exuberance of their young ones was not to 
be quelled. Daniel observed their enthusiasm and activity 
cheerfully, an enigmatic smile on his usually stern coun- 
tenance. 

“We'll camp when we find a likely spot. The horses 
may be sensitive after the crossing,” Daniel told Archelaus. 
“We should arrive at York shortly after noon tomorrow 
and we can get as far as Dover by nightfall. We are making 
good time, brother and should be in Pittsburgh by the 
first week in December. God is good and watches over us 
well. It remains for us to persevere.” A nice spot was found 
in a walnut grove two or three miles west of M. Logan’s 
Tavern. It was not a reputable place and Daniel did not 
stop to investigate conditions. Produce was purchased from 
Tavish McMain, a Scotsman who was set in his views and 
beliefs. 

The trading was done and he and Daniel launched into 
a vigorous religious argument. Daniel had invited McMain 
to eat with them. Ruth scolded them saying, “Shame on 
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both of you, arguing like two barefoot children when there 
is good food to be had.” Their heated talk gave way to 
noisy crunching and gulping but as soon as their plates 
were clean they were at it again. | 

McMain, a well-informed Presbyterian, was a match 
for Daniel. After dinner they both had full stomachs which 
somewhat lessened the intensity of their discussion. Daniel 
pointed out that the fashions of the day had led astray the 
minds of young men and women from the paths of the 
simple, rustic honesty they had known before the War of 
Independence. He maintained there was too much sham 
and hypocrisy in the religion of the day. Although they had 
a form of godliness, they denied the power thereof. 

“Stranger,” shouted McMain, “be ye implyin’ that we 
educated Presbyterians ain’t got as much religion as you 
shoutin’ Methodists?” Both Daniel and McMain rose to 
their feet, Daniel resembling a Bantam rooster, as he faced 
the larger, shaggy-haired man apparently ready to attack. 

Lydia diplomatically persuaded the men to sit by the 
fire where she could serve them some preserves. She as- 
sured McMain that her outspoken brother-in-law meant no 
harm and was probably alluding to those who adhered to 
the Church of England, which was her own religion. 

- Both men promptly joined in a fiery denunciation of 
that church and they appeared to feel better. 

Daniel knew that his wily sister-in-law was fostering 
peace. She wasn’t fooling him one bit with her preserves. 
She had steered the conversation out of troubled waters 
at the expense of her own church, and he wasn’t sure 
whether she should be condemned or praised. 

“Trouble is this generation likes to lay in bed too late 
in the morning and drink too much whiskey,” said McMain. 
“T used to be quite a rounder in my early days and take 
a: wild frolic now and then but I have lived a sane and 
sober life these past eighteen years. 

“T have some trouble with my old woman now and 
then. She wants to go back to New York to spend her last 
days. What folks can see in the East is more than a man 
of my intellect can figger out. Another thing wrong with 
this country—nearly all folks hereabouts can read and 
write an’ they aint one bit happier than their pappy and 
mammy who couldn’t. I allow if eddication don’t bring 
happiness and peace o’ mind and make better folks out’n 
us it’s a failure. 

_ “We are gittin’ more wicked every day. I fight sin with 
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all my might an’ what thanks do I git from folks here- 
abouts? Several years ago, I felt it was my duty to git 
folks out’n bed in time to do a decent day’s work. I got up 
before daybreak and rode up and down the valley, tootin’ 
my conch shell an’ yellin’ ‘Good morning’ and ‘God bless 
you’ at every cabin on the way. I nearly got killed for my 
trouble. They shot at me three times in one mornin’. I was 
afraid some varmint might hit me so I give it up. This 
modern world is in an awful state an’ most of it is due to 
whiskey an’ late risin’.” 

Daniel felt a certain sympathy for McMain’s views 
but he realized they must get to sleep if they were to make 
an early start. He shook hands with McMain who offered 
them the use of his cabin before taking his departure. Ruth 
sensed that Mrs. McMain was generally hostile to the whole 
world and gracefully declined the offer. 

Soon they arrived at York. The Stewart boys were 
hushed and respectful as the wagons moved slowly through 
the village of some 1,800 souls. During the dark and bitter 
days of the Revolution, York had been the capital of the 
United States. Daniel was moved to speak of this. 

“York was the capital from September of 1777 to June 
of 1778,” he told the boys as they drove through the his- 
toric streets of the old town. The children were awed, 
partly because of Daniel’s tone of voice and partly because 
they were seeing the one-time capital of their country. 

“That was a hard winter,” he went on. “The soldiers 
were cold and hungry all the time. We wrapped our frozen 
feet in anything we could find to protect them. I never 
had enough to eat and we never had enough powder and 
shot. We were so cold and hungry it is small wonder that 
some of the soldiers deserted, especially when we knew 
that some Americans were selling food and clothing to 
General Howe in Philadelphia. 

“T don’t want you boys to know such agony. That is 
why you must realize that the British are dangerous—that 
they will try again and again to get this country of ours. 
It must not happen. It must not!’’ Daniel’s voice rose in 
terrible earnestness. 

His vehemence was in direct proportion to his hatred 
of the British. “The French may not help us next time. So 
we must be prepared to repel the British alone and unaided. 
We will be ready! We must know how to fight the Indians 
with the least loss of life. This country will never be taken 
by the British. Never. Never!” 
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The boys listened to their father, grasping little of 
what he meant, yet they sensed bitterness and hatred for 
the British soldiers. They could not imagine their father 
ever having been cold and hungry and without shoes. They 
could not visualize him as having been anything but an 
old man of forty years, carrying the banner of Methodism 
rather than the flag of the Revolution. 

They knew him as always grateful to God for the good 
things he had on the one hand, and asking him for things 
he wanted on the other. “Watch over me and mine and 
I’ll be your worshipper for life.” They knew Daniel talked 
to God to convince him of the rightness of his own requests: 
that he accepted the Lord’s teachings without temporizing 
when they offered no bar to his own predelictions. Know- 
ing these things to be part of Daniel, they accepted them 
and learned to equivocate. 

They left York and reached Dover by nightfall. The 
children counted the houses — twenty-three altogether. 
Daniel drove on through the town to a campsite which was 
exceedingly pleasant. The tall walnut trees in the grove 
where they stopped, gave them little protection from the 
weather which was becoming more wintry every night. 
They were arising now, each morning, to a world of frost-— 
a world covered with glistening IVES: Even Ruth was 
susceptible to its glory. 

Daniel bargained with the owner of the walnut grove 
for meat and vegetables for themselves: and grain for the 
horses. The farmer, Jake Underwocht, was a German who 
spoke broken English in the dialect of the Mennonites. 
When the trading was ended, Daniel realized that Jake had 
driven a sharp bargain. The Mennonites knew the value 
of a penny. 

“What is this religion of yours?” Daniel inquired. 

Jake looked at Daniel questioningly. ‘““We don’t uphold 
with worldly pleasures. We are loosed from the world. We 
are plain churchers.” 

“Mr. Underwocht, when you say ‘loosed from the world’ 
do you mean you.don’t care what happens in the world?” 

“My name is Jake. We don’t use no worldly form like 
‘mister’.” Jake’s voice was firm and stubborn. “I got to 
obey Christ and my woman and children got to obey me.” 

“Do you adhere to the scriptures?” 

“Yes. You don’t hear of Christ takin’ any interest in 
war. When we feel to be plain, we put on plain garb and 
go to meetin’.” 
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“What if your children do not ‘feel to be plain’?” Daniel 
asked Jake, although the idea of his own offspring defying 
him was unthinkable. 

“They will. They’ll feel to be plain, or I’ll help ’em.” 

“But that is wrong, Jake,” said Daniel. “You ought to 
teach the love of God, so they will want to follow in your 
ways. No one should force his ideas on anyone else.” 

“Taint forcin’! It’s just knowin’ right and seein’ it done. 
Onct they know there’s nothin’ else right, still they do it 
yet, ain’t?” Here was determination equal to Daniel’s. “I 
got work to tend to. Maybe I see after eatin’.” 

When the evening meal was over, Jake came down 
across the glen to the camp. Lydia offered him some pre- 
serves which he accepted, saying, “Good, ain’t? My woman 
ain’t for makin’ these.” 

Lydia laughed and offered to give the recipe to Mrs. 
Underwocht. “The fashions of the day have changed,” 
Daniel mused. “Young people are being led astray from 
the paths of rustic honesty. There’s too much of hypocrisy 
and sham, nowadays. Respect for conventions is lacking.” 

“Daniel,” Jake asked, following his own tenets and not 
addressing Daniel as ‘mister,’ “are you thinking that Men- 
nonites have been led astray? That we are not honest? 
If you are you don’t believe what you said to me not two 
hours ago.” 

Lydia again came to the rescue. “Oh, no, he did not 
mean that, Mr. Underwocht. He was implying that women 
should be seen and not heard.” 

“Which is truth for sure, yet, ain’t? Jake turned to 
Daniel, mollified. “I mistake not sin.” 

Lydia glanced at Archelaus. A smile played on her lips 
as she went to sit at his side. 

“My Tillie wants fer to go to Normal school at Lan- 
caster. That costs too much fer travelin’ yet, and a woman 
ain’t fer needin’ school. She can learn all she needs from 
my woman fer the time she gits a mister. A woman’s duty 
is to work and give her mister children. Don’t need no 
learnin’ fer that.” 

With these words, Jake rose and left the Stewart’s 
camp. The smile was still on Lydia’s lips as she rested her 
head on her husband’s shoulder. Observing her, Daniel 
thought, “I must show her the error of her ways when we 
get to Ohio. Such display of emotion is not according to 
God’s teachings.” 
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Chapter Five 
Smitten By The Wicked 


As they left their camp at Dover. The weather was 
less favorable. The road was rough in spots, making travel- 
ing difficult. The settlers through central and western 
Pennsylvania were mostly of pure English and Scotch de- 
scent and their language was different from what they had 
previously heard. Chestnuts, maples and oaks towered over 
the road, lapping their limbs to form a canopy. In full leaf 
the road would be like a tunnel. Even now, the light was 
dim and filled with an eerie shroud-like fog. 

Two days later, they arrived at Shippensburg—a town 
of 200 houses—tired and cross. The children were quarrel- 
some. The road had been very rough and the air was cold. 

“We will stop at the General Washington Tavern to- 
night,” Daniel announced to the great delight of the chil- 
dren. The accommodations were excellent and they left 
Shippensburg rested and happy. Rain descended on them 
and they failed to reach Everett necessitating camping out 
again. The rain ceased in the night and they were on the 
move at break of day. Soon they were driving through 
Everett where Daniel purchased supplies. Cabins were less 
numerous and the trace appeared less traveled. 

“If it’s like this all the way to Pittsburgh, it will be 
spring before we ever get there,” Arch complained as he 
rolled a fallen tree out of their path. “And it’s gettin’ dark.” 

It had drizzled all day and they were soaked. Both 
Lydia and Ruth begged their husbands to stop at some 
wayside cabin so they could get dry and warm. They came 
to a log house that had deer horns over the door. A dozen 
or more teams were hitched along the trees, or sheltered 
in a crude shed to the left. 

As Daniel approached the tavern, the door opened. At 
the same moment a man was tossed out to the accompani- 
ment of wild cursés. Daniel attempted to assist the man 
to his feet, but saw that he was hopelessly drunk. When 
his efforts were rewarded with a vicious bite on the arm, 
Daniel tossed him aside, and saw him land on his face 
in the mud. Rubbing his arm, Daniel walked through the 
door. 

The landlord looked closely at him from under bushy 
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eyebrows. “What’ll you have?” he demanded in a surly 
voice. 

“I would appreciate some decent accommodations,” 
Daniel replied calmly. But he was somewhat taken aback 
at the sight of men, women and children lying on the floor, 
blankets wrapped around them. 

“I can give you some whiskey, but that’s about all.” 

“I have plenty of money to pay for anything I want. 
I have gotten over these mountains without whiskey and 
will continue without it. I prefer buttermilk and bread to 
liquor and poverty. Money spent in a grog shop is worse 
than wasted. Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging,” 
he said, acidly, and slowly backed toward the door. 

The barkeeper raced around the bar and charged across 
the floor, stepping on a sleeping man’s stomach. The fellow 
let out a terrific shriek. Meanwhile, Daniel had thrown the 
door open. Seeing that the man was about to jump on him, 
he ducked his head and caught him in the stomach, plunging 
him headlong through the door. The barkeeper landed with 
great force in the very puddle into which the unfortunate 
drunk had fallen. 

Daniel was a man of remarkable strength for his size. 
He was quick and agile as a cat. Now, as he turned to run, 
he was followed by a mob of threatening men screaming 
imprecations. He suddenly whirled and faced the crowd, 
pulling a pearl-handled, double-barreled pistol from his 
coat. “I’ll have no quarrel with any of you,” he shouted, 
“but I warn you not to take another step forward. I haven’t 
killed a man since the war and I don’t wish to begin here.” 

The tavern keeper was on his feet and came running 
unsteadily through the crowd, cursing Daniel. Andrew was 
ready for him. Quickly he seized his father’s rifle and 
thrust the muzzle out through the rear opening. The row- 
dies stopped short, uncertain what to do next. 

Then a strange thing happened. The drunk who had 
been thrown out of the tavern came staggering through 
the trees just as Andrew thrust the gun out of the wagon. 
He came up behind the bunch of men, quickly took a heavy 
stick from under his muddy coat and struck the barkeeper 
a sickening blow. The man pitched forward and lay still as 
a corpse. As the mob gathered around the fallen man, 
Daniel, who had reached the wagon, rose in his seat. “He 
that killeth with the sword shall perish by the sword; he 
that raiseth his hand against his neighbor shall be smitten 
by his neighbor. See, Ruth! The Lord will take care of 
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His own and the wicked shall be smitten by the wicked.” 

Ruth’s face was deadly pale as she answered, “The 
wicked nearly smote you, Daniel. How could you get in- 
volved in such a mess? You go into a tavern to ask for 
food and shelter and you come out with a group of madmen 
at your heels. I don’t understand you, Daniel.” 

When Arch saw his brother rush past the prostrate 
form of the barkeeper, he pulled his team around Daniel’s 
wagon and handed the reins to Lydia. 

He went to the rear of the wagon so he could cover his 
brother with his rifle and waited for Daniel, a quizzical 
expression on his face. His brother’s facility for getting 
into trouble had been a family headache ever since Daniel 
was eight years old. At that time he had mounted a neigh- 
bor’s horse and rode it to Grandfather Stewart’s farm while 
the constable and a large posse scoured the countryside 
looking for a gang of horsethieves. 

“Let’s get goin’. No time to talk now,” said Daniel as 
he drove past Arch. Soon the two wagons pulled off the 
trace and the two boys and their fathers went ahead, quickly 
chopping down the underbrush so the wagons could pro- 
ceed. They stopped, and John and William started a fire 
making sure that it could not be seen from the road. The 
tent was put up and the women soon had slabs of ham 
sizzling in the great iron skillet. 

“What was the trouble, Daniel?” Arch asked as soon 
as there was time for conversation. 

“Nothing of importance,” Daniel answered. “The bar- 
keep wanted me to buy whiskey. You know his kind.” 

“I suppose you told them you were carrying over five 
thousand in silver?” Arch accused. 

“Well, not exactly. But I did tell that barkeeper I 
could pay my own way.” 

Lydia, joining Arch, said, “For a man with brains, 
Daniel, you are a disappointment. Those men will surely 
try to rob us just because you wished to brag.” 

The two men decided to watch throughout the night 
to keep off a surprise attack but at daylight they had not 
been disturbed. They broke camp and started toward the 
mountains which they could see faintly rising in the dis- 
tance. The day was warm and the skies had cleared. Their 
Spirits lifted and Andrew decided to hunt some wild 
turkeys. He had developed a skill as a hunter which pleased 
Daniel though he was careful not to show his pride. Twice 
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the boy had staggered to the wagons with the carcass of a 
small deer over his shoulders. 

In the middle of the afternoon he tracked three turkeys, 
a mile to the south of the trace. He almost pulled the trig- 
ger on his gun when, with a great flutter, the birds darted 
into the underbrush. He knew he had not frightened the 
gobblers. His attention was attracted to a movement where 
the turkeys had been. The figure of a man disappeared in 
the underbrush followed by three more. 

Andrew was frightened. He had seen pictures of Indians 
before, but these men carried muskets instead of bows and 
arrows. They were heavy-set and he had always pictured 
Indians as lithe. They had copper-colored faces streaked 
with paint and wore feathers in their hair. They were 
dressed in buckskin with fringe. 

Andrew was fascinated as these were the only Indians 
he had ever seen. Why were they here? Were they going 
to ambush the caravan? He followed them for a short dis- 
tance to see what he could learn. 

Taking advantage of every bit of covering, he dis- 
covered they were trying to head off the wagons which 
would soon be camping for the night. He decided to meet 
the caravan head on instead of waiting for them to reach 
him. He must get to them before they decided to camp 
and warn them of the impending danger of attack. 

Andrew reached the trace flushed with excitement. 
Fresh ruts told him the wagons had just passed. He raced 
up the trace and passed Arch’s wagon without returning 
the greetings. 

“Father,” he gasped, “I saw Indians. We are going to 
be attacked. They’re waiting to ambush us just ahead.” 

Daniel remained calm. “How many were there, son?” 

“TI saw four. But there may be more. They were heading 
for the trace about half mile ahead of us.” 

Daniel nodded. “Well done, my boy. I see you have 
no game. We shall eat cold ham tonight as a campfire is 
out of the question.” As he spoke, he continued to drive 
the horses. 

“But we must stop, father, so we can prepare for the 
attack,” Andrew cried. He couldn’t understand his father. 
Surely he didn’t mean to lead them directly into the trap! 

“We'll stop at a place where we can fortify ourselves 
for a battle and not before,” Daniel replied quietly. “They 
will not attack before midnight. There will be a quarter 
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moon tonight which will be perfect for their purpose— 
dark enough, but not too dark. Go back to your Uncle 
Arch and tell him what you have told me.” 

William raced back to Arch’s wagon and repeated 
his story. Arch remained calm enough though he did not 
show Daniel’s uncanny self-control. 

“Are you sure they’re Indians and not white bandits 
after your father’s money? Your father was exceedingly 
foolish to prate about his money in that tavern the other 
night. I knew no good would come of it and we'll be in 
for an attack from the renegades before the night has 
passed. I warned your father of that.” 

William returned to the wagon where Daniel had 
halted the horses on a gentle slope on the left of the trace. 
The horses were quickly unhitched by the boys who fed 
them and tethered them. The wagons had been arranged 
end to end so they formed a right angle. 

When the women were told there was to be no camp- 
fire, they realized that something was wrong. Even the 
children sensed trouble. Ruth and Lydia cut thick slices 
of cold ham and with it they had the left-over corn bread. 
The children asked for their hot soup but there was only 
cold water. Finally, the men told their wives of the im- 
pending danger. . 

Ruth sniffed. “Be ye not taking a lot for granted, 
Daniel? What makes you so sure they’ll attack us? I de- 
clare I believe you started the trouble back there, just to 
pick a fight. If you hadn’t bragged about being a wealthy 
man, they wouldn’t be interested in you.” 

“That little man likes to tackle big things,” Lydia said 
sarcastically. 

Ruth whirled on her. “Daniel has done big things,” 
she flared. “Bein’ with General Washington for five years 
—re-inlistin’ five different times. The scrip he received for 
pay with the Continental Army wasn’t worth the paper ’twas 
printed on. In spite of this he managed to accumulate a 
fortune. Can you say that about Arch?” 

Daniel came between the two women. “Here, here,” 
he said soothingly, “there must be no fightin’ in our own 
ranks. Arch fought in the war same as me. He had tough 
luck, back in Litchfield, same as any man has tough luck.” 

Arch took the squabble good-naturedly, giving Daniel 
a knowing wink. “If we be finished with our own women 
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flyin’ at each other, maybe we can make some plans,” h 
said. o 

After they had eaten, Arch, Daniel, Levi, Andrew and 
William went into a council of war, while Ruth and Lydia 
hustled themselves and the children off to bed in the wagon. 

‘“They’re watchin’ every move even now,” said Andrew, 
fearfully. “I think they’ll attack before the moon comes up.” 

Arch took his place under his wagon, armed with a 
heavy club in addition to his rifle, in the event that one of 
the enemy might make his way to the wagon. Daniel, An- 
drew, and William were to assume posts several yards on 
either side of the wagons so as to draw fire away from 
the occupants huddled under the canvas. 

The horses were the worst problem since they could 
be stampeded. It was decided to tether them in some nearby 
brush, guarded by Levi. Daniel climbed into the wagon 
to see about things and he found Ruth crying bitterly, stifl- 
ing her sobs so as not to waken the children. Daniel patted 
her awkwardly in an attempt to comfort her. 

Ruth’s whisper was agonizing. “Daniel are you going 
to let William fight? He is so young.” 

“Well, Ruth, there are at least four of them. There 
are only five of us. We need reinforcements. William has 
handled a rifle before. We must be prepared for the worst.” 

Ruth remained silent but the tears streamed down her 
cheeks. William followed his father outside and Daniel 
handed him a rifle. The boy listened quietly to his father’s 
instructions. He was to join his brother on one of the flanks 
while Daniel would cover the other. The fine example of 
his older brother, who had shot rabbits and squirrels be- 
fore they left Sussex County, would give him confidence. 
They lay on the ground with their rifles ready. 

Arch had piled some brush underneath his wagon 
which protected him from view but he left an opening 
for his rifle. The women were praying that the Lord 
would spare them. 

The moon came up over the tops of the trees. Suddenly 
Ruth heard a stirring underneath the wagon. Fear clutched 
her. Arch was under his wagon and she wondered if he 
was shifting his position or if an intruder had managed 
to slip into the camp, unnoticed by Daniel and the boys. 
She heard a scraping of wood and opened her mouth to 
shout a warning to the men. 

A shot rang out from under the wagon, followed by a 
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groan, a thud and a shout from Arch. It was a signal for 
bedlam. There came a volley of shots, then a series of blood- 
curdling whoops and screams. Red pinpoints of fire stabbed 
the darkness. Ruth heard Arch’s regular rhythm of fire 
beneath the wagon where he was maintaining his vigil 
over the precious cargo within. Whose groan had she 
heard? It had come from almost directly in front of the 
wagon and she wondered with sickening fear who could 
be out there, a few feet from her. 

The horses were kicking and snorting, tearing wildly 
at their tethers. Ruth was afraid they would break loose. 
She heard a scream and was almost sure it was a savage’s 
death cry. Suddenly Ruth saw the flap of Arch’s wagon 
tossed aside. It was Lydia crawling on the ground to her 
husband crouched under the wagon. A shot sounded and 
Lydia writhed, moaning, not ten feet from where Arch 
was busily firing and loading his gun. 

“Lydia!” he shouted and left his post to go to her side. 
Throwing caution to the winds, Ruth leaped from the 
wagon to join them. Lydia’s eyes were closed and her 
face was distorted with pain. Arch held her in his arms, 
his rifle under the wagon, forgotten. 

Ruth pushed Arch’s arms from Lydia and said. “T’ll 
take care of her. She is only shot through the fleshy part 
of the arm. She fainted from fright and pain. Your place 
is there.” Archelaus stared at his sister-in-law who was 
now issuing orders instead of weeping. She dragged Lydia’s 
limp body toward shelter under her own wagon. Bullets 
whistled around them but they reached the wagon and 
Ruth stretched Lydia flat on her back on the ground. A 
red stain was spreading over her arm and Ruth noted 
with relief that she had been right about the injury. 

She swiftly tore strips from Lydia’s dress and bound 
the wound, telling her that Arch was all right. Arch 
reluctantly resumed his position casting anxious glances 
at the women. The yelling from the woods had subsided; 
the firing was deliberate now. Suddenly Ruth beheld an 
inert form a few feet in front of the wagon and realized 
that this must be the victim of Arch’s first shot. The fir- 
ing from the forest suddenly ceased and after a few 
sporadic shots from the hidden men near the wagons, all 
grew quiet. The night seemed to breathe an unearthly still- 
ness. Ruth heard a soft rustling. It was Daniel crawling on 
his belly, his rifle cradled in his arms. She gave a soft, 
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involuntary cry when she saw him and he quickly raised 
a warning finger to his os He came closer and saw 
Lydia on the ground. 

“Is she badly hurt?” he whispered. 


“No, she isn’t, thank God! It is only a flesh wound. 
Are any of the boys hurt?” 


“I don’t think so. They have been firing regularly. 
They have come of age, Ruth.” There was a gleam of pride 
in Daniel’s eyes. 

“Have the bandits gone?” she asked. 

“I think they have—what’s left of them. We must wait 
until dawn. It won’t be long now. Two of them will never 
attack another wagon. I think we’ll have a surprise in the 
morning when we examine the bodies.” 

Daniel crawled over to Lydia, who still had her eyes 
closed, and peered at her wound. “Yes, it is only a flesh 
wound. She should be completely well in a short time, 
but she will need care, Ruth. We may have to stay here 
for a few days. 

The first gray strokes of dawn brushed the sky and 
the sinking moon paled like a fluorescent gem in a set- 
ting of gold. When it grew light enough to make out the 
separate tree trunks at the edge of the forest, William 
was sent to make a quick survey of the surrounding wood 
to see if there were any signs of the enemy. Daniel and 
Arch lifted Lydia inside the wagon and covered her with 
blankets. Ruth washed and dressed the wound and made 
her as comfortable as she could. 

There were two lifeless bodies. When they bent over 
the one near the wagon, a simultaneous exclamation burst 
from all of them. “Just as I expected,” Daniel said. “These 
varmints are no more Indian than we are. This one was 
in the tavern where we stopped the other day. It’s our 
silver they were after! He expected to steal it without a 
battle. That’s what he was doing so close to the wagon.” 

“He knew where it was, too,” said Arch. “I heard 
him prying at the wood of your wagon-seat. That’s when 
I shot him. The devils followed us clear from Shippens- 
burg. Well, those two will never get back there to prey 
on other people’s wagons.” 

“We must give them a Christian burial,’ Daniel stated. 
“Villians that they be, they are still men and it would 
be evil in God’s sight sight to let their bodies rot in this 
wilderness. Andrew, take their weapons, powder and shot 
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and put them in the wagon. Then we shall dig their graves.” 

Daniel and Arch dug a shallow grave in an open spot 
among the trees. Daniel got his Bible out. Meanwhile, Arch, 
Andrew, Levi and William lowered the bodies, side by 
side in the earth. Daniel read in a solemn voice: “Earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust; in sure and certain 
hope of the resurrection unto Eternal Life, Amen.” They 
all bowed their heads. 

Daniel closed the Bible and they swiftly filled the 
grave. No one spoke until the task was completed, then 
Daniel declared, “God has looked kindly upon us in this 
great hour of our need. He has delivered us from the 
hands of our enemies and has smitten them before us. 
We must give thanks unto the Lord. We must show that 
we are worthy of His blessings by striving ever onward. 
We must not waver lest the Lord turn His face from us. 
Let us return to the wagons and let us all give thanks.” 

Their harrowing experience left the older boys full 
of admiration for their courageous father. They had been 
thrilled by the way he had knocked down that bullying 
barkeeper and stood off the mob with his pearl-handled 
pistol. He was a man among men, in their estimation—a 
fine example for them to emulate. 

The next day little time was made. All were weary 
from excitement and loss of sleep. John appeared ill and 
irritable. In the afternoon it began to snow; the ground 
soon looked white. They must cross another mountain ridge 
and John’s fever had risen. Daniel’s head was bowed and 
Ruth touched his arm. “How is John?” he asked, abruptly. 

“The fever has increased,” replied Ruth. “Why can’t 
ye turn back before we have to cross those terrible moun- 
tains.” | 
“Ruth, I have made a bargain with God and He will 
see us through.” 

“You and your bargains!” she said scornfully. “You 
twist your religion to suit your whims.” 

“That’s enough, Ruth,” he said gently seeing she was 
distraught. “Go get some sleep. We’ve got some hard travel- 
ing ahead of us and, maybe, some bad weather.” 

Arriving in Somerset, to their great relief and surprise 
they found a nice tavern. The women and children revelled 
in warm baths and sleeping under clean, warm blankets. 
Daniel located a doctor and had him examine Lydia and 
John. Lydia was all right but the large bewhiskered man 
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stood over John and shook his head. Daniel and Ruth 
watched with anxiety. 

“Looks mighty like leg fever, Mr. Stewart, but I am 
not too sure. Has he ever injured that leg in any way. 
See how red and caked it is,” said the doctor examining 
the leg. 

“No, he never injured it. Can’t you give him some- 
thing so we can keep going?” Daniel spoke in a sharp tone 
of voice. 

“T can give you some good advice if you care to take it 
Keep him quiet, rub his leg with good oil and he may 
come out of it all right,” said the doctor, whose tone of 
voice matched Daniel’s. “Since there is no more I ca 
do, I'll be going. Feed the lad soups and broths until the 
fever subsides.” 

Daniel paid the fee and within an hour he had the 
caravan on the move again. By late afternoon the rain had 
turned into a wind-whipped snow. Ruth begged him to stop 
and make camp. Even Lydia complained at the pace they 
were making. John’s fever was raging and he needed shel- 
ter. Daniel was sure he had been a fool not to listen to the 
doctor. If anything happened to John, Ruth would never 
forgive him and he would never forgive himself. 


Finally, they pulled up at Thompson’s tavern. A bearded 
man with cold gray eyes put an end to any hope Daniel 
had for shelter. “Might as well move on, stranger, or sleep 
in your wagon. We ain’t got enough room for you to ager 
on the floor.” 


“Thanks,” said Daniel meekly, “but is there not some 
place where I could find shelter for my family. I have a 
sick boy on my hands.” 

The cold light seemed to leave the keeper’s eyes at the 
mention of a sick boy. “Every cabin for miles around be 
full,” he said, “but a sick boy needs shelter. Know any 
place where he might hole up, Hank?” 

Daniel turned to face a lean, lanky man clad in buck- 
skins. They exchanged glances for a moment and the lanky 
one said, “There be a old cabin ‘bout a quarter mile on. 
Turn to your right over the bank this side of the white 
oak with the lower dead limbs and follow the trail for a 
few hundred yards. It be a run-down cabin with part of 
the roof caved in but there be a good fireplace and good 
walls. It’s better than nothing in a storm like this.” 
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They soon reached the ramshackle cabin. The main 
room was some twenty feet square and there was a fairly 
tight lean-to on the back. On the west end some of the clap- 
board roof was gone and this end of the cabin was wet. 
The chimney was dry but there were no doors. 

“It’s a Godsend!” Daniel shouted after his inspection. 
“We'll cover the bad part of the roof with our tarps and 
a good fire will dry out most of the floor. Tomorrow, if 
we have to stay over, we’ll chink the cracks and we'll 
be snug as a possum in his den. There will be room in the 
lean-to for the animals, too.” 

Soon, a bright fire was going and the travelers huddled 
about it, soaking up the warmth, their wet clothes sending 
up clouds of steam. Heavy tarps, lashed over the doors and 
roof, kept some of the cold from the occupants of the cabin. 

A rude peglegged table and a few decaying stools 
were the furniture but the fireplace had pothooks and 
stone andirons. Numerous pegs stuck out from logs around 
the room and the wet apparel was hung on them to dry. 
A couple of candles were lighted and everyone began to 
feel much happier. 

Daniel walked over to John and placed his hand on the 
boy’s forehead. The child’s body was hot and he tossed 
restlessly. Daniel decided they would stay right there until 
John was better. 

“How be his leg?” he said to Ruth. 

“Swollen fit to burst,” Ruth replied, a worried frown 
crossing her pale face. “Oh, Daniel, I am worried about 
my boy.” 

“God will take care of us, Ruth. We are His own,” 
Daniel said reverently. 

“How can ye say such things?” her voice was weary. 
“After all, Daniel, God expects us to use the sense He's 
given us.” 

“I must get another bucket of water. I’ll be needin’ 
it for John. Ye must sleep, Ruth, I’ll stay up with the boy.” 

With plenty of warm food in their stomachs, the travel- 
ers rolled up on the floor near the fire and were soon 
asleep. Daniel worked over his boy’s hot body, changing 
cloths, greasing the swollen leg with hot tallow, sending 
up silent prayers during his son’s restless periods. He re- 
plenished the fire and kept the room warm. John dropped 
off into a restful slumber and woke feeling much better. 

When breakfast was finished, Daniel set the various 
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members of the caravan to making repairs on the cabin 
and soon they were comfortable. The Stewart’s, impatient, 
at the delay, but subdued by the serious illness of John, 
spent two weeks in the improvised cabin before John was 
able to travel. 

Daniel stepped out to look around on their last evening. 
It was an exalting night and Daniel was giving thanks to 
God for the cabin which had proved so useful to them. 
A fox barked and slunk away in the forest. Daniel watched 
it and wondered if God, in His infinite wisdom, hadn’t 
favored the animals. This fox would soon forget and go 
its way had it lost a pup. “What strange beings we are,’ 
he said to himself. “Here I nearly sacrificed a son who 
means more to me than all the rich land beyond the Ohio.” 

Ruth breathed a prayer of thanks that God had pro- 
vided this humble refuge while her son tossed with fever. 
She came out and climbed in the wagon. 

“You feel set, son” asked Daniel of John who was 
propped up on his elbows and eagerly looking forward. 

‘“T feel fine, father and I shall soon be walking,” the 
boy replied. 
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Pittsburgh 


They laboriously crossed another range and passed 
through several small hamlets. They crossed Turtle Creek 
which emptied in to the Monongahela and ascended a hill 
where they camped for the night. They were only nine 
miles from Pittsburgh. 

Excitement ran high among the children as they rose 
the next morning for they knew they would be in Pitts- 
burgh that night. The weather was fine and the roads not 
too steep, so they camped at noon for an hour’s rest. 

A man on horseback trotted up to them and stopped, 
staring steadily at the lettering on the wagons. “What do 
those words say?” he demanded. 

Daniel bristled and replied with acerbity, “the lettering 
is from our first flag of the Republic which I was honored 
to fight for. It was taken from the Pine Tree and the Ser- 
pent flag with that emblem underneath, “Don’t Tread on 
Me.” 

“Well, Pll be a monkey’s uncle if that ain’t a good one! 
It sure speaks for itself. Thank you, stranger.” He waved at 
them and rode on. 

The women were happy to leave the rough mountains 
behind them. The men were eagerly planning a boat with 
which to take their cargo down the river—a prospect the 
boys viewed with much pleasure. 

Even Ruth smiled as she chatted with Arch, Lydia and 
Daniel. They harnessed the horses and drove on to Pitts- 
burgh. It was the metropolis of the frontier, teaming with 
business. There must have been seven or eight hundred pri- 
vate houses and they managed to find a nice but no too ex- 
pensive place to live. 

Daniel and Arch set out along the water front to secure 
a boat for the trip down the Ohio River. They learned that 
the regular shipyard was near Shuck’s Run, but the entire 
section along the river front seemed a continuous string of 
activity. Boatbuilders were in the act of constructing ves- 
sels of various sizes and makes, bull boats, keelboats, skiffs, 
bateaux, flatbottoms, and even a small schooner and a brig. 
Men were loading and unloading supplies. People in all 
walks of life hustled about with their various activities. 
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The fancy-dressed river gambler, the plainly clothed citizen, 
the buckskin-clad pioneer, tow-headed boatmen—all were 
taking a hand in building the western frontier. There were 
horses, cows and pigs to be seen; crates of chickens, ducks 
and geese were stacked alongside knocked-down farm im- 
plements and wagons. The odor of sweating men mingled 
with the odors of fowl, animal, and fresh-sawed lumber. 

All the hustle and bustle thoroughly delighted Daniel. 
It was exhilarating to be part of this great western develop- 
ment. He would contribute an even greater part to it, once 
he was settled and able to till his land. Near Ferry Street 
he paused to examine a large flat boat that was tied up 
along the bank, displaying a crude “For Sale” sign. 

“It be for sale, Arch. What do you think of her?” Daniel 
inquired. 

Arch shook his bushy head. “She be all of forty foot 
long, and more, I’d say. Plenty big, but we can’t make the 
trip without some shelter.” 

“Use that noggin of yours, Arch,” Daniel chuckled, as 
he got into the boat to inspect the bottom. “We’ll be needin’ 
lumber when we get to our land, as it’ll be some time before 
we get the sawmill going. So we’ll buy lumber, and build a 
cabin such as is on that boat over yonder. 

He pointed to a bulky-looking craft which lay moored 
a short distance away. About a third of the fore part of the 
boat was open. The after section, planked up solid from the 
gunwales to about seven feet, was covered with planks and 
tarred cloth. At the rear was a small door for unloading 
should the craft be docked at the rear end. The front of the 
cabin was open and a small ladder was there for ascension 
to the cabin’s top. 

A long sweep, held in a forked stick, was on the edge of 
either side of the cabin top. To the rear of the top another 
long pole used as a rudder was held in a similiar forked 
stick. The flatboat was known to be a sturdy craft and 
would float tons of merchandise over long distances. 

“But we’ll do better than that one, Arch,” Daniel said. 
“We'll close the front part of the cabin and put in a brick 
fireplace. Then we’ll partition off a space in the back for 
our stock.” 

As they stood there talking, the owner of the boat, a 
bewhiskered man of great proportion, strolled over to them. 
“She’s a good boat,” he said, “an’ worth every dollar I’m 
askin.” 
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“Tm Daniel Stewart and this be my brother, Arch,” 
Daniel said. 

“I’m Abraham Sharp,” the burly man replied, shaking 
hands. “You folks goin’ down the Ohio?” 

“Yes, Daniel said. “We be goin’ to my land in Ohio 
Territory up the Hockhocking aways.” 

Abe nodded. “I know that country. Good land. But be 
careful on your way down. John Mason is on the rampage.” 

“John Mason?” Daniel queried. “Who is he?” 

“A river pirate. He and his gang operate mostly on the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers so be sure to keep a sharp eye 
if you camp around there. Now about this boat. I can let 
you have it at a good price.” 

Daniel turned to Arch who was inspecting the bottom. 
“What think ye, Arch?” 

“She be sound and not too old.” 

“Two years to be exact,” Abe informed them. “I got her 
offen a man from up Kitanning way. He used her fer a ferry 
boat.” 

“Can ye git me a man to help me put her in shape?” 
Daniel asked. 

“I know jist the man,” said Abe. 

After dickering for a short time Daniel bought the 
boat. Then they made the rounds necessary to purchase 
the needed supplies. 

When the supplies were all assembled, Abe sent Jim 
Cotter to help remodel the boat. Jim was a wizened little 
man smaller than Daniel. His tobacco-chewing habit turned 
Daniel against him from the first. No man could do an hon- 
est day’s work, Daniel explained to Arch, if he had to stop 
and spit every few minutes. Arch pointed out that ship’s 
carpenters were not easy to find in that busy inland port 
and that Daniel had better be content with Jim. Besides, 
they could take advantage of the good weather they were 
having and not lose any time. 

As the brothers worked with the glib-tongued Jim, they 
learned more and more about river travel. He informed 
them the trend of building was fast turning to the keelboat 
and pointed out one of these vessels. Daniel noted the sharp 


Footnote! After resting in the water of the Hocking River for 
more than half a century, The Litchfield was raised from the water, 
dried out and repaired and used for hauling sand and rock needed 
in the building of several piers for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
in 1871. It was sunk again near No. 6 bridge, where it now rests 
160 years later. 
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ends and the different lines. The keelboat was also equipped 
with a path for the polers. Cleats were nailed along the 
sides of the main deck for the crew to walk on as they moved 
the craft forward with their long poles pressing against the 
bottom of the stream. There was also a square sail rigged to 
a short mast on top of the cabin. 

“Them boats is built fer more speed,” Jim explained. 
“See how she cuts through the water. Up there on the cabin 
top, them little seats be built fer the rowers when they’re 
in water too deep fer the poles. In deep water, the polers 
take turns at the sweeps.” 

Two large sweeps on each side of the vessel, now pulled 
to an almost vertical angle, their tips resting on the main 
deck, were fastened to the top of the cabin in the same 
manner as Daniel had noted on the flatboat. 

“How long does it take them to bring one of those boats 
back from New Orleans?” Daniel asked. 

“All depends.” Jim squirted a stream of tobacco juice 
across the gunwales and back-handed the stained beard 
around his mouth. “Two to three months, anyway.” 

After awhile, they saw a peculiar craft coming down 
the river. The two occupants were singing hilariously. 
Drunk, Daniel thought, as he eyed the ragged men disap- 
provingly. 

“What is that thing, Jim?” he asked. 

“Hit’s a bullboat. Made by stretchin’ buffalo hides, hair 
inside, over a wooden frame.” 

“Isn’t it a dangerous craft?” 

Jim laughed. “Hit’s ben in use longer’n anything around 
here. Sure, hit’s slow and awkward—but hit do the job.” 

“Listen to them sing,’ Daniel said shaking his head 
sadly. “The good money they spend on spirits to put them 
in that mood would buy many an acre of fine land in Ohio.” 

“‘They’s some as likes to feel good with them sperrits 
you mention an’ they’s others what’s after riches and 
power,” Jim snorted. 

“Tl bring out the older boys tomorrow,” Daniel said 
thoughtfully. “Andrew is good when it comes to stone work 
for the fireplace and chimney. They can help speed up the 
work. I surely want to be on our own land before the 
year is out. We haven’t many more days to spare. 

“A day or two either way won’t make much difference,” 
said Arch. “If we don’t get there this year, 1803 will be just 
as good. We’re goin’ to a lot of trouble to fit out this craft 
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fer the short time you’re goin’ to use it. Didn’t you see 
them Virginians put off in that flatbottom this morning? 
They had nothing but a piece of sail to protect ’em from 
the weather.” 

“There be those, brother, who never prepare for the 
contingencies of life. Look how many of these poor wretches 
we passed on the road. All their worldly possessions were 
strapped on their backs. Christ said ‘the poor ye have with 
ye, always’ and that is true. Many of them could buy a 
small farm with the money they spend in a year on 
whiskey. But, like I bargained for, brother, Ill work hard 
once we are established on our promised land and I’ll save 
some of these poor benighted souls.” 

“You and your shoutin’ Methodists will never be numer- 
ous enough to reform the country, Daniel.” 

“We Methodists be a Democratic people, Arch, the kind 
suited to populate and reform this vast territory. The day’ll 
come when the wilderness will be full of churches. And 
even you will come to see the way of the Methodists.” 

Arch grinned, but didn’t answer, for religion was a 
touchy subject with his brother, especially when he was 
arguing with a man who held a different belief. 

That evening in the tavern room, after the boat had 
neared completion, Daniel was reading the Pittsburgh Ga- 
zette when he came across an item of unusual interest. The 
article dealt with the sparsely populated West and de- 
manded that the East give it the recognition due that region. 

“Who is this man who signs his name ‘Querist’?” he 
asked. “Do you know, Ruth?” 

“Why, that is a Mr. Blennerhassett, I believe, Daniel. 
‘Querist’ is his writin’ name.” 

“Does he live here in Pittsburgh? I’d like to have a 
talk with him.” 

“No, they say he has an island—a veritable Eden— 
down the Ohio below Parkersburg Ferry. And all the 
people I have talked with about him say he has the most 
beautiful wife in the country.” 

“Tll be stoppin’ on my way down, Ruth. This man is 
one of my own way of thinkin’.” 

The Stewart brothers were putting the final touches to 
their fine, flatbottomed boat amid both scornful and ad- 
miring glances from their fellow adventurers on the banks 
of the beautiful Ohio River. In their hearts were unspoken 
fears of unknown dangers and hardships mingled with their 
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eagerness to be on their way into the wild country. They 
wanted no part of the river-front gangs and grog shops, 
or the limited social life of the booming frontier town. 

On December 22, Daniel went to the Daniel Britt Com- 
pany and made arrangements for his staple supplies, in- 
cluding a quantity of hay and grain for the animals. From 
one of the four looms in operation, he purchased a quantity 
of cloth because the women folk would be too busy to 
weave that first year. He obtained some of that strange 
black substance called coal, which cost him fifteen cents 
per bushel, for heating and cooking purposes on the trip 
down the river. 

At one of the shoemakers in town, Daniel bought shoes 
for the entire family, paying eighty cents a pair for fine 
women’s shoes, seventy-five cents for coarse shoes and 
$2.50 for his own long boots. At the glass factory, he had a 
few panes of glass packed in straw and crated for shipment. 
Quantities of iron would come in handy for repair use on 
the farm and—with John Mason in mind—a small one- 
pounder cannon was purchased and conspicuously mounted 
on the boat next to the six-pounder already there. Farm 
equipment was laid in, as well as seeds for planting, and 
a large quantity of salt. The wagons were knocked down 
and stored aboard, for they would be needed on the farm. 
A crate of chickens and one of geese was purchased at the 
market place, as were two sows, a boar, and another cow. 

On December 23, the families came down to the boat 
and Daniel strutted about as he proudly presented their 
quarters to them. On two sides of the boat cabin he had 
constructed two double bunks. At the front, near the door, 
a brick fireplace had been built and sacks of coal were 
stacked alongside. Pots and pans and other sundry cooking 
utensils hung upon some of the iron nails Daniel had been 
able to purchase and drive into the planks. 

“The outside is covered with tarred cloth,” he explained, 
“and we should be as snug as an old possum, come most 
any kind of weather.” | 

The animals were brought aboard and placed in the 
stalls that had been built for them. The horses were given 
particular attention, for Daniel wasn’t taking any chances 
on injuring his fine teams. 

When all the personal belongings were transferred to 
the flatboat, the families settled down for their last night 
in Pittsburgh and they were lulled to sleep by the gentle 
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lapping of the Monongahela against the gunwales of their 
new home which was christened “The Litchfield.” 

As the houseboat slid out into the Monongahela that 
clear, calm morning in the year 1802, Ruth felt as if her 
own heart were being torn from her bosom and left to die 
on the moving shoreline. Unmindful of the excitement 
which prevailed, she stood in the fore part of the boat, 
watching the town of Pittsburgh slowly recede from her 
sight. Smoke from the various factories rose in dark clouds 
to hover over the lively frontier settlement like a soft gray 
shroud. 

Archelaus, Andrew and Levi, working in unison with 
the aid of long poles, pushed the forty-foot craft into the 
river. A strong swing of the steering oar, as the craft 
caught the current, sent her far out into midstream. 

A little cheer went up from the boat builders now 
gathering for the day’s work. A half-hearted cheer it was, 
for the aggressive, outspoken Daniel Stewart was none too 
popular with them. He had criticized their work freely and 
had preached too many sermons. But everyone liked his 
modest wife, who had been kind and gracious. As for the 
beautiful, laughing Lydia, she had caused many a work- 
man to pause in his efforts and gaze admiringly as she 
passed by. 

Daniel was indifferent to the parting cheer. He felt a 
mighty exhilaration as the prow of the “Litchfield’ lumbered 
past the lower part of the town and into the Ohio River 
itself. Astern, the first golden rays of the winter morning 
sun glinted on the wide expanse of grey-green water. 
Ahead, the mighty curves of the beautiful Ohio unfolded 
steadily in ever-changing panorama. 

The smaller children, lively and adventuresome, were 
herded atop the cabin, their parents felt they were reason- 
ably safe there within the confines of a sturdy railing. Ruth 
and Lydia, after enjoying the beauty of the scene for a time, 
escaped the chill of the morning by going to the comfort 
of a hearth fire. After the first thrill of excitement, Levi 
and Andrew seized a sweep and for half an hour worked 
it with great energy. All along the water front people 
paused in their work to call and wave a friendly farewell. 
Daniel, who was manning the rudder, answered with high- 
pitched shouts of his own. 
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Andrew and Ezra stood by the sweeps, content to let 
the current carry the Litchfield downstream. On the prow, 
Levi, William and the younger children were gathered to 
watch the muddy waters gurgling against the flat nose of 
the boat. 

Arch would be on the lookout for snags, sand bars and 
sawyers. It was known these sawyers were very dangerous 
to river travel. They were large trees that had washed 
down during high water and had sunk to the bottom of the 
river, their jagged limbs lying just under the surface of 
the water; there they waited like some giant animal, to 
strike at the underbelly of its unsuspecting prey. 


When the Litchfield had passed the confluence of the 
Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers, Ruth knew they were 
in the Ohio River proper. She turned her back upon the 
town, where she had spent several pleasant days, and 
entered the small living quarters of the boat. Going to the 
brick fireplace, she laid another lump of that black sub- 
stance on the live coals and watched as it smoked and burst 
into flame. She would never cease to wonder about this 
substance they called coal. It reminded her of Daniel—hard 
and rough like rock—yet it would burn with far more heat 
and lasting qualities than wood. 


Determined to provide comfort for his family, at any 
price, on their winter trip down the river, Daniel had paid 
what he thought was robbery for several bushels of the 
mysterious substance. The stuff fascinated him. What 
strange combustion power these black lumps held. In his 
eager search for more information, he had learned from a 
man in Pittsburgh that coal cropped out of many of the 
hills all through southeastern Ohio. What a country! What 
opportunities for enterprise it offered. Endless vistas opened 
in all directions, and eagerly he gazed down all of them. 


Ruth was thinking of Christmas celebrations back in 
her own state of New Jersey. The mornings had been spent 
in prayer and attending church. Everybody was happy and 
stockings were hung by the children to be filled with 
apples, nuts and little squares of maple-sugar candy. In 
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the German sections, the Beltznickel Man, dressed in pan- 
ther skin, bearskin cap and mask, had romped and played 
with the children and given them presents of fruits and 
nuts. Such a contrast, she reflected, to the way they were 
celebrating the birth of Christ now. 


Daniel hadn’t completely forgotten the day of the year. 
Before breakfast he’d offered his usual ten-minute prayer 
and distributed small presents for each of the children. But, 
Ruth thought, it was not right that they should travel this 
day. Her thoughts were interrupted by Daniel’s shout to 
Arch. 


“T’m holdin’ to the north side of the river, Arch. We’re 
comin’ to Seven Mile Island. Be on the lookout for snags 
and bars.” 


“Aye, aye, sir,” Arch responded cheerfully. 


Ruth went outside and saw a series of willow-thatched 
islands near the center of the stream. As they passed the 
earthen mounds, she looked around, conscious of the beauty 
about her. The sun had set in a tumultuous orgy of red and 
yellow clouds floating in a cold gray sky. 


After supper, Daniel and Arch built a big fire and the 
children gathered round as he told them about Christ’s 
birthday. Ruth hovered in the shadows, content to be left 
alone. But after awhile, she began to follow Daniel’s words 
as he characteristically described the observance of the 
Nativity. 

“This day is reputed to be the birthday of our Lord, a 
day for especial thanksgiving and prayer. Also the custom 
of gift-giving is observed especially among the German 
population in Pennsylvania. We are of Puritan descent, not 
given to celebrating. The gesture may be good but, my chil- 
dren, it is a fact that it is a day of Pagan debauchery when 
Romans—men and women—became drunk and licentious. 


“Later, when the Romans became Christians, the tradi- 
tions of their Roman ancestors persisted. In time, the 
Christians celebrated Christ’s birthday on the feast day of 
Bacchus—an ungodly and blasphemous thing to do. But 
such, my children, are the traditions of men. It is always 
easier to follow others than to pioneer new paths, be it in 
religion or politics, or venturing into the unknown wilder- 
ness as we are now doing.” All were silent, thinking of other 
Christmas seasons in the past. Tears began to well in Ruth’s 
eyes in spite of herself. 
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“We need not gifts this day,” said Daniel as he looked 
around at the circle of faces lighted by the fire’s glow. “The 
Lord has seen fit to set us in this great land—in my humble 
opinion a gift granted to the favored of God.” 


Arch steered the conversation from the seriousness of 
Daniel’s discourse and expressed the hope that the children 
were not wishing for presents, especially as they had been 
remembered at breakfast. 


“You children are lucky. "T'was the custom in England a 
century ago, to whip the children soundly on Christmas 
day—that they might be better the next year.” 


“The fire is dying. There is naught left but the coals 
like roses blooming in the night,” said Ruth softly, cherish- 
ing her own private thoughts about Christmas. ) 


“We should pass the village of Wheeling by tomorrow 
noon and it has about 100 cabins,” said Daniel, a sweep 
under his arm. He was keeping the party informed of their 
whereabouts while fortifying them against the worldliness 
of their environment. “ ’Tis said the inhabitants are a 
boisterous lot, much given to horse racing in the village 
streets.” 


“Boisterous or not,’ Arch began, for once in an argu- 
mentative mood, “the Virginians produce statesmen and 
leaders. Did not they settle Kentucky and drive out the 
redskins, making it safer for the settlers along the Ohio?” 


Twice during the afternoon, flatboats loaded with pro- 
duce floated past on their way to New Orleans and just be- 
low Wheeling, on the Virginia side, a keelboat was trying 
to ascend the river. Four men were rowing on the sharp- 
stemmed craft which was some 30 feet long. Two men were 
pulling at overhanging branches to aid the men at the oars 
and two were in the stern with long poles. 

“Those poor varmints have worked that boat all the 
way from New Orleans and likely been on the river some 
three or four months. They make a dollar a day. The boat’s 
probably loaded with spices, coffee and molasses from the 
West Indies, and guns and irons from England,” Daniel re- 
flected. 

“ Tisn’t always that hard.” Arch was argumentative 
again. “Sometimes they get a good wind and then they 
raise that mast lyin’ on the keeler’s roof and with a sail fuil 
of wind, they can make two or three miles an hour without 
any heartbreaking labor.” 
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The scenery was exciting in its wildness. The boys 
worked the oars with enthusiasm and occasionally were as- 
sisted by a favorable wind catching the small sail. Thus, 
they overtook and passed settlers who had departed a day 
or two earlier than they had. Using nets and lines, the boys 
caught plenty of fish which were broiled on the fireplace 
hearth and immensely enjoyed by everyone. 


As they were floating close to the shore, Levi spied a 
large object on the limb of a tree overhanging the water. 
Upon closer inspection, they discovered a huge bear lazily 
sunning himself. Daniel brought the boat around and shot 
the beast. That evening they ate thick, juicy bear steaks. 
Since they couldn’t keep the meat from spoiling they gave 
it to the occupants of other crafts they encountered. 


“The next islands we are passing, Lydia, will be the 
Long Island group,” Daniel was saying. “After them comes 
Hiller’s Farm—a regular plantation, they say. Then we go 
north, past a little settlement called Loggs Town, and on 
the Little Beaver and Big Beaver Creeks. It’s downright 
irritating that we have to go so many miles out of our way.’ 


Lydia’s musical laughter and the words that followed 
reached Ruth’s ears. “Just yesterday, Daniel, you were 
thanking God for this great waterway that leads to the 
heart of the wonderful empire you are set on buildin’. Now 
you are irritated because it is not straight as the crow flies. 
You are a man who will never be satisfied, Daniel.” 


“You are a strange woman, Lydia. Most good as a man 
when it comes to giving advice. But that’s not what makes 
me so restless. I thank God for the waterway and for the 
ease with which we are travelin’. What makes me impatient 
is the report of the heavy, unseasonal rains they are having 
on the headwaters of the Monongahela. A risin’ river would 
hurry us on but it could be dangerous.” 


Daniel felt that the salvation of this fair-haired wife of 
his phlegmatic brother was his responsibility. In an attempt 
to awaken her to the seriousness of life—to its important 
phases—he had talked to her of God, religion, and her re- 
sponsibilities as wife and mother. But she only stared at 
him or looked past him as if she were seeing God himself. 

“She is like Ruth,” he thought. “She cares nothing for 
Empire building, opening the West, or establishing religion 
among the settlers. But at least Ruth has many serious 
thoughts in her head.” 
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“Sometimes, Lydia,” he told her now, “I wonder at you. 
You are a frail woman and yet you have no fear of a pioneer 
life, of Indian raids, of taking the West from savages, or of 
the British threat to the North.” 


“Why should I be afraid?” Lydia asked. “God expects 
His children to show love and kindness to all mankind. ‘Let 
your light so shine before all men that they may see your 
good works and glorify your Father who is in Heaven’. My 
church teaches me to wear a bright countenance. ‘Go bury 
thy sorrow, the world hath its share. Go bury it deeply, 
go hide it with care. Go think o’er it calmly when curtained 
by night. Go tell it to Jesus and all will be right.’ 


“That is a hymn we could all live by. That is the Episco- 
pal religion in error as you think it is, Brother Daniel. It 
means as much to me, maybe more, than your religion does 
to you.” 


“Maybe you have the proper conception of life, Lydia 
—not I. You meet it with a smile instead of a frown, as I 
do,’ said Daniel thoughtfully. That moment the hatchet 
was definitely buried between Lydia and Daniel. During 
their days of pioneering together, they had found much in 
each other to command admiration and respect. 


Daniel removed his long coat, now that the sun had 
warmed the morning air, and lolled on the deck. Energy 
and confidence radiated from his clear, piercing blue eyes. 
His elbows hung over the steering sweep. The sleeves of his 
heavy woolen shirt were rolled high, disclosing lean, brown 
forearms, hard as ironwood saplings. He was always clean- 
shaven and freshly scrubbed—neat in his dress regardless 
of the clothes he was wearing. His appearance was in con- 
trast to the majority of men trailing through the wilderness 
—dirty, bewhiskered and unkempt. 


“Look! There comes a boat,” Lydia exclaimed. 

Ruth went outside in time to see a boat some 30 feet 
long pulling up the river. Pointed at both ends, the vessel 
was manned by a steersman and six powerful oarsmen. 
She was concentrating on the white letters on the boat’s 
side when Daniel’s voice rang out. 


“There is the mail boat, Arch. She can travel some sixty 
miles a day, they say. That is moving is it not?” 


Arch’s reply was lost in the noise of deep voices rolling 
across the water in happy song. 
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The boatman is a lucky man. 

None can do as the boatman can! 

The boatmen dance and the boatmen sing 
Oo, the boatmen can do everything. 

No other man can stand 

The backbreaking work the boatmen can. 
Hi-O! Away we go! 

Down the O-HI-O! 

The children came out to see the boat glide past them. 
John strutted about announcing that he was going to be a 
boatman when he grew up. George said it would be all right 
going down the river but it looked like it would be a hard 
job rowing up. The girls tittered and skipped along inside 
the gunwales. 

Studying the waters ahead of the barge, Arch said, “I 
figger as how we'll be plenty tired after ten or twelve hours 
of this.” 

Lydia told her husband dreamily, “This great river 
soothes my soul though I admit, when we first cast off it’s 
heaving bosom, I had an ominous and threatening feeling 
I never had before.” 

Ruth let Daniel coax her up on the cabin roof that 
afternoon. Sitting on the overturned skiff he had brought 
along in case of emergency, her warm coat around her 
shoulders, she listened to her man as he told of his big plans. 
How sure he was of himself! 

“And who knows, Ruth,” he rambled on, “You may be 
the wife of a governor, yet. Oh, you needn’t smile. With God 
helping me, I could go that far. Anyway, Ill be a big man 
on my own stamping grounds.” 

“What’s that ahead?” Ruth asked, pointing to a large 
object. 

“Can’t tell,” said Daniel, cupping his hands over his 
eyes to screen them from the glare of the sun. “Look’s like 
a boat of some sort.” 

As they drew near, they saw a hugh log raft covering 
some 100 by 200.feet in area. Daniel steered the Litchfield 
close so that he could study this original innovation in 
western traveling. A large, rawboned man, attired in a 
redchecked shirt and homespun pants of dubious color, 
leaned against a fairly well-built cabin complete with out- 
side chimney planted in the very middle of the raft. Nearby, 
a wretched-looking woman, whom the man was watching 
complacently, was bending over a wooden tub. Two urchins 
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tugged at a long sweep with indifferent result. In a boarded 
pen back of the cabin, a high-hipped, scrawny cow chewed 
on her cud and a scrawnier horse shared her pile of hay. 

“Where are you settlin’?” Daniel yelled to the man as 
they came abreast the raft. 

“Dunno,” the man drawled, squirting tobacco juice in 
Daniel’s general direction. “Maybe southern Ohio, maybe 
Kaintuck or Tennessee. Don’t keer much long’s its close to 
the river.” 

Daniel shook his head. “That be the attitude of most, 
Ruth. They are slothful and poor-visioned—without a goal 
in mind. Those people have their place in destiny though 
they know it not. To the infinite toil of a wilderness settle- 
ment they go their way, perhaps to fight the Indians and 
die in the wilderness or to hew out a few acres so those 
who come after them may have a better life than they 
have ever known. Yes, that is their destiny. But those who 
come after them will never know or little care what these 
intrepid settlers have accomplished. Truly, it is the poor 
who pioneer the way.” 

Waxing, eloquent, he continued, “It is possible, indeed 
very likely, that those poor wretches have not a shilling in 
their pockets, yet it concerns them not. They will stop down- 
stream, shoot a few pelteries dig some ginseng, trade it at 
Marietta or Wheeling for bare necessities and drift on into 
the unknown. 

“And you, Ruth,” turning to his wife, “you fear the 
wilderness when we bring with us all the necessities of civ- 
ilization. We have waiting us over 3,000 acres of fine land 
already paid for. Why, we are parasites compared to those 
poor wretches. May the Lord bless them and bless us and 
all who come after us to inherit this great land.” 

“But theirs is a care-free life, Daniel. Even without a 
shilling in their pockets, they are content.” 

“Would you like the lot of that woman we saw back 
there?” 

“No, I can’t say I would.” 

“T can’t understand you, Ruth. You want your lot to be 
a good one, yet you seem dissatisfied with the riches I can 
give you. It behooves all of us to appreciate what we’ve 
got.” 

She arose from the skiff. “I was satisfied enough with 
my lot back in Sussex County,” she said, coolly. She went 
out to see the men put the flatboat in for a landing that 
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evening. Daniel had said they would reach Ohio Territory 
by late afternoon. He wanted to tie the boat so they could 
spend the night on the land he had come so far to see. 

Arch stood at the bow, a long pole in his hand, guiding 
the boat into the small cove ahead. Daniel was still on the 
rudder sweep and Ezra and Andrew stood by the side 
sweeps, poling first one and then the other, in accordance 
with Daniel’s instructions. 

The boat was made fast. Daniel sprang ashore and com- 
manded all to follow. Those directly behind him noticed 
that he quickly scooped up a handful of earth and squeezed 
it, bowing his head as if thanking God. Beneath a huge wil- 
low, he gathered the family around him and knelt to thank 
God for keeping them safe this far. The lengthy prayer 
over, he looked in Ruth’s sweet face and she could feel the 
deep emotion his eyes portrayed. 

“Poor Daniel,” Ruth thought, in a moment of compas- 
sionate understanding. “One would think the world was on 
his shoulders, instead of in the hands of God.” 

“This is a great territory,” he declaimed loudly. “From 
it a half dozen states could be formed.” 

“How big is it, really, Father?” William asked. 

“There are more than 270,000 square miles, twice as 
large as the combined areas of Great Britain and Ireland. 
And when we fight the British again, it'll play an important 
part in our victory. I only hope that our coming war with 
Great Britain will see this land settled and strong, taking 
its rightful place in the final struggle for freedom.” 

“There you go, again, Daniel, always talking of God and 
His love or the British and war,” Lydia teased. 

“Well, maybe I am. Those two topics are important ones 
to talk about.” True, he had hated, and still hated, the Brit- 
ish. Just how did one turn the other cheek? How pray ‘For- 
give us our debts as we forgive our debtors’? This, he 
thought, was food for prayer. 
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Shipwreck on the Ohio 


Chapter Nine 
Shipwreck 


The Stewarts talked excitedly of the morrow, when 
they would reach Marietta if all went well. The winter sun 
smiled down upon them benevolently and they were thank- 
ful. William, Levi and Andrew kept watch in the bow. 

“Throw her to the right, quick, Father! A sawyer!” 
screamed William at the top of his voice. The unwieldy craft 
swung slowly to the right. There was a sickening jar, an an- 
gry grating noise underneath. The stern slowly settled. In 
a few seconds a flood of muddy water poured in the stern. 

“All hands atop the cabin,” shouted Daniel. “Quick! 
Up here with the women and children. Hurry back here 
with buckets and poles, boys, and may God help us!” He 
leaped aft with a pole in one hand and a wooden bucket in 
the other. The craft was shipping a flood of water and 
swung slowly broadside down the stream while Arch fought 
desperately to hold her. The horses floundered in half a 
foot of water. 

The boat swung around and was heading upstream 
slowly regaining her level. Assisted by the boys, Daniel 
kept bailing out water while Arch was searching to see if 
the planking had been broken by the force of the blow. 
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“Don’t find any break,” he shouted, jubilantly. “Think 
we can save her. Bail for your life! Here, Lydia, you and 
Ruth get some buckets and bail from the stairway.” 

“There’s some ten feet of water under us,” panted 
Daniel from the rear. “If we can keep her afloat and the 
water continues rising, I think we can float her off in a 
few hours.” 

Levi sought to quiet the frightened animals, thrashing 
about in their stalls. “Steady there, steady!” The note of 
assurance in his strong voice soon calmed them. 

Daniel and Arch tried to spike a timber along either 
side of the boat to rest the weight of the craft on the river 
bottom. For a time it looked like failure, but finally they 
succeeded. The timbers were securely fastened and, as the 
boat rose and settled on the turbulent waters, the timbers 
protected the stern from further shipping of the chilling 
waters. Both brothers were soaked to the skin. With all 
hands working, the water was lowered so they could search 
for possible leaks from the snag that held them fast in the 
muddy torrent. 

“Andrew, Levi, get the saw and build a fire on it on top 
of the cabin. Use dry wood and coal and hurry before we 
freeze,’ Daniel ordered. The boys sprang to the task. 

“One plankin’ is badly sprung and is lettin’ in consid- 
erable water,” panted Archelaus. “We’ll bail it down an- 
other four inches and caulk. That should hold it but we 
must work fast. "Twill be dark in two hours. Pray God we 
can get off this thing soon.” 

“Thank God we're still afloat,” was Daniel’s response. 
The men were sweating in spite of their drenched clothing. 
“Must keep movin’ Brother, lest we freeze in these wet 
clothes,’ and Daniel resumed bailing water with every 
ounce of his strength. 

Barefooted, Lydia invaded the flooded cabin and res- 
cued Arch’s floating trunk containing dry clothes. Assisted 
by the boys, a tent of blankets was set up in front of the 
fire now glowing on the saw. The brothers quickly changed 
into dry clothing’and Lydia had heated some coffee also 
retrieved from the cabin. The men drank it down though it 
was scalding hot. Her confidence slowly returning, Ruth 
busied herself with the children. The boat rode easier now. 

“The old tree gave just enough to prevent a major dis- 
aster,” said Daniel. “A solid snag would have torn our boi- 
tom out and we’d be lucky to escape with our lives. The 
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water’s risin’ some two inches an hour, I figure, and the 
Lord willin’ maybe we can float off during the night or 
early tomorrow. One of us’ll have to stand vigil all night. 
That limb might cave in the bottom and sink us.” 

Arch had carefully caulked the sprung plank and the 
water boiled up around the leak slowly so that one person 
bailing leisurely could keep the water down. After they 
had rested, Arch and Daniel tried to free the boat but with- 
out success. As the cabin had been emptied of water, a fire 
was started in the fireplace and they all moved inside to 
bask in its warmth. As darkness settled over them, a tal- 
low torch was set on top the cabin and lighted to warn 
other travelers who might drift into them during the night. 

After another futile effort to release the boat, Daniel 
and Arch both retired, thoroughly exhausted while the 
boys took turns bailing and patrolling the boat. Blackness 
covered the river and Ruth shuddered at the swish and 
roar of flood waters and the rise and fall of the boat. The 
younger children were fretful and frightened, as they might 
well be. Had they come 400 miles to perish in this turbulent 
flood? 


The night dragged on, seemingly endless. Their position 
was precarious. Although the boat rode easier, the turbulent 
waters threatened to overflow the stern. Daniel considered 
the wisdom of moving the women and children along with 
his gold and silver dollars and negotiable instruments, also a 
few necessary tools, to the skiff which was rising uneasily 
at the stern. In an emergency the skiff could not carry all 
of them in one load. 


He debated whether to rouse Arch to guard the boat 
while he deposited his treasures on the nearby island. His 
lifetime savings, his own life and the lives of his whole 
family were in jeopardy. Would God see him safely through 
this danger? Ugly doubts arose in his mind. Why had his 
personal God allowed this mishap to occur to His staunch 
and faithful follower? 

“I must believe! I must believe!” he chanted to himself 
as he labored with the buckets. Ruth had been right. This 
waste, this howling wilderness of the Northwest was no 
place for women and children. In an agony of doubt, sick- 
ening thoughts entered his mind. He had heard in Pitts- 
burgh that not one float in four leaving there for New Or- 
leans ever arrived at its destination. The thousands of snags, 
hidden sandbars, and riffles took their toll. 
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The slow rise of the river was easing the strain on the 
fore part of the Litchfield. With luck, they might free them- 
selves in the morning and resume their journey. A few 
stars made a belated appearance in a feeble attempt to 
cheer the desolate scene. 

Daniel prayed earnestly and devoutly to his God, re- 
citing all his woes. Immediately he felt better. He noticed 
a feeble light up the river about a mile away. Some fool- 
hardy settler had decided to float on during the night, just 
as he had been tempted to do. “Fools rush in,” he thought, 
adding some melting tallow to the flickering light. Once 
more he turned his attention to the feeble light he had 
seen—it was standing still; certainly it had made no pro- 
gress in the past few minutes. 

Did he hear cries faintly wafted over the muddy waters? 
He listened attentively. Perhaps it was his overtired imagin- 
ation. Suddenly the light was no more. A chill went up 
Daniel’s spine—a sickening fear clutched him. He hurried 
below to arouse Archelaus. 

“I’m awake, Daniel,” whispered Archelaus. “Haven’t 
slept much.” He dropped lightly from the upper berth and 
quickly pulled on his trousers. 

“Did you by chance hear some cries?” Daniel spoke in 
a hushed voice. 

“Thought I heard a woman scream, but I’m not sure. 
The surging of the waters creates strange sounds and I 
hope it was that.” 

Daniel shuddered. “I like not the looks of it. Make 
haste, Arch! We will take the skiff and row up that way. 
There may be those more in distress than we, ourselves. [ll 
rouse the boys to stand guard, while we betake ourselves 
up the river.” 

“True, it was a woman’s screams,” whispered Ruth 
from another bunk. “I tried not to believe it because of the 
fear in my heart that it would be your duty to rescue the 
perishin’—fear that you might perish in the rescue and 
leave us alone in this horrible place.” Ruth shivered. Some 
foolhardy man, like Daniel, probably had left a civilized 
home and brought death to his family. Why were men 
never satisfied to leave well enough alone? Nevertheless, 
she felt that spark of pride in her man that he would give of 
himself when someone was in trouble, with no thought of 
consequences. Where personal danger was concerned, he 
faced it without a thought of his own welfare. 
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The whole cabin was aroused, as the brothers prepared 
for rescue work. The candles cast wierd shadows. Levi 
rushed on top of the cabin, firing a rifle and waving a pine 
torch in his hand, hoping that those in distress upstream 
would see and know that aid was coming. Daniel and Arch 
cast off and started rowing up the river diagonally. By 
this course, they hoped to soon cross the path of any per- 
son on wreckage floating down stream. Arch shouted from 
time to time to guide any victim to the boat. The lighted 
torch set at the foot of the skiff, flared through the mist 
and murky gloom. A keg bobbed past and an oar glided by 
but no answering shout came back over the swirling waters. 

“Looks bad,” muttered Daniel, “very bad.’’ More wreck- 
age floated past as they pulled upstream hoping to pick up 
a survivor. They were silent as they laid to their oars, mak- 
ing good progress against the current. The river, fearless and 
relentless, seemed holding its victims from them. They ap- 
proached the scene of the wreck, nosing their skiff about 
carefully. 

“Look!”’ Both men spoke at once. 

A great, ragged limb was emerging from the flood, not 
twenty feet away from the skiff, followed by other broken, 
ragged limbs. Terrifyingly ominous, they seemed like giant 
monsters emerging from the depths in search of victims 
they could drag to watery graves. Then, slowly the sawyer 
sank to a hiding place beneath the murky waters. 

“That’s the sawyer that sank the settlers. We passed 
one some hundred feet over towards the Virginia side. 
Thank God we did or the Litchfield would have had its 
bottom torn out,” shouted Daniel above the roar of the 
river. 

“Some poor souls back in Connecticut, New York, or 
maybe Pennsylvania, will wonder why they never hear 
from their relatives,’ commented Archelaus. “Below us le 
the lost hopes of one brave pioneer family.” 

“Ah, how many such hopes lie in ruins on the bottom of 
this watery highway. These poor people share the fate of 
hundreds who have perished in this manner.” Daniel shud- 
dered. 

The brothers gazed anxiously around, looking for a 
light on the top of the Litchfield. “The fog has cut us off. 
Let’s get back to our boat,” said Daniel. With heavy hearts 
they turned the skiff around, wishing they had never left the 
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Litchfield. They made amazing progress downstream and, 
once again, encountered some of the debris. 

“Too bad Ruth heard that woman scream. It would be 
well if we could only say it was the imaginings of a weary 
mind. Now that another family has perished under our very 
eyes, so to speak, she will be more frightened than ever,” 
Daniel said heavily. 

Ruth began to worry now. Almost an hour had gone by. 
Could something have happened to them? Maybe they’d 
been struck by a piece of debris. In the darkness it could 
easily happen and she would never know. 

Daniel, unafraid of death, always took chances. She 
thought of all his good qualities and began to pray God to 
bring him back to her. Back in the days of their courtship, 
how eagerly he had always tried to please her. She remem- 
bered how he had stayed with her when she was sick— 
waiting on her solicitously. He had never allowed her to 
want for anything though he was, reputedly tight-fisted. 
She recalled how kind and gentle he had always been with 
his children—pampering them at times. 

He had fought for his country’s liberty—for the right 
to speak his own mind and live his own life as he saw fit. 
“Oh God,” she prayed, “I’ve been mean and selfish to oppose 
him so bitterly. Forgive me and spare him! Please let him 
come back to us. I will change my attitude, try to help him, 
instead of being so contrary about everything he tries to 
do.”’ 

A great ragged limb slowly emerged from the water, 
almost on the prow of the skiff, and on it could be seen the 
body of a woman. The men pulled the skiff around, so they 
could pull the tree to its side. Arch lifted the body off the 
limb which sank from sight. 

“Get the water out of her lungs, Arch, while I pull for 
the Litchfield. She may be dead but I believe she is too 
limp for that. See what you can do and hurry!” 

Arch turned her, face down, and began pumping her 
arms and working on her back. She disgorged a lot of water. 
Her eyes fluttered open for a few seconds, then she lapsed 
into unconsciousness again. The light of a torch flickered off 
the Litchfield and the men pulled toward it. As they drifted 
toward their stranded boat, eager shouts from the boys met 
their ears. Haggard and weary, the men climbed aboard and 
carried the unconscious girl to the fireplace. 

“Get her feet higher than her head,’ Daniel instructed. 
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“Looks like she’s swallowed a lot of water but I think she’s 
still breathing.” 


The older boys followed Daniel’s directions. When they 
had drained the water from her lungs, they wrapped her in 
a warm blanket and stretched her out on one of the bunks. 
Lydia took a towel and dried the water from her stringy 
black hair. Ruth massaged her wrists. The girl was barely 
alive, still unconscious of her surroundings. 

“She is in a dead faint,” Lydia said. “But she’ll live, 
poor child. I wonder what happened to the rest of the fam- 
lv 

“That’s the way empires are built,’ Daniel mused, 
warming himself in front of the blazing fire and drinking 
hot coffee Lydia had made for them. “Some perish that 
others may go on. It’s the law of averages. Before God, I 
had not visualized the hazards of this river trip to the Hock- 
hocking. At Pittsburgh, I thought the risks of our journey 
were practically over. Let’s all get to our bunks. We have 
a hard day ahead and we must free the Litchfield, come 
what may.” 


When Daniel and Arch, assisted by the boys, got the 
skiff aboard and securely fastened, they came into the room 
and looked down at the pale face of the girl. 


“Ts she goin’ to make it?” Daniel asked. 

“Yes,” Ruth replied, “I believe she will. There! She is 
opening her eyes now.” The girl’s eyes opened wide and 
she looked about the room, taking in the faces above her. 
“W-where ... what happened?” she whispered. 

Ruth bent over her. “It’s all right, dear. You are safe 
now,’ she soothed. 


“The others?” the girl managed to gasp. 


“They might have made it. You are the only one we 
found,” Daniel explained gently. 


A shudder went through the girl and her big blue eyes 
filled with tears. “Oh, no,” she sobbed, “how awful!” 

“How many were in the boat?” Daniel queried. 

“Just Cousin Abe, Cousin Lily and their son, Tim,” she 
said faintly. 

Hope filled Ruth’s breast. Then the girl hadn’t lost her 
own parents but had been traveling with relatives. “Where 
are your parents?” she asked. 

“My mother is dead—died in Philadelphia where I was 
going to school. When she died father wrote to me to come 
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out here and join him. He is going to get some land on the 
Hockhocking and make a home for me.” 

“And you were just traveling with your cousins?” Ruth 
probed gently. 

Pain crossed the girl’s face at the mention of her kin. 
“Yes, Cousin Abe was in such a hurry, and we were so close 
to Marietta. If he’d only listened to Cousin Lily, we could 
have been there... ” 

“Ts Marietta where your father lives now?” Ruth con- 
tinued. 

“Yes, he travels up and down the river in his work.” 

“What is his name?” asked Daniel. 

“Case. John Case. And I am Philadelphia Case.” 

Ruth saw Daniel start as if someone had slapped him. 
John Case! The Tory whom he had brought to her home 
severely wounded. 

John Case! What a strange quirk of fate. Now Daniel 
had saved his daughter’s life. Truly, God works in a 
mysterious way His wonders to perform! 

“We have land on the Hockhocking near Federal Creek 
too,” Ruth said gently. “We are on our way there now. 
We can deliver you to your father, child. We’ll make you a 
bed and you must get some sleep.” 

There was little sleep for any of them, for the night 
was well spent when Arch and Daniel returned with their 
charge. Daylight would be upon them soon. Daniel was 
again the commander. “Andrew and Levi stand guard at 
the leak. In two hours call us.” 

The Stewarts talked of the tragedy in muffled tones. 
Daniel and Ruth heard the bailing of their trustworthy sons 
and satisfaction filled their hearts. At last all slept soundly. 

Soon after daylight, smoke poured from the chimney 
as breakfast was prepared. Daniel and Archelaus busied 
themselves probing the snag underneath. The river had 
risen enough for the strain on the damaged flooring to be 
released. They wanted to see if they could push the Litch- 
field clear of the snag but a heavy fog closed in on them. 
They ate breakfast and waited for the fog to lift. 

It was nearly eight o’clock, when the first feeble rays 
of sunlight broke through the tumbling, rolling fog. Poles 
were braced along the stern and all members of the Litch- 
field who could push were called to take their places. When 
Daniel shouted, “Heave ho!” all pushed with might and 
main, but to no avail. The second try brought results and 
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Daniel’s joyful cry rang out, “She’s afloat! Quick, Arch! 
Andrew, Levi, William, man the sweeps!” There was great 
scurrying about as Arch and the boys headed for the cabin 
top. 

“Pull your side, Andrew,” Daniel was yelling. “Pull ’er 
hard—harder yet! If you don’t she’ll head down stream the 
rear end to.” 

Andrew pulled as his father had directed and the un- 
wieldy craft slowly turned its prow downstream and swung 
along with the current. The water, thick with mud, had 
risen quite a bit and it was sweeping the heavy craft along 
at a fast clip. Daniel took the steering sweep and guided 
the craft toward the Ohio shore, cautioning Arch to keep his 
eye peeled for more sawyers. 

Within the next hour they found what they were seek- 
ing—a small cove that jutted inland from the river bank. 
Into this cove they guided the craft. It’s wide mouth taper- 
ed to an inland point. The cove was suited for the job they 
had to do. | 


Until this disaster overtook them, none of the grown- 
ups in the party realized how much assistance and comfort 
the older boys had been to them. They were beginning to 
rely on the boys more and more. Now, as they swung into 
the gurgling current of the Ohio, to their relief, the strained 
seams held dry and fast. 

Daniel kept his eye on the Case girl who seemed much 
better after her trying experience. He noted that William 
showed considerable interest in the pretty, black-haired lass. 
Surely, he thought, God wouldn’t let William fall in love 
with a Tory’s daughter; not when he, Daniel, had made a 
bargain to do His work when he reached the Promised 
Land. He tried to shrug off his misgivings. After all, William 
was little more than a boy—not yet fifteen. Philadelphia 
Case was at least a year younger. But people had been 
known to marry at that tender age. He hadn’t been so very 
much older, himself, when he married his pretty Ruth. 

Early in the morning, the Litchfield rounded a big bend 
in the river, and its occupants sighted a small settlement 
on the Ohio side. Drawing near Marietta, Daniel noted the 
crowd that gathered along the waterfront and the quays 
that extended out into the river. Wondering what the ex- 
citement was, he and Arch guided the boat into shallow 
water and tied up to a pier post. They had no sooner made 
fast, than their young passenger let out a happy yell. 
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“Father! Father!” she called, and ran to the Litchfield’s 
prow. The next moment, she was clambering up onto the 
quay. 

Daniel looked in the direction of the shore and saw a 
tall, immaculate well-dressed man push his way through the 
throng and approach the boat. John Case! Yes, that was the 
man he had known with those black sideburns, smiling lips 
and cold gray eyes. As Case approached his daughter flew 
into his outstretched arms. The crowd watched silently, as 
if sensing the drama in the occasion. 

“My little girl,’ John murmured tenderly. “You had me 
worried. They found cousin Lily’s body where it washed 
ashore, and I thought you had been lost, too.” 

A visible shiver shook Philadelphia’s slender body. “Oh, 
I would have, Father, but for Mr. Stewart and his brother. 
They saved my life.” 

John glanced up, apparently seeing Daniel for the first 
time. For a long moment they looked into each other’s eyes. 
Then John stretched out his hand to Daniel saying, “These 
circumstances are very different from when I first met you. 
Let me thank you in all sincerity for my daughter’s life. 
She’s all I have—I couldn’t live without her! I hope I can 
adequately repay you one day.” 

Daniel shook the outthrust hand. “It is the work of God, 
not mine,” he said simply. “It is our duty to help each other.” 
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Chapter Ten 


Blennerhasset Island 


Marietta was a small settlement, but it was the last 
place of any size they would visit before they reached the 
Hockhocking. Daniel decided to buy a few extra supplies. 
He also planned to visit the offices of the Ohio Purchasing 
Company from who he had obtained the three thousand 
acres. He also wanted to have a word with Harman Blenner- 
hasset, whose Island Plantation was just a few hours from 
Marietta. 

When Daniel called on the officers of the Ohio Com- 
pany, he received a welcome which made him happy to 
deal with them. He saw they were genuinely interested in 
the welfare of the incoming settlers. To be sure, the pros- 
perity of those first settlers would push up the value of the 
million and a half acres they had bought for 66 2/3 cents per 
acre to way beyond that figure. Who knew—the land might 
even get to be worth $50 per acre. 

After much explaining about the boat wreck and the 
part he and Arch had played in rescuing the Case girl, he 
purchased the supplies he needed and got the Litchfield 
under way again. 

A few hours later, Daniel, who was manning the rudder 
sweep, called out, “There she is Arch—Blennerhassett 
Island! Looks like there’s a quay on the Virginia side. I'll 
swing her over that way.” 

He pulled sturdily on the sweep, swinging the unwieldy 
Litchfield into the Virginia channel. The boat cut across 
the head of the heavily wooded island that comprised some 
nine hundred acres, with banks from 20 to 40 feet high. As 
they approached the quay, an astonishing sight greeted 
Daniel. 

A negro—no doubt a slave—came out to the land’s edge 
of a small wharf, dressed in red knee-pants and white-top 
coat, and blew loudly on a shell. A pale, slanting sun caught 
a bald spot on the top of his head which glistened brightly. 
Other negroes came out of the woods and gathered behind 
the shell-blower. A fit welcome, Daniel mused, as he ordered 
the boys to take up poles. 

When the heavy boat reached the upper side of the 
quay, the negro skilfully tossed Arch a rope. Snubbing the 
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prow of the craft, the bow was allowed to swing against 
the side of the wharf and it, too, was snubbed to a post. 
Daniel stepped ashore and many of the blacks gathered 
around. 

“Ah is Moses, Suh,” a gray-haired negro said. “Master 
Blennerhassett bids you’all welcome.” 

“IT am Daniel Stewart,” Daniel replied. “Tell your 
master I have read his articles in the Pitisburgh Gazette, 
and would like a word with him.” 

Before the negro could answer, a tall, slightly stooped 
man, wearing thick-lensed glasses, approached. “I heard 
your introduction,” he said as he stepped forward through 
the throng of slaves. ‘““We bid you welcome. I am Harman 
Blennerhassett. Where do you hail from, Mr. Stewart?” 

“I am recently from Sussex County, New Jersey, on mv 
way to my land near Federalton on the Hockhocking” said 
Daniel shaking the proffered hand heartily. 

“Ah yes,’ Blennerhassett said, peering closely at 
Daniel’s face as he was very near-sighted. “The Hockhocking 
Valley holds a great future in this new land.” He stepped 
back and focused the heavy lenses on the other Litchfield 
occupants who were staring open-mouthed at the gaily 
dressed slaves. 

Daniel was somewhat curious himself. He had seen few 
slaves in his life. He could not understand why a man of 
Blennerhassett’s breeding would hold human slaves in bond- 
age. He studied the man before him, observing the elegant, 
lace-fronted coat and dark-blue knee breeches. It occurred 
to Daniel that here was an opportunity to make friends— 
a powerful new friend—in this new country. This man 
might even be the governor of Ohio when that territory be- 
came a State. 

He pulled a heavy bag from his pocket, opened the 
drawstring and let a pile of gold and silver fall into his 
hand. Careful that Blennerhassett should see the quantity 
of gold mixed in with the silver, Daniel extracted five silver 
dollars and tossed them to the gray-headed slave. 

“There, Moses,” he said, “when you are in Marietta or 
when the next store boat puts in, treat yourself and your 
fellow servants to something from Daniel Stewart.” 

A great shout went up from the slaves and they danced 
about in ecstacy, several of the younger ones turning cart- 
wheels. Daniel’s heart filled with pride for his gesture ap- 
parently had made the proper impression on his host, too. 
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“You are a kind and liberal man, Mr. Stewart,” Blenner- 
hassett said. “Few settlers who stop here can make such 
extravagant gifts.” 

“It is nothing, sir. I did not come to this country empty- 
handed. And to see the happy faces of your slaves does me 
good.” 

A slight frown crossed Blennerhassett’s face when 
Daniel emphasized the words ‘your slaves.’ But it remained 
there only momentarily as Daniel went on, unabashed, 
“Come Mr. Blennerhassett, I’d like you to meet my family 
and also my brother’s.” 

The women had prepared for the occasion and were 
dressed in their finest apparel. With pomp and ceremony 
Daniel introduced his small party, proud of the picture Ruth 
presented in her lavender silk dress he had purchased in 
New York for her. Truly, he, thought, she was a credit to 
him. Even Blennerhassett seemed to notice her dignified 
beauty, for he lingered over the hand she extended, touch- 
ing it to his lips respectfully. 

Daniel noted Lydia also held herself proudly, her glib 
tongue making light conversation, her yellow hair gleaming 
in the sun. 

“You have brought here a greater treasure than gold if 
I see aright, sir,” said Blennerhassett. “Are the children 
aboard your fine boat yours?” 

“Ten of them are mine, sir, two belong to my brother, 
Archelaus and his fair wife, Lydia,” replied Daniel, his stern 
face relaxed and smiling. 

With the introductions over, Harman led them up the 
twenty-foot bank and through a labyrinth of small gravel 
where they could look out over the cultivated land. Before 
them lay a veritable Eden. Even with the trees and shrubs 
bare of leaves, Daniel could see the symmetrical precision 
with which the gardens were laid out. 

His host was saying, “You came at a most inopportune 
time. We have far more beauty to offer during the growing 
season.” 

Rounding a bend in the pathway, Harman drew aside 
and allowed the party to proceed him, as if anticipating the 
astonishing gasps that were sure to come from their lips. He 
was not disappointed for all stopped and uttered cries of 
surprise. Before them, spread out in a large semi-circle, was 
one of the most beautiful white houses Daniel had ever seen. 
Flanked by porticos and summer houses on either side and 
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a flower garden in the foreground, it had the appearance 
of a mansion rather than a home in which ordinary people 
would dwell. The surrounding grounds were a network of 
lawns, trees and shrubbery of every variety; serpentine 
walks were covered, at intervals, by vine-entwined arbors. 

“Mr. Blennerhassett,” Ruth said softly, “we heard in 
Pittsburgh of this beautiful place but those words of praise 
failed to do your home justice. It is truly magnificent!” 

“A castle—a real honest-to-goodness castle,” Lydia 
sighed. 

Harman smiled his thanks and ushered them to the 
colonnaded porch where Moses appeared out of nowhere 
and hospitably opened the huge oak door. Here again, the 
guests viewed, in awed silence, the sight that met their eyes. 

Inside the door stood an aristocratic woman of rare 
beauty and grace. Flanked by brocaded furniture, magnifi- 
cent mirrors of French plate glass, rich, heavily framed 
portraits and landscapes—treasures of the Old World—the 
woman was lovely beyond description. Had it not been for 
the two small, wide-eyed boys who stared out from behind 
her voluminous silk skirt, Daniel would have thought her 
a Grecian goddess, so delicate was the exquisite olive skin 
and dark features. 

Harman broke the spell by stepping forward and tak- 
ing the woman’s hand. “This is my wife, Adeline,” he said 
proudly. “And these two shy youngsters are my sons.” 

The meeting over, Mrs. Blennerhassett immediately be- 
came a gracious hostess. The smaller children were put 
under the care of a colored maid and sent off to play in the 
part of the house allotted for that purpose. The older boys 
were told to make themselves comfortable and the women 
were whisked away to a lady’s dressing room, which was 
flanked by wooden tubs beautifully decorated with artistic 
designs and filled with exotic plants. The dressing tables 
had large wide mirrors while the toilets had cloth-lined 
seats. Ruth and Lydia could bathe, which was a luxury in- 
deed, and dress at their leisure. 

When they had gone, Harman waved Daniel to a chair 
and clapped his hands loudly. A liveried servant appeared 
and bowed low. ‘‘Would you care for a drink, Mr. Stewart?” 
Harman asked. 

“A drink? Yes, thanks. Buttermilk if you will.” 

“And how about you men?” Harman asked the boys 
and Arch, who were inspecting the bookshelves that lined 
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the walls. Orders for milk and tea were given. Harman 
turned and repeated the requests. Bowing again, the negro 
turned and left the room. 

Frowning slightly at the idea of having a slave wait on 
him, Daniel began to question his host. “How long have you 
been living here, Mr. Blennerhassett?”’ 

“A bit over four years, though it does seem longer when 
I look at what we have accomplished. I give credit for most 
of it to the willingness with which my slaves carry out their 
tasks. When you feel up to it I would like to show you 
around. We have quite a modern place here, as you will 
see.” 

Daniel was delighted with the maps of the western 
country that hung on the library walls. They were more 
complete and comprehensive than he had thought possible. 
He eagerly sought out the mouth of the Big Hockhocking 
River and traced its course westward to where Federal 
Creek entered from the northwest. 

“Here, Mr. Blennerhassett,” he cried. “My three thou- 
sand acres lie west and south of this creek.” 

Harman examined the map carefully, his nose not more 
than two or three inches from the paper. 

“Athens will be a town of importance in time to come— 
possibly a county seat. The proposed Ohio University, the 
first university to be built in the Northwest, will be a seat 
of culture for this great country. Buy property thereabouts, 
Mr. Stewart, if you would prosper.” 

Daniel chuckled and glanced about the room. “How did 
you manage to transport all this stuff out here?” 

“Most of it came up the Mississippi from New Orleans 
in spite of the Spanish protest.” 

“Oh-ho!” Daniel laughed delightedly, “so you think the 
same as I — that America should control every inch of this 
great waterway?” 

“That I do, Mr. Stewart. And we shall do just that, one 
of these days . ¥ 

“Yes,” Daniel interrupted, “if the British don’t beat us 
to it. What do you. think of that state of affairs? Will we 
have to fight England again?” 

Harman luxuriously stretched his angular body in the 
soft chair in which he was sitting and sighed heavily. “I 
fail to see how we can possibly avoid it.” 

“I gathered as much from your articles in the Pitts- 
burgh Gazette. But those narrow-minded people we have 
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chosen to govern us in this great land can see no further 
than the end of their noses.” 


Daniel went to a large western map on the wall. “What 
this country needs, Mr. Blennerhassett, is a great road to 
be built into this West of ours,” he declared, “where supplies 
can be transported to the East coast with much speed. We 
should build our Army up to at least fifty regiments and 
the Navy should have fifty powerful frigates. But do you 
think those numb-skulls in Washington can see it? No! They 
prefer to spend their time giving fashionable parties.” 


Harman smiled indulgently at his guest’s outburst and 
seemed relieved when the servant returned with the drinks. 
Daniel, fortified with a tall glass of cool buttermilk, was 
ready to resume the discourse but his host invited them to 
look over the estate. 


The slaves lined up before the visitors, glad to be away 
from their work if only for a short while—to bow and pay 
homage to their visitors. To them these visitors were 
wealthy and important because of Daniel’s lavish gift. The 
visitors were escorted to the clean, whitewashed slave quar- 
ters, the weaving rooms, hemp sheds where rope was made, 
kitchen and carpentry shops. A stalwart negro appeared, 
evidently an overseer, and the slaves promptly returned to 
work, seemingly afraid of him. 


Daniel winced. Slavery within a score of miles of his 
home! This institution should be destroyed, he reflected. 
Human beings in actual bondage—it wasn’t Christian. Har- 
man had observed Daniel closely when the overseer ap- 
peared and the submissives slaves returned to work at once. 
“You resent this system here, Mr. Stewart, do you not?” 
he asked. 


“I question whether it is Christian,” retorted Daniel. He 
did not wish to be drawn into an argument while he was 
the guest of this gracious nobleman. 


“A vast part of the earth was in virtual slavery when 
Christ trod the earth,” said Harman, “yet I do not remember 
reading anywhere in the New Testament that he condemned 
the institution of slavery. People of all sects accept the part 
of the Bible that appeals to their own fancy or particular 
beliefs which were taught from childhood, Mr. Stewart. 
They easily discard or will not see, even when set plainly 
before their eyes, scriptural passages which completely re- 
fute their own ideas.” 
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“The stupidity of man is colossal,” countered Daniel. 
“True, I may be a bit stiff-necked about the question of 
slavery but I am truly thankful that it will not be permitted 
across the channel,” and Daniel motioned to the Ohio side 
of the River. 

Daniel and the less talkative Arch were taken to the 
observatory to see their host’s new telescope, recently im- 
ported from Dublin. Next they visited the laboratory where 
Blennerhassett carried on all kinds of weird, scientific ex- 
periments. Then they returned to the library containing the 
largest private collection of books Daniel had ever seen. 
Later, they visited the greenhouse and Daniel was delighted 
with the flowers and vegetables growing in the winter. It 
was only when his host mentioned the orchard, at the lower 
part of the Island, that Daniel could be induced to leave 
it. 

Wilkinson, the Scotch horticulturist, took Daniel in 
hand, showing him the nursery where apples—Pippins, 
Bellflowers, Greenings, Neverfails and Seek-no-Furthers-—— 
were raised from seeds. Extensive experiments, with graft- 
ing and developing new strains, were conducted. 

Daniel offered Harman his own price for grafted three- 
year-old trees. 

“T expected to have grown my own switches from seed 
which I have carried from New Jersey,” he explained. He 
stopped to eye rows of tiny trees that were lined out in or- 
derly fashion. “What are these, Mr. Blennerhassett?” he 
asked. 

“Apple seedlings of an entirely new and prolific breed. 
I’ve experimented for years to perfect these. I call them 
‘Northern Spy’. They will be big enough to transplant next 
spring.” 

“Rare ones, eh?” Daniel replied. ‘“Would you care to 
sell a few?” 

“Well, I hadn’t planned to, but I do have more than I 
shall use,” was the friendly response. 

“Good! I'll take five hundred if you’ll ship them to me 
in the spring.” 

Harman chuckled. “I’m afraid I don’t have that many 
to spare. But there will be a boat up in the spring which 
usually carries a supply. I'll arrange to get you what I lack 
and will ship them to you in time for spring planting. If I 
remember correctly, part of that land around Federalton 
should be ideal for fruit trees.” 
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Daniel stopped and turned to his host. “Have you been 
through there lately?” 

“IT made a canoe trip up to Athens last summer. There’s 
some good bottom land near the confluence of Hockhocking 
and Federal Creeks, which widen out and rises slightly up- 
ward to higher ground—good for fruit trees.” 

Daniel was just a bit envious of this man who had seen 
his land before he had done so and he put another question 
to him. “What size place is this Athens?” 

“Tt isn’t of much importance just now but people are 
coming in and settling around there in numbers. Eventually 
it will become a full-fledged city.” 

The blast of a conch shell rang out on the quiet air. 

“That’s the dinner call and we must hurry, Mr. Stewart. 
My wife does not like to be kept waiting for dinner.” 

Daniel gave the tall man a quick look. Was he master 
of this fabulous estate, or was his wife? If he were master 
in his own home, why would he be so concerned about her 
wishes? Still, Daniel reflected, Mrs. Blennerhassett’s beauty 
was enough to make any man wish to obey her every whim. 

Before going into the dining room, Harman led his 
male guests to the gentleman’s dressing room known as the 
‘necessary’. Here Daniel was spellbound at the lavishness 
which had been spent on the inside of this room. A long, 
wooden bathtub, carved with intricate peasant designs, 
stretched across one end of the room and two toilets with 
plush-lined seats were on the other end. A huge washstand 
of dark, rich wood, complete with a beautifully painted 
pitcher and bowl stood against the center wall. Daniel won- 
dered how the toilets were kept sanitary. The air was fresh 
and pleasant to the nostrils he noted. 

They washed and dried themselves on large squares of 
Turkish cloth. Harman led them into the spacious dining 
room, explaining that the smaller children would be fed in 
the butler’s pantry. 

The magnificent candelabra, standing on an enormous 
table covered with heavy linen and set with gleaming china 
and sparkling silver—the liveried servants standing about 
with the light shining on their countenances—was a sight 
to behold. 

All this splendor caused the usually talkative Daniel to 
engage in little conversation. He was relieved when his wife 
took over and carried on in a gracious and dignified manner 
that made him proud of her. He noticed that Lydia, too, 
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though awed by her surroundings, looked quite the lady 
as she conversed with her hostess. Those two seemed to have 
formed an attachment. 

Mrs. Blennerhassett assigned them to seats and, with 
the tinkling of a small bell placed beside her plate, a liveried 
servant entered carrying a huge roast on a very large silver 
platter. Other servants followed with a variety of steam- 
ing dishes. 

When the food was on the table, Harman asked Dan- 
iel to say grace. For once the little man cut his usual ten- 
minute speech in half. With a solemn ‘Amen’, the host took 
up his carving knife and fork. Placing his face close to the 
roast, he began to carve and serve. 

“We are fortunate, indeed,” he said, “that you came at 
this time, Mr. Stewart. This buffalo meat was killed not 
over fifty miles from the place where you plan to settle. A 
fellow by the name of Nathaniel Sawyer—Silent Sawyer 
we call him—brought us a hind quarter only last week.” 

“Nathaniel Sawyer?” Daniel queried, looking at Ruth. 

“Nathaniel Sawyer,” Ruth repeated, frowning. “Why, 
he must be the man, Daniel, who rescued Philadelphia 
Case’s mother. Could it be . . . I wondered when she told 
Meshes ah? 

“Yes,” Daniel interrupted. “If he isthe same, he is a 
relative of ours, Mr. Blennerhassett. Does he say he was 
around during Lord Dunmore’s campaign?” 

“The same,” Harman confirmed, squinting at Daniel. 
“He stops often to visit when he is not on a hunting trip. 
He says the Island holds fond memories for him—memories 
of the time when he was here with Lord Dunmore’s Army. 
It seems his entire family was wiped out by Indians.” 

“That is the one,” Daniel exclaimed. “It was he who 
wrote me of this wonderful territory out here. On his next 
stop, be sure to tell him Daniel Stewart has come to claim 
his land on the Hockhocking.” 

“To think that we are eating meat that he killed! Doesn’t 
he do anything but hunt?” Ruth inquired. 

“Oh, yes,” Mrs.°Blennerhassett assured her in a soft 
husky voice. “He has something to do with the mails on the 
river.” 

As the diners settled down to appease their hunger, the 
talk shifted to the Revolutionary War. Here, Daniel was at 
his best. He told of the hardships, his hatred of the British, 
and of the general he had slain at Germantown. At the men- 
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tion of the incident, Daniel could not help but notice the 
glance that passed between Harman and his wife. 

“Do you happen to recall the general’s last name?” Har- 
man interrupted. 

“Recall it!” Daniel said emphatically. ‘““How could I 
ever forget the name of General Agnew?” He meant to go 
into the matter more fully but the gasp that escaped the 
lips of his beautiful hostess caused ue to pause and stare 
at her wonderingly. 

“No, Mr. Stewart,” Harman assured him. “You didn’t 
say anything wrong. It is just that my wife is the grand- 
daughter of the man you killed.” 

A hushed silence settled over the diners. Daniel was 
completely lost for words. It was Mrs. Blennerhassett who 
finally broke the spell. 

“Don’t feel badly, Mr. Stewart,” she said throatily, 
“you only did your duty.” 

Daniel pushed his chair back abruptly and excused him- 
self. “If you will pardon me a moment, please,” and he fled 
toward the door. He rushed down the path to where the 
Litchfield was moored. Inside the cabin he fished around 
in one of the trunks until he found the object of his search. 
Then he hastily made his way back to the house. 

Again in the dining room, he approached his lovely 
hostess, bowed low and extended the object to the aston- 
ished woman. At her hesitancy in accepting it, he explained, 
“It is your grandfather’s sword, Mrs. Blennerhassett. At the 
time I took it, I knew not what prompted me to do so nor 
why I have kept it so long. Now I know why. It was meant 
that you should have it—you have two little sons.” 

“I thank you most gratefully for your extreme generos- 
ity, Mr. Stewart. I hope we shall always be the best of 
friends,” said Harman. 

“And I, also thank you for this kindness,” his wife spoke 
up. “We have a special surprise for you for dessert, Mr. 
Stewart. Our servants wished to express their gratitude for 
your handsome gift. They have made a plum pudding with 
brandy sauce, which, according to your good wife, is your 
favorite dessert.” 

Ruth proposed a toast. Gracefully holding her glass of 
ruby wine toward her host she said with ease, “May God 
look with favor on this western paradise, this enchanting 
home, where culture, beauty and happiness have found a 
resting place.” 
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“Thank you kindly, my dear Mrs. Stewart. A real bene- 
diction. More gracious words have never met our ears. 
Leisure, freedom from menial labor and chores, are con- 
ducive to cultural pursuits.” 

The Blennerhassetts bade the Stewarts a reluctant 
farewell. They recognized the family as superior in breed- 
ing to most of the settlers. They enjoyed the approval and 
admiration lavished on them by these new settlers in Ohio. 
Blennerhassett saw in Daniel a capable, shrewd, if some- 
what opinionated, man whose ideals were high and who 
would never stoop to double dealing. 

Neither man could have surmised what their stature 
would be in the future, but each recognized in the other a 
strange quality of character which caused them to become 
fast friends. 
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Chapter Eleven 
Nathaniel Sawyer 


Blennerhassett’s Island was left behind and Daniel was 
in fine spirits, as he and Ruth sat in the unusually warm 
December sun on the cabin’s top. It was good to know there 
was some form of civilization not far from where they were 
settling. There was no question in Daniel’s mind but that 
Blennerhassett had the finest estate, hundreds of miles 
around, even if he had built it with slave labor. 


His hand on the rudder sweep, Daniel glanced at Ruth 
seated on the overturned skiff. She was looking back at the 
disappearing island, her eyes dreamy, her mouth curved in 
a smile. 


Daniel considered that the time taken up by their visit 
to the Blennerhassetts had been well spent. Not only had he 
made arrangements to buy some apple seedlings, but Ruth 
had become a changed woman. She spoke to him with a civil 
tongue, and seemed happier than she had been since leaving 
Sussex County. 


Aware of his scrutiny, she turned toward him. 


“What a lovely place, Daniel,” she sighed. “Would that 
we could have such conveniences some day!” 


“We will, Ruth. Probably not as elaborate, but I prom- 
ise you that your life out here will be no harder than it was 
in Sussex County.” 


The mouth of the Big Hockhocking was reached a few 
hours later, and Daniel felt quite emotional as the “Litch- 
field” was beached. He called his party together and of- 
fered up thanks to God. 

“Be we goin’ to spend the night here, Father?” William 
asked. “It be late, and over there looks like an old fort that 
we'd like to explore. I’m keepin’ the diary.” 

“No,” answered Daniel, “the Lord helps those who help 
themselves. I asked the Lord to let me set my foot on my 
land before the year is up, and there are only two days left. 
We still have some twelve miles to go. We can make several 
miles up the Hockhocking while there’s light, so we'll cast 
off immediately.” 

But Daniel was not destined to carry out his plan. A 
flimsy-looking canoe, bearing a man with long gray hair 
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and clad in buckskin, hove into view and beached along- 
side the “Litchfield.” 

“Howdy, stranger,’ the man greeted Daniel. “Where be 
ye settlin?” 

“Up the Hockhocking near Federalton,” Daniel snapped, 
“an we are just fixin’ to shove off.” 

“That be good country up there,” the stranger drawled, 
his coal black eyes gleaming from a heavily bewhiskered 
face. 

Daniel’s interest was immediately aroused. “You know 
it well?” 

“Know it!” He removed the coonskin cap from his head 
and prepared to climb from the canoe. “I be one of the 
first white men to set foot on it, even before the War of 
Independence. I camped near here, on the north of Federal 
Creek with Lord Dunmore’s army back in ’74.” 

The families gathered around Daniel in the “Litch- 
field’s” prow, staring, open-mouthed, at the odd-looking 
backwoodsman. 

“Say, stranger, what be your name?” Daniel asked 
thoughtfully. 

“Nathaniel Sawyer. I be a Virginian, but I got kin in 
Sussex County, New Jersey.” 

“Why, bless my soul!” Daniel exclaimed, springing to 
the beach to grasp the man’s hand. “Nathaniel Sawyer! Kin 
of old Judge Arnold, I’ll wager.” 

“That be so,” Nathaniel said solemnly, crushing Daniel’s 
hand with a horny paw. “And whose hand might I be 
shakin’?”’ 

“Daniel Stewart.” He turned to face the boat. “Ruth, 
this be—is—Nathaniel Sawyer, our kin—the one who wrote 
the letter about the wonderful Ohio Territory.” 

“I heard,” said Ruth coolly. “Had it not been for that 
letter, we'd still be in Sussex County.” 

Daniel ignored her remark and faced Nathaniel again. 
“I say, Sawyer, why not come aboard and talk for a spell? 
You can have supper with us. We weren’t planning to go 
any further today, anyway.” 


Footnote: Nathaniel’s tombstone was erected in the old Pioneer 
Cemetery near the mouth of Federal Creek and bears this in- 
scription: In Memory of Nathaniel Sawyer, Born March 12, 1757 
and departed on March 11, 1813, age 56 years. He was a man of 
undaunted courage and was a soldier in the Revolution. He was 
one of the pioneers in the wilds of Ohio and shared the danger of 
a frontier settlement through a long and bloody Indian war. He 
was a kind and affectionate and industrious parent. 
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Daniel ignored William, whose mouth was sagging open 
in surprise. What if he had changed his plans. The informa- 
tion he could get from this man might be priceless. 

“W-a-l,” Sawyer said hesitantly, “I got some mail, also 
some deeds and legal papers I be takin’ to the Ohio Company 
at Marietta and some things that I be takin’ to Athens. I 
be a trapper by trade, and carry mail when it is handy to 
do so. Delivered a cargo of bear skins to Marietta last week. 
But my home for the past year be Athens. They be figurin’ 
on building a big school there. But it be gittin’ late, so I 
reckons ft 277 


“Good! I want you to meet the rest of my family and 
visit awhile. This is Arch...” 


The oldster, his quick movements belying his age, 
stepped aboard the “Litchfield” and ceremoniously shook 
hands with each and every member of the two families. 


“Seems incredible we should meet a long-lost cousin in 
this wild country! exclaimed Ruth. “It was your letter of 
many years ago that set my Daniel all agog about this far- 
away land. There were some unfortunate things that made 
me dread migrating here.” Ruth extended her hand to her 
kinsman, careful to cloak her dislike of him for having fired 
Daniel’s inordinate ambition to travel. 


“It was jest about twenty years ago that I learned to 
read and write a little, so I was jest practicin’ on the one 
or two relatives I thought might be alive. Is the old Jedge 
alive yet?” asked Nathaniel. 


“Still living to the best of our knowledge. Won’t you 
come below and have something to eat? We must get our 
relationship straightened out—it was never clear to me,” 
said Ruth, as she seated Nathaniel in the cabin. 


“It’s kind of you to recognize me as a relative. I be a 
wanderer since I be sixteen, when the Indians kilt my par- 
ents, two brothers and a sister. She was a tiny baby when 
they scalped her, so t’want so bad.” 

“As a child, I remember hearing my parents tell of the 
tragedy,” said Ruth, shuddering in spite of herself. 

“My good wife is of Quaker descent. They dislike to talk 
of the sordid things of life. I tell her there is no danger of 
Indians now,” spoke up Daniel. 

“This country be much tamer than in those dark days 
before the war,” said Nathaniel. ‘““Now we jest be floatin’ 
along, peaceful-like. I’ll return in a few days and help you 
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build your cabin. Looks like you married a well-fixed man, 
Cousin Ruth.” 

“He has always been a moral man. But he had a great 
flow of soul only two years ago and now spends much time 
in prayer. Are there any settlers near our land?” asked 
Ruth anxiously. } 

“There be George Barrows’ cabin within gunshot of 
your grant. He has two brothers up the creek. Be two or 
three settlers a few miles this side. Old David Dailey be 
squattin’ thereby—laziest old cuss in all these parts. Only 
two settlers between Federalton and the settlement of 
Athens, though I bet they be swarmin’ in soon. Strong set- 
tlement near Ames, up Federal Creek. You’ll have plenty 
of neighbors before long,” Nathaniel assured her. 

That night, after supper, they all gathered in the “Litch- 
field’s” snug cabin and plied their kinsman with questions. 
When the boys wanted to hear about Lord Dunmore’s army, 
he told them, “Yep, I be under Lord Dunmore agin the 
Injuns, curse ’°em. And under Colonel Lewis I fought the 
British too—curse ’em!”’ 

This was not the ‘Silent. Sawyer’ Blennerhassett had 
described to them. But then, these were his kinfolk. 

“Hum-m-m, historic country, this,’ Sawyer mused. 
“Kinda peculiar the way Federal Creek got its name. Creek 
is fed by thirteen small streams, jest like the thirteen orig- 
inal states an’ the thirteen stripes in the flag. So they named 
it ‘Federal Creek.’ Speakin’ of General Washington, there 
be another thing that ain’t too well known in these 
paris. 

“What’s that?” Daniel probed. 

“When a young man, the general, himself, in company 
with Colonel Crawford, floated along here. He pitched 
camp not too far from this very spot, on the far side of the 
Hockhocking. Washington liked the spot so danged well that 
he laid claim to all the land thereabouts. Even now it be 
known as Washington Bottoms.” 

“Be we campin’ on the same spot that General Washing- 
ton camped on? What is that old ruin near here?” William 
asked timidly. “Be it an old fort?” He was sitting at the 
fireplace, taking notes. 

“That it be, young ’un. It be one of the most important 
historical spots in America, an’ I hope posterity will never 
forget it. Lord Dunmore’s army camped here for several 
weeks an’ built that fort. But hardly one in a thousand that 
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passes here knows it. Fort Gower be the most westward 
fort in the Northwest Territory an’ I be one of the few left 
hereabouts that served there, when little more than a boy. 

“The Injuns—curse ’em—burned most of the fort during 
the Revolution. That be where I met George Rogers Clark, 
the Zanes, Lew Wetzel, Simon Kenton and Cresap—the 
fightingest fellers I ever seed. Look ahead, kin folks, an’ 
you can see the Big Hockhocking. You could easily camp 
there tonight. It’s just a stone’s throw away.” 

“Tell us more stories, kinsman,” the children cried ex- 
citedly. “Tell us about Fort Gower and the battle.” 

“First,” said Daniel, “tell us more about yourself. We 
know very little about your early life and the loss of your 
family. But perhaps you do not care to talk of such tragic 
matters.” 

“I be a very bitter person all these years. In fact my 
nickname be ‘Silent Nate.’ What I have to tell is hardly fit 
for women’s ears,” and Nathaniel cast an apprehensive 
glance at Ruth and Lydia. “I be talkin’ more in the past 
two hours than in the past two months, but my heart is 
warm from meetin’ up with distant kin.” 

“Continue, Cousin Nathaniel,” said Ruth. “Surely, if 
you have endured these tortures all these years, we can 
certainly bear to hear them and render our love and sym- 
pathy.” 

“Sympathy and love,” mused the gaunt man. “They are 
words one rarely hears on the frontier. All I have loved is 
gone. I am an empty shell because of the varmints in this 
forest. From this wild country they journeyed to kill and 
destroy those dear to me.” 

“As perhaps you know,” Nathaniel addressed Ruth, “I 
be born in Sussex County, March 12, 1757, an’ my father, 
with a horse and ox cart, made his way West. I remember 
he said he lived several years in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
He got tired of hearin’ the Dutch lingo an’ picked up and 
left, after a stop or two in Hancock near the Pennsylvania— 
Maryland border. He stopped at Romney, near the south 
branch of the Potomac. He settled there, an’ practiced his 
trade of tanner an’ harness maker for a spell. Then he moved 
on to Greenbriar settlement, a few miles below the great 
falls. I was old enough by then to help build a rough cabin. 

“Must’a lived there two years, when we heard the In- 
dians was on the warpath. Weren’t no Indians in that coun- 
try fer years ’cept friendly ones, so my father didn’t pay 
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much attention to the warnin’ an’ went about his business. 
Well, one evenin’ I took a hemp rope an’ went off into the 
woods to fetch our cow. Somehow, I couldn’t find her, 
though she carried a sheep bell. I was returnin’ to the cabin 
an’ just entered the clearin’ when a shot rang out. I saw my 
father pitch headlong into the tannin’ trough he was 
drawin’ leather from. 


“Then I saw a half dozen red varmints rush across the 
clearin’. My blood froze as my mother rushed from the 
cabin to help my father. I saw her fall with a tomahawk in 
her head. Then the varmints seen me and one was tailin’ 
it toward me. I ran back into the woods. Hearin’ a war- 
whoop again, I figgered my family was all dead—an’ the 
fear of death put springs in my legs. I knew they wuz on 
my trail, so I made for a dense part of the woods. I felt 
reasonably safe for a little spell. Then I heard crashin’ on 
both sides of me, an’ knew the varmints were closin’ in. 


“IT be pantin’ like a dog on a hot day, not knowin’ what 
to do. I came to a small creek an’ made my way up it in the 
water, some fifty feet. I hadn’t even a knife to defend my- 
self with—nothin’ except the rope fer the cow. I looked up 
and saw a stump with some straggly limbs on it that had 
been torn down by a recent storm. I twirled my rope an’ 
it caught the snag. I shinneyed up that rope like a monkey 
an’ reached the limb. I barely had time to make my way 
another ten feet up the tree, when a red varmint darted 
through the underbrush, lookin’ fer my tracks. He run along 
the creek bank about twenty paces, then jumped over it like 
a panther an’ disappeared in the brush. 


“I rested fer several minutes, then dropped to the 
ground an’ back-tracked for a half mile, tailin’ it toward the 
Kenawa settlement. I struck that creek again an’ waded 
several hundred feet. Then I found another limb I thought 
would hold me, shinned up it an’ made my way from tree 
to tree, so’s not to leave any tracks on my way to the set- 
tlement. Hadn’t even a coat on my back—an’ I was bare- 
footed. I plunged through the brush and briars ’til my legs 
be bleedin’ so much, I feared the varmints would track me 
down with my own blood. 

“When I arrived at the settlement, it was dark and all 
scary—but the varmints hadn’t been there. Folks in the sei- 
tlement bid me welcome, give me food, an’ washed my legs 
an’ bound them up. Early in the mornin’ them Injuns at- 
tacked us, but four families forted themselves in the strong- 
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est cabins an’ we drove ’em off, after a brisk fight. They set 
fire to two cabins, then made off. 


“Later that day, Capt. John Stuart arrived with half a 
dozen settlers. So with four men an’ myself we went back 
to our cabin. One made me stay with him while the others 
went to look things over. They returned in an hour with a 
few things thrown away by the savages, sayin’ they had 
buried my family an’ that the cabin was burned to the 
ground. They did find the cow an’ no one could figger why 
they didn’t kill her, for they took her sheep bell.” 


“And we think we are pioneers, Ruth,” exclaimed Dan- 
iel. “Think how safe we’ve been these twenty years while 
men, such as Nathaniel here, have been clearin’ the forest 
of these critters. We, who come after, are not worthy to 
inherit land bought at such cost.” 


“These forests are not cleared for good,” said Nathaniel. 
“There be five thousand red devils—warriors—in this ter- 
ritory. There’ll be one more great war before they leave 
the Ohio Valley forever. That’s what I live for—to take my 
stand. See here,” he said, opening his huge leather pouch by 
the light of the dying fire and drawing out a few strands of 
hemp rope. “That, folks, be a piece of the rope that saved 
my life. I will carry it to my grave. An’ while I am on the 
subject, I wish that I be buried near the mouth of Federal 
Creek. In another year or two, I will settle there to live out 
my lonely days. Now, I will take you to the old Fort Gower. 
It’s over this way,” said Nathaniel, indicating the direction. 
He was thrilled to have such an appreciative audience who 
hung on every word he uttered. “Hit’s right along here, 
see? There be some of the stockade timbers left. The Indians 
burned it during the Revolution. Look about, young fellers, 
there should be plenty of lead bullets.” 

The children dashed through the ruins in search of 
souvenirs. “Let’s build a big camp fire here. Maybe we can 
get Cousin Nathaniel to tell us more of his adventures,” 
said William hopefully. When his father enthusiastically 
endorsed the idea, the boys set about gathering wood for the 
bonfire. 

“This be God-given weather, Kinsman. Do you always 
have such weather in these parts?” Daniel asked. 

“Have good and bad weather, same as anywhere. Might 
have a foot of snow an’ near-zero weather in a few days 
which is why I be hastenin’ on to Athens tomorrow. You’uns 
will have little trouble pushin’ up this river. Keep a weather 
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eye on them snags. They could hold you up for hours, if you 
run afoul of ’em.” 

Archelaus arrived with a pot of live coals from the gal- 
ley. In a few minutes, a fire was leaping in the partially 
cleared space where once the old fort had stood. The sun 
went down in a blaze of crimson red, framed by cold-looking 
blue-gray clouds. The fire felt fine, as the chill of the win- 
ter day closed around them. The children had found a few 
old treasures. Levi had a worm-eaten musket stock, William 
some arrowheads, while Andrew had-a number of lead bul- 
lets. All these were examined with awe. 

The weather-beaten pioneer was truly a guest of honor 
and the center of everyone’s attention. 

“Speakin’ of the weather,” he drawled, “I’ve spent many 
a night in the forest with no more on than I have now. Once, 
about this time of day, it started snowin’ up on the Musk- 
ingum. I stumbled on a bear an’ the critter charged me. It 
waz dark an’ my first shot missed. I stepped behind a tree 
while reloading and got that bear square between the eyes. 
I lost no time skinning it and wore that skin that very night. 
It was a real blizzard and must of went twenty degrees 
below zero. I figger that bearskin saved my life. Next day 
I traveled twenty miles through nigh a foot 0’ snow to a 
trappers) but jn... 2 

“Is the Hockhocking well settled?” Daniel interrupted, 
anxious to turn the conversation back to the present. 

“Fairly so,” said Nathaniel. “The first cabin yell be 
passin’ will be the Cooley place where “Barefoot Crippens” 
lives. Barefoot be somewhat like me. He hates all redskins. 
They got his pa and ma like they got mine. Up a little 
further, ye’ll find the Elijah Hatch place, then David Dai- 
ley’s cabin. About a mile up Federal Creek there be a grist 
mill run by the Barrows Brothers.” 

“Where’d be the most likely place for me to try and 
get shelter for my family while I’m buildin’ my house?” 
Daniel queried. 

Sawyer ran his fingers through his hair. “Can’t rightly 
say, but George Barrows’d be yer best bet. It’d be close to 
yer land and George has got one of the biggest cabins here- 
abouts.” 

“Won't you please tell us about Fort Gower and Lord 
Dunmore?” William asked earnestly. “I’m keeping an ac- 
count of this trip, and I am anxious to hear about them for 
the record.” 
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“Of course I will an’ be glad to,” said Nathaniel. “That 
blasted Britisher! We’uns should have done away with him 
after the battle of Point Pleasant. He wuz willin’ to make 
terms with the redskins, so they’d be a thorn in the side of 
the Americans during the comin’ Revolution.” 

“Point Pleasant!” William echoed. “Were you in it?” 

Sawyer grinned and settled into a more comfortable 
position, his eyes on the campfire, as if reliving a part of his 
past. “Yep, I be there! An’ some battle she be! After the 
Injuns killed off my family, I swore vengeance on ’em for 
the rest of my life. I know the Good Book says to turn the 
other cheek—but with my own eyes I saw my pa and ma 
struck down. I think them as writ the Holy Word writ it 
for the good of mankind—they fought the Philistines an’ I 
fought Injuns. 

“TI jined up with Capt. John Stuart as a runner and a 
scout an’ we come to Wheeling where we jined forces with 
Colonel Angus McDonald. The colonel had just decided to 
raid a Shawnee Injun village on the Muskingum. He sent 
me back to advise Lord Dunmore o’ his intent. 

“Lord Dunmore be nearin’ Fort Fincastle—later Fort 
Henry—when I met him. He sent me on with a message to 
Colonel Crawford—the same as wuz camped right here at 
the mouth of the Hockhocking. That’s how I missed the 
first skirmish when the whites raided the Shawnees. I car- 
ried a sealed message an’ as I couldn’t read, I never knew 
what was goin’ on. It was excitin’ travelin’ through endless 
forests, never knowin’ when I'd be scalped. 

“T think they sent me, knowin’ no Injun would take me 
prisoner because I hated them so. I followed rivers at night 
in a tiny canoe I carried through the forests an’ I avoided 
trails. 

“Dunmore had two armies—one here at Fort Gower, an’ 
another of about twelve hundred men, makin’ its way across 
Western Virginny under Colonel Lewis to establish a post 
at Point Pleasant. Well, it be figgered that Lewis’d make 
his way up the river to this spot with most of his men 
makin’ the biggest army ever see’d in these here parts. 
Once’t the two forces got together, they planned to make 
their way up the Hockhocking valley an’ crush any Injun 
in their path. 

“TI left this fort here with a message for Colonel Lewis. 
Lord Dunmore had some scouts hide a message at Point 
Pleasant. But his lordship figgered as how the Injuns might 
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find it an decided t’would be safer to send another mes- 
senger to Lewis orderin’ him to make his way here as scon 
as possible. So one scout was sent by land, an’ I took my 
tiny canoe and made that trip o’ sixty mile that night. It 
was a skeery trip cause them Injuns wuz scoutin’ the region 
in full force. Kerchival, the other scout, never arrived. We 
figgered his scalp was hangin’ in some Shawnee’s wigwam. 

“Once, some Injuns put out from the Ohio shore, but 
I spotted ’em in time an’ made my way up a tiny creek on 
the Virginny side an’ lost ’em. Near daybreak, I dropped on 
down the river, huggin’ it on the Ohio side ’til I be near the 
Point. I crawled through the woods for two miles an’ de- 
livered my message to Colonel Lewis half an hour before 
sunrise. 

“He be mad when he read it. Complained that his men 
be weary, that all his army hadn’t arrived, that his trains 
an’ cattle wuz still struggling through the wilderness. They 
drove a hundred cattle through to feed the men. 

“I found Captain John Stuart an’ placed myself under 
his command. By this time some of the train and cattle ar- 
rived. While Lewis was assemblin’ ’em to make their way 
up here the next day, a squad of men out huntin’ was beset 
by a band o’ Injuns. They killed several of the red varmints 
an’ drove the rest to camp. But they forgot to reckon with 
Old Cornstalk. Me, bein’ only a scout, couldn’t say nothin’ 
but I could have give ’em some good advice. I jist joined 
Captain Stuart an’ waited fer further orders. 

“Next mornin’, though, Colonel Lewis must’ve decided 
to act on the orders I had brung him. He wuz roundin’ up 
his men for a march. when the Injuns struck.” 

“Be ‘Old Cornstalk’, Chief Cornstalk?” Levi asked 
breathlessly. 

Sawyer nodded. “As clever a chief as any Injun tribe ever 
had an’ a smart fighter fer an Injun. Well, sir, that be the 
hardest fought battle I wuz ever in, includin’ King’s Moun- 
tain in the Revolution. Cornstalk be in the thick of it, urgin’ 
his braves on. They fought like trained troops, an’ they had 
been trained by the blasted British officers an’ furnished 
guns an’ ammunition, too. We could hear old Cornstalk from 
time to time shoutin’ encouragement to his warriors. 

“He figgered on cuttin’ us down before we could jine 
up with the others here. They come at us like leaves before 
a big wind. Tired as our men be, they fought like wildcats. 
They had to, fer it was their life or the Injun’s. Bullets and 
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arrers be whizzin’ through the air like a swarm o’ bees. 
Once’t a man got a good place to cover, it took guts to stick 
out his head an’ draw a bead on a redskin. 

“In the afternoon, Colonel Lewis sent a small force 
under cover of the dense woods on the Ohio side. When 
those men opened on their flank, the Injuns wuz confused 
an’ we charged ’em. Once’t I saw Captain Stuart on one side 
of a big tree an’ a red varmint on the other. They grabbed 
each other’s muskets an’ threshed around there, holdin’ on 
fer dear life, tryin’ to outdo each other. Finally, I got a bead 
on the Injun’s hand and shot it off. Captain Stuart stepped 
out an’ finished him off with a knife. Then another Injun 
shot off the captain’s hat. 

“They put up an’ awful fight, takin’ along practically 
every wounded Injun with ’em. There weren’t no rout as 
wuz reported. Sure we followed ’em up, but we were plenty 
glad to let ’em fall back. That night Old Cornstalk recrossed 
the Ohio an’ we wuz mighty pleased to leave him go.” 

“Did they come back to finish up?” said William, his 
cheeks flushed with excitement. 

“No, but we wuz fer goin’ after ’em as soon as we could 
git rested. Lord Dunmore—the danged Britisher—ordered 
Colonel Lewis not to foller °em. Some of our men, Captain 
Stuart among ’em, figgered Lord Dunmore’s intent wuz to 
keep the Injuns strong fer the time when the British’d have 
need fer ’em. I think they felt in their bones we wuz goin’ 
to git from under old George III’s thumb. In the meantime, 
Lord Dunmore and Old Cornstalk got together and signed a 
treaty at Chillicothe. 

“Then I left Colonel Lewis an’ come back to Fort Gower 
with the news of our victory. There wuz many hotheads in 
the Fort, fer they figgered Dunmore had sold us out. An’ 
right away we all got together an’ drawed up a Set 0’ reso- 
lutions. We declared it our duty to defend our own country 
an’ that our love fer liberty out-weighed all else, even al- 
legiance to George III. An’ that, in my opinion, be the first 
Declaration of Independence ever writ in America, an’ it 
took place right here at this spot on November 5, 1774. 

The women and children sighed as Sawyer ended, but 
Daniel beamed. “I can see, Nathaniel, that you be—are— 
like me in one way—you dislike the British.” 

“Aye,” Sawyer agreed, giving Daniel a sharp glance. 
“They be a tricky lot, an’ mark my word, we ain’t heerd the 
last of ’em yet.” 
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Nathaniel lapsed into a moody silence while the young- 
sters stared at him entranced. 

“Last few years,’ he resumed, “I try not to hate the 
Injuns so much. ’Tain’t good fer a man’s soul. One day I 
climbed to the top of a hill at the mouth of Federal Creek 
after a rain. There I saw the most beautiful sight I ever 
see’d—the sun settin’ an’ shinin’ through a wonderful rain- 
bow. I prayed then fer the first time since the Injuns kilt 
my family. I asked that some of the bitterness would leave 
me an’ I might know love once’t more. And here ye are, 
my own kinfolks, jest like an answer to my prayer—an’ 
settlin’ on my own stampin’ grounds.” 

The Stewarts were amazed to see tears stream down 
the hard weatherbeaten cheeks of their kinsman. 

Daniel cleared his throat, deeply touched. “ ’Tis by the 
grace of God we have come, and ’tis He who kept you un- 
harmed through the terrible things you have endured! Now 
that we have met, why don’t you spend the night with us?” 

“In yon cabin?” Nathaniel scoffed. “I’d be a goner in 
the mornin’ iffen I couldn’t sleep under the sky.” Chuckling, 
he stepped into his canoe and slipped away into the night. 

Karly the next morning the “Litchfield” was shoved 
off the sandbar and soon was on the way up the Hockhock- 
ing. The going was tough. The men and boys were ex- 
hausted for the heavy boat was hard to manage against the 
current. At Barefoot Crippen’s place, Daniel had the “Litch- 
field” nosed into the river bank. 

The name “Barefoot” intrigued him; besides, he wanted 
to trade some salt for information as to his whereabouts. 
The Crippen cabin wasn’t in sight from the river, but a 
landing and a path that trailed off through a thick growth 
of trees, showed Daniel he was in the right location. Tying 
the Litchfield up to a rickety pier post, Daniel and William 
went ashore. His foot had no more than touched the ground, 
when Daniel had a feeling he was being watched. As they 
rounded a bend in the path, a giant of a man, his coppery 
red hair glistening in the mid-afternoon sun, stepped out 
into the path. His hamlike hands clutched a long rifle. 

Daniel stopped abruptly, looking the man over from his 
red hair to his calloused bare feet. William gave the savage- 
looking man a fleeting glance, for behind him stood the 
most beautiful girl he had ever seen. 

Her body was tall and straight as a pine. Smooth shoul- 
der muscles rippled beneath her thin dress, and her round 
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alabaster face was framed with long braids of flaming red 
hair. Large blue eyes held his in a hypnotic spell. Her lips 
parted in a smile that made his heart flip. 

“Howdy, stranger. ’m Daniel Stewart on my way to 
Federalton.” Daniel said to the towering man. “I want to 
know how far it is to Federal Creek and I’d like to trade 
some salt for information.” 

The man merely grunted, and turned his closely set 
eyes on the girl. 

“My father doesn’t talk much,” she explained in a husky 
voice. “But Ill be proud to talk with you.” She hesitated; 
then, at a nod from Barefoot, continued, “He wishes you to 
follow him to our house—up the trail a ways.” 

Frowning, Daniel fell in behind the man, leaving Wil- 
liam to contend with the girl. As they stood there, gazing 
at each other, William felt some of the strength leave his 
legs. 

The girl came up close to his frozen figure and touched 
his cheek with a slender, long-fingered hand. “You’re 
pretty,” she said, smiling. “Want to wrestle?” 

He tried to draw his hot face away but not a muscle 
would respond to his command. “I-I,” he finally stammered, 
“be not a wrestler. I-I fight with my rifle and my fists.” 

She laughed, long peals of musical laughter that caused 
his heart to pound loudly in his ears. Then she reached out 
a hand to feel the muscles in his arm. “But you’re strong,” 
she said, “I’ll bet you could wrestle.” 

“T-I never wrestled with a girl... 

“Tf you settle at Federalton, you'll hear plenty about 
me. I’m the best wrestler hereabouts. Lookee!” She clenched 
a hand and drew up her arm, making him feel the hard 
band of muscles. “I can out-wrestle all the women and 
men around here.” 

“Was that your father?’ William asked, anxious to 
change the subject. 

“Yes. Barefoot Crippen. He goes by that name because 
he never wears shoes, summer or winter. He’s a good man, 
but there are two things he doesn’t like—Indians and loose- 
tongued gabbers. At home, we speak little when he is 
around. Now tell me about yourself.” 

“Well,” William began, scuffing the toe of his boot 
against the hard earth, “there’s not much to tell. We come 
from Sussex County, New Jersey. We be going to live a 
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few miles above here, where Father has bought three thou- 
sand acres of land.” 

“Three thousand acres! My goodness, your pa must be 
rich 2 

“Not exactly, but he be known as a good businessman.” 

She took his arm and looked long into his eyes. “I like 
you. What is your name?” 

“William,” he said shyly. “And what be yours?” 

“Samantha. Will you come to see me when you get 
settled?” 

eWe-1-| eae 

“Good. Most of my beaux come calling on Sunday af- 
ternoon and bring me a present. But you can come any time 
and you won't have to bring a thing!” 

“Thanks,” he said, smiling at her. “I’ll be down the first 
time I get a chance.” 

William could have talked with this beautiful Amazon 
for hours, but Daniel was returning down the trail. William 
grabbed the girl’s hand, squeezed it shyly, and gave her an- 
other smile. She held his hand in a grip that sent a pain 
up his elbow, but he never flinched. One more quick un- 
derstanding smile from her, and Daniel was beside them. 

“Dangdest man I ever dealt with,” Daniel declared. “Ts 
he your father, girl?” 

“Yes,” William explained. “This is Miss Samantha Crip- 
pen, Father. She told me why her pa is so peculiar.” 

Daniel noticed the girl’s beauty for the first time. 
“You’re a pretty lass to have such a father as he... ” 

“T’ll have you know my pa is a good man, sir,” she 
flared, her large eyes narrowing. “No man hereabouts is 
stronger nor a better hunter. But I’ll tell you one thing. He 
doesn’t like any new settler, ’cause he claims there’s too 
many here now. They drive the game away.” 

“Well, that’s too bad,” Daniel said sarcastically. “Did 
your father ever think of farming this rich earth? Or is 
that too much like work for him?” 

Her chin shot up in the air. “If you weren’t an old man,” 
she cried, “I’d throw you to the ground and stomp you 
good.” 

Daniel laughed and looked at William. “She’s got spunk, 
son, and beauty, too. Those two things go well together.” 
Then he faced the girl. “I meant no harm, lass, but even 
you must admit that he is a strange one.” 
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She smiled in reply and headed up the path. “T’ll he 
expecting you soon, William,’” she called back over her 
shoulder. 7 

William blushed a deep red and kept his eyes on the 
ground. Daniel’s eyes twinkled as he laid a hand on the 
boy’s shoulder. “Don’t let her beauty bewitch you, son. It’s 
the blood that counts in any of them. If it wasn’t for her 
father, I’d say she be of good stock. I saw her mother at 
the cabin. A learned woman she be, I say. That’s why the 
girl speaks a fair English.” 

“I aim to go calling, Father,” William mumbled. 

“Well, now, aren’t you starting a bit young, son?” 

“T be sixteen, come January. I’m a grown man!” Wil- 
liam protested. 

Daniel slapped his son on the shoulder. “Reckon as how 
you are about old enough to start courtin’ at that, son. But 
you better get your mother to give you a few more lessons 
in English, if you want to make an impression on that lass. 
There be nothing like a smooth tongue to convince a wom- 
an. I know,” he added soberly. 
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Chapter Twelve 
After Twenty Years 


When they were back on the boat they cast off with 
two miles to go to reach their destination. Just above the 
confluence of the Hockhocking and Federal, the Litchfield 
was pulled on to a sandbar. 

On top of the cabin, Andrew, Levi and William had 
loaded the little brass cannon while Sarah had hoisted Dan- 
iel’s beloved flag—the earliest one under which he had 
fought—the Serpent Flag carrying those words of warning 
emblazoned on it: “Don’t Tread On Me.” 


The gentle breeze lifted the folds of the ragged flag in 
a caressing salute. As the roar of the little cannon echoed 
up and down the valley, a loud cheer rose from the occu- 
pants of the Litchfield. 


“On this last day of the great year of 1802, the Lord has 
seen fit to deliver us safely into the Land of Canaan,” said 
Daniel, “and true to His promise, He is with us.” He jumped 
down, seized a handful of earth and, falling on his knees, 
gave thanks to God, tears streaming down his cheeks. 


The children stood beside him, impressed by the evi- 
dent love of the earth he was holding. Then and there, all 
the boys resolved to exert their efforts to help him realize 
his great dream. 


Daniel saw a small path leading up the bank. He led 
the way up to a two-story cabin from which emerged a 
man and a woman. 


“Howdy strangers. I’m George Barrows and this is my 
wife, Nancy,” the man said. “We heard your salute and 
thought we’d see you soon. You are the Stewarts we heard 
tell in Marietta were takin’ up a tract in this neighborhood. 
This is all yourn,” he said, waving his hand in a general 
southeastern direction. “Welcome to our humble abode, 
Neighbor Stewart.” 

Daniel shook hands with him. “Thanks for your wel- 
come, Mr. Barrows. A red-headed man, some two miles 
down the river, failed to respond to questions as to our 
whereabouts.” 

“Them’s the Crippens,” said George, shrugging. “They 
don’t believe in bandyin’ words about—they’re strange 
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critters. They think the country is already over-settled. 
Hard folks to make acquaintance with.” 

Nancy Barrows approached Ruth and Lydia. “We’re so 
glad you folks have come. We get very lonesome in these 
parts. Except for my husband’s two brothers up the creek 
a mile, old Nate Sawyer, who is always away hunting, and 
the Crippens down the Hockhocking two miles, our nearest 
neighbors are the Hatchs, Pilchers, and big Peter Boyles, 
seven mile up the river. We get so lonesome for news 
across the mountains,” she chattered on, as she led the party 
into the cabin. 

The children milled around, getting acquainted, and the 
Stewart boys invited the Barrow’s children to see the Litch- 
field which they explored in every nook and cranny. 

Daniel asked George Barrows if he could provide ac- 
commodations until a cabin could be built. Barrows 
promptly replied that he would be glad to have them stay 
with him. It might be a bit crowded but they could manage. 

The Barrows cabin was larger than the average pioneer 
cabin. It was 18 x 30 feet with a lean-to bedroom on one 
side. Two greased bladder skins, stretched on a window 
frame, kept most of the light out. It was less than a year 
old but the walls were blackened by smoke and filled with 
cooking odors. Hams and flitches of bacon hung from the 
ceiling, as did strings of dried fruit and herbs. 

A bed was built against one wall. Forked branches 
were driven into the ground and poles were laid across them 
to support a mattress which Ruth mistook for one stuffed 
with corn husks. Later, she found it was made of cattails, 
stripped and dried in the sun. This was better, she thought, 
than the oak leaves and dried corn husks usually used in 
the wayside inns. 

This bed, Ruth learned, could be covered with a large 
trestle board and converted into a dining table. In a corner 
near the fireplace, Ruth and Lydia stood before the wild 
cherry cupboard where Nancy Barrows proudly bared the 
family treasurers—several pieces of rare china and a variety 
of copper and pewter pieces. A great clump of brush with 
bright orange-reddish berries stood in the center of the 
cupboard. 

“And what be these herbs that add so much cheer and 
color to your homey house?” Ruth asked. 

“Bittersweet,” said Nancy. “The children find great 
quantities in the woods. Seems to be native in this region. 
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It adds beauty of the winter woods when the snow covers 
the ground. This is a rich land,” she added proudly, “though 
some people say it is far richer to the North and West. 
There are many thousands of ugly savages who kill and 
plunder from time to time. They say the nearest tribe is 
70 miles west. The white man’s liquor has degraded them 
so they will never go on the warpath. Only when drunk are 
they a menace to the whites.” 


Observing a spinning wheel in one corner, Lydia pointed 
to a large loom placed near the wheel and said, “That’s a 
fine loom you have, Mrs. Barrows.” 


“My man, George, made it for me. All the Barrows men 
are handy with an axe and finishing tools. Henry is a mill- 
wright by trade and is expert with a forge and an anvil. 
All our men are readin’ men. My husband taught school in 
Virginny, even after we were married, but nohow will he 
believe all that the Bible teaches. He is what you call an ag- 
nostic—to much education,’ Nancy explained. 


“My Daniel will be sad to hear that,” said Ruth soberly. 
“Daniel had a great flow of soul only two years ago, when 
he was converted, an now he hounds the unconverted as if 
they bore the mark of the beast. Daniel holds that women 
should have an even greater flow of soul than men, for they 
have the young ones to raise.” 


“My man, George, says that men make the religions 
and women do the prayin’ and worshipin’,” replied Nancy 
as she turned a 30-pound turkey on the spit in the cavernous 
fireplace and rapidly placed a score of large potatoes in the 
half-burned embers. 


“I should apologize for our floors,’ continued Nancy. 
“When we arrived in the spring of 1800, the men were mad 
to git the mill built and we camped most of the summer. 
An earthern floor is always dirty. George says dirt is merely 
matter out of place but I say dirt is dirt, whether inside or 
outside of the cabin. These Barrows are always tryin’ to be 
philosophical!” 


Daniel was up at daylight the next morning. He dressed 
quietly and left the cabin while all were asleep. He climbed 
up the hill to the north to look at his land. Three thousand 
acres all his. He was glad that nobody else was up as he 
wanted to be alone with his God. He smiled benevolently on 
the little river that wended its way in and out—a gateway 
to the empires of the world. Hardly more than 100 feet 
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wide it emptied into the broad Ohio, scarcely a dozen miles 
away. 

The Ohio flowed into the Mississippi, the Mississippi 
into the Gulf, and the Gulf into the Atlantic. It was some 
1,500 miles to New Orleans—a destination which all aspired 
to reach at some time. It might be a terrific ordeal, but with 
courage and determination the distance could be overcome. 

His mind turned to those ocean-going ships he had seen 
in Pittsburgh and Marietta. He—Daniel Stewart, with God’s 
sanction and help—would one day build a ship. Yes, right 
there on the river bank below him. As he stood on the hill- 
top, the silence was so complete that he was filled with 
awe. His thoughts went back to that fall of 1800 when he 
had had that ‘great flow of soul’. 

In his mind’s eye Daniel saw the valley laden with 
fruit and grain, sleek cattle grazing on the hillsides, wide 
barns bulging with produce and cleared fields replacing 
broadleafed trees. Towns and hamlets would dot the valley 
everywhere. Daniel had never felt so close to his God. His 
thoughts ran like a poem: 

Sever the age-long ties with kingcraft, feudalism and caste; 

America for freedom, cheap land and human rights. 
Freedom from past debts and freedom of religion. 

For a score of generations the serfs of the gentry 

Now stand alone in Freedom’s Land. 
Deep the rich soil, broad the fields, tall are the forests; 

Stalwart the men who shall claim this lush land. 
Heaven has decreed this place for man’s habitation— 

Security, health, wealth, and happiness. 

Eden newly sprung from the sea! 

Corn could grow in the girdled forests and stump- 
infested fields, sending down its sturdy roots, sending its 
tall canes up above the competing weeds and shrubbery 
that sprang up in the cleared places, trying to reclaim the 
land grudgingly relinquished to the double-edged axe of 
man. Corn, native to America, was immune to the changing 
seasons. It raised its head above the floods and doggedly 
outlasted the drouth. When mature, it could be left standing 
until the settler had an opportunity to harvest it. That pro- 
cess was easy for only the ears had to be harvested—the 
fodder could stand alone or be stacked in shocks for months. 

The entire country was covered with dense forests of 
valuable woods. There were sugar maples, red and white 
oaks, hickory, walnut, beech, tulip and countless sycamore 
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trees along the river banks. Here and there small pine 
groves strove to hold their own against the encroachment 
of other trees, their rich blue-green providing relief from 
the barren, gray timbers now holding their naked limbs to 
the dawning day. 

He had traded little more than 200 acres of scrawny 
soil back in Sussex for 3,417 acres of this rich, lush land. 
He carried a small shovel which he stuck here and there 
through the sandy, loamy earth as he walked. He let the rich 
earth fall through his fingers, feeling it, smelling it, as 
would a connoisseur of old wine. 

He filled his lungs with the brisk morning air, thank- 
ing his God fervently as he did so and promising Him to 
establish a house of worship and a school, as soon as it could 
be accomplished. He walked rapidly down the path to the 
mouth of the creek. He was agreeably surprised to find 
Arch and Lydia in the Litchfield cabin. A brisk fire was 
burning. 

“I knew you would be up, rarin’ to go, though it’s 
hardly the polite thing for guests to be the first risers,” said 
Archelaus. 

“You guessed rightly, Arch. This is New Year’s day in 
the year of our Lord, 1803, and if God’s willing and I think 
He is, I am going to survey my land on this day. Maybe Ill 
select a site for our cabin. Our host has kindly offered to be 
our guide. Barrows does not know our exact boundaries 
but he can give us a tolerable idea of them. I’ll go and see 
if they are up and about.” 

After breakfast the party headed southward and Daniel 
was irritated because the dense forest growth prevented 
him from seeing more of his land. The party headed south- 
west and were soon climbing to a hilltop where they could 
view the valley to better advantage. On the highest places 
of each ridge they found Indian mounds of various shapes 
and sizes, many of them six to ten feet high, with a diameter 
of twelve feet or more. 

Daniel inquired whether they had been built by the 
Shawnees. “The settlers think these were lookouts built by 
the Mound Builders, a primitive people who lived here 
a century or two ago. They were driven out by the In- 
dians,’ explained George Barrows. 

“Glad to hear that,” replied Daniel. “My good wife, 
Ruth, fears we are robbing the aborigines of their land. 
Two wrongs don’t make a right but it is evident the later 
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tribes drove out the earlier aborigines, so we have some 
justification in displacing the Shawnees.” 


George nodded. “They’ve all been displaced in these 
parts, except one—and he, my friend, be squattin’ on your 
holdings not even a mile from here.” 


Daniel stopped short and regarded the Barrows broth- 
ers sharply. “I was under the impression that, except for a 
few hunters, there weren’t any Indians for fifty or a hun- 
dred miles west. Ruth will not be happy to hear that, thougn 
she feels much concern for their welfare. I can’t say I feel 
the same way.” 


“T have no sympathy for them, either. They have been 
here all these thousand years, yet the country is virgin,” 
said George. “They have done absolutely nothing to improve 
it—haven’t bothered to cultivate more than an acre or two, 
here and there, in all that time. If I had my way, I’d have 
driven the worthless heathen out long since.” 


“You know, Daniel,’ George continued, “they have a 
religion which means as much to them as yours does to 
you—they worship the ‘Great Spirit’. After all, who is the 
Great Spirit, if it is not your God also. There is only ONE, 
no matter what you call him or who does the calling. They 
feel this land is theirs and we simply do not belong here. 
Just a question of might making right.” 


James Barrows spoke up. “You don’t need to be afraid 
of Old Crow Claw. He had his claws pulled at the battle 
of Fallen Timbers when all three of his sons were killed 
by Wayne’s men. After that, he developed a hankerin’ fer 
his old stompin’ grounds. He brought his pore, half-blind 
Mingo squaw, made his way to the headwaters of the Hock- 
hocking and floated on down here. He has a hut in a clump 
of timber just a short jump this side of the riffles. You can 
see it glistenin’ through the trees. They figger at Marietta 
the Shawnees had a small village there as late as 1760.” 


“Tt sure stumps me,” said Daniel. ‘““Perhaps I could bribe 
the old Indian to move on for a few silver dollars. I don’t 
relish having an Indian, whose three sons were killed by 
whites, on my doorstep.” 

“Barefoot Crippen would be glad to kill him fer a dol- 
lar or two,” said James. “In fact, he would shoot him jest 
fer fun if it weren’t fer public opinion. That holds him back. 
No one wants to be responsible fer his squaw. Barefoot is 
too kindhearted to shoot the squaw though we all know she 
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would be better off dead. Old Crow Claw beats her cause 
she can’t see too good.” 

“Daniel, we have an Indian problem on our hands in 
spite of what the land office at Marietta said. We can force 
him to move on but it will be hard to do. These settlers must 
be rough characters—talk of killing a man just like he is 
an animal,” said Arch sarcastically. 

“Man is an animal of the ruthless type. The lower forms 
of animals kill only when they are hungry. Man kills be- 
cause of greed,” said George philosophically. “Your han- 
kerin’ fer land—just like us Barrows—has caused a lot of 
redskins to bite the dust.” 

They looked about intently as they surveyed the wild- 
erness below for a building site. George pointed out an open 
space situated on gently sloping land, densely covered with 
pawpaws and shrubbery but with very few large trees. 

After some hesitation, the party went down the steep 
hillsides and came to an open space which contained about 
two acres. It could be easily cleared. On the west was a ten- 
foot ravine nurturing a spring of cold water. Further search 
found another gurgling spring a few hundred feet east. Dan- 
iel was delighted that his land was so well watered. 

“We will build on that knoll close to the large spring 
over which we will build a house of stone. Should it go dry 
in summer, we will always have the other spring,” said Dan- 
iel. 

Jim Barrows spoke up, “It is well located to avoid the 
plague of ague. Them swampy bottoms be filled with it 
and the further away from them you stay the longer you 
will live.” 

“We'll clear the bottoms, shortly and be rid of the 
ague,’ said Daniel briskly. 

“Them sons of yourn are jest about tuckered out. They 
ain’t been brandishin’ them tommyhawks since noon,” said 
James with a smile. “It won’t belong till they’ll be toughened 
up and have the makin’s of real pioneers. We’ve tramped 
nigh a dozen miles today lookin’ fer them Ohio Company’s 
markers, Squire Stewart.” 

Ruth and Lydia waited eagerly at the door and a great 
hubbub arose from the children who were anxious to show 
their father the nuts and Indian relics they had gathered 
during the day. 

“Well, Daniel, are you pleased with the land you bought 
sight unseen?” asked Ruth. 
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“Ruth, believe me, this has been one of the greatest 
days of my whole life not exceeding that day many years 
ago when the news of Cornwallis’ surrender came. We have 
all that mortals should desire. If God gives us health, we 
cannot fail to establish a magnificent farm. For your sacri- 
fices in leaving your people in the East, I promise you the 
finest farm anywhere in this area.” 


“Now, don’t be bombastic, Daniel,” chirped Lydia in 
her musical voice. “My own Archelaus may have the finest 
farm in these parts in spite of the fact he hasn’t God on his 
side as you claim to have.” 


“Speak not facetiously when you mention the name 
of God,” said Daniel sternly. ““‘We are blessed with beauti- 
ful weather and I pray constantly that it may last—at least 
for a fortnight, when I hope we will have a roof over our 
heads.” 


James Barrows turned to Daniel. “Ye figger that the 
Creator of Heaven and Earth is singlin’ ye out ter give ye 
special weather while ye be buildin’ yore cabin?” 


“Ask and it shall be given,” was the reply. “Faith is as 
great a faculty as reason.” 


“Question not my dear brother-in-law’s reasoning,” 
said Lydia to James. “He is a man of faith and delights to 
argue religious things since he had that ‘great flow of soul’ 
some two years ago. He has become a great student of the 
Biblevand: «4 47” 


“The Word,” interrupted Daniel grimly, “is sharper 
than a two-edged sword.” 

“TI be glad there ain’t two of you, Mr. Stewart,” said 
James, “but I do want to talk this over with you when you 
have more time.” 

“It’s strange how folks get to talkin’ religion when we 
haven’t been in these holdings hardly a day,” said Arch as 
he seated himself at the table. “It’s human nature for a man 
to carry his politics and religion with him wherever he goes. 
A change of scenery don’t change the nature of man.” 

“Or his habits.and prejudices,” said Lydia. 

While Ruth put the children to bed, Daniel sat at the 
table and poured over the plans for the cabin. “We are 
going to build a cabin as befits our station. It will be large 
and substantial. None of the hovels these good settlers have 
will do for us. We could have a fine plank house if the Bar- 
rows brothers hadn’t broken their saw. We must have 
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enough room to conduct school and church services until 
suitable buildings for such can be erected.” 

“Why not a simple cabin until they can get the saws 
repaired?” Ruth asked. 

“The great mass of settlers will live and die in log 
cabins. I have political ambitions and I feel that our home 
should partake of the rustic features of the country. On the 
outside it will be rough but we can panel the inside rooms 
with the magnificent cherry and walnut so abundant here.” 
We will build a log house and perhaps in a few years we 
will be able to build a fine brick house. This whole country 
abounds in fine brick clay.” 

An hour before dawn, Daniel had aroused Ruth and. 
together they prepared breakfast. He loaded the tools— 
axes, adzes, an auger and a cross-cut saw on his favorite 
horse General Washington. He carried two frows in his 
pocket and a few pounds of hand-made nails. These were 
to be used only in the finishing of the cabin. 

Ruth felt forlorn and weary. In her hearts of hearts she 
detested the country. It was wild and forbidding but her 
sons were happy as their father in this new land and the 
possibilities for advancement were endless. She had been 
well-educated and she made a firm resolve to bury her 
heartache. She must see what she could do for her children. 
They were her life now. She was responsible for their living 
and they had not been consulted about that. She hoped none 
of them would hate her for giving them birth. 

She would pray God to give her constructive, helpful 
work to do. She would bend every effort to building a good 
community where her children could advance spiritually as 
well as materially. Daniel would need her help now more 
than he had ever needed it before. She knew his inordinate 
ambition and she hoped it wouldn’t ruin him as it did so 
many men. She was selfish to grieve any longer and she was 
through with looking back and regretting. 

Daniel felt he was justified in doing all he had done and 
said to Ruth, “you feel angry with me for uprooting you 
from your beloved New Jersey. I admit it was hard and a 
great sacrifice but you must admit it is better than we an- 
ticipated.” 

“I shall do all I can to make this a pleasant place to live 
because of the children you and I are responsible for. God 
will not hold us guiltless if we do not bend every effort 
for their good. That is what I shall do and I care not if it 
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pleases you. I shall have no further regrets and only ask 
your God to help me,” Ruth flashed back. 

Daniel was happy. Ah, this was his old Ruth, the girl 
of spirit and great intelligence. He would do all in his power 
to please her even as Arch catered to Lydia. Maybe that 
was best after all. 

Work was to begin the following morning now that 
Daniel had drawn his plans. The Barrows brothers had 
abandoned work at the mill until the cabin was erected. 
The trace was cleared and the building site was reached. A 
half acre was soon cleared. Daniel and Archelaus set the 
stakes for the cabin. The main room was to be 24 by 34 
feet with two bedroom 12 by 14 attached. 

This was a tremendous undertaking and the Barrows 
brothers shook their heads and shrugged their shoulders. 
This was not going to be a one-day raising but a two-weeks 
job for a half dozen men. They were aghast when they 
found Daniel wanted the logs hewn. He explained he ex- 
pected to establish school and church services until other 
suitable buildings could be put up. His house would be used 
for public gatherings, entertainment for his children and for 
all the community, too. 

The Barrows told him they would see the cabin built. 
He refused their offer of free help and announced he would 
pay one silver dollar per day plus a gourd of salt. This was 
fine wages for the wilderness and Nancy was delighted with 
the prospect of getting salt. The early settlers were always 
salt hungry because of its scarcity. 

A location was found for a small barn and the men 
began to work with a will. The boys — like a swarm of 
gnats,—were here, there and everywhere, exerting them- 
selves to the utmost. A large patch of ‘deaded’ trees were 
found up the river and this seasoned timber was dragged 
to the building site. Soon the cabin was taking shape. All 
the timbers were carefully hewn and fitted. The lumber, 
nails and windows purchased in Pittsburgh were transferred 
from the Litchfield, Andrew, Levi and William performing 
this task. x 

The builders were always up by daylight ready for 
work. “In a few months we'll be plantin’ corn among these 
stumps. I’ve been told maize will grow to a height of twelve 
feet with as many as half dozen ears of good corn on every 
stalk.” Daniel was planning happily. 

“Yup,” answered George Barrows, who was squaring 
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the side of a magnificent maple some forty feet long. “Corn 
will go sixty bushels per acre even among these stumps. 
*Tis a long way to New Orleans where ye be sellin’ the corn. 
The natives and West Indians pay a handsome price onct ye 
git it there, but that sure ain’t no fun. 


“Well, in three years we could have two flat boats 
loaded and ready to go out with the spring floods,” replied 
Daniel brushing aside any thought of difficulties arising. 


“With two boats ye got a chance to git one through. If 
the robbers and renegades or the Indians don’t bash yer 
heads in fer the silver ye’ll have to bring back through the 
Natchez Trace, ye’ll be lucky, Squire Stewart,” said George, 
his eyes twinkling. 


“New settlers be pourin’ in and there’ll be more boais 
and more travel. Law and order must and will be executed 
and the robber barons will be cleaned out eventually,” 
yelled Daniel, chopping viciously at a log he was preparing. 

“Yeah,” drawled George, “with a thousand boats pourin’ 
into New Orleans...” he broke off suddenly as a huge red- 
haired man came crashing through the trees, lumbering 
forward like a big bear. His shoulders were colossal and 
tapered down to a narrow waist and hips. He was dressed 
in a long deer-skin shirt which came to his knees with 
shrunken buckskin breeches that fit his legs like gloves. 
A coon-skin cap covered his fiery red hair and his feet were 
bare and calloused. He was followed by two stalwart youth, 
replicas of their father, with faces a solid mass of freckles. 

“Ho, Barefoot!” shouted Jim Barrows, “these persons 
be our new neighbors. They got four bushels of salt and will 
trade for some labor. This be Daniel Stewart of New 
Jersey.” 

“T have met Mr. Crippen,” said Daniel extending his 
hand. Barefoot ignored Daniel’s proffered hand and spat 
contemptuously on the ground. James came to the rescue. 
“Barefoot is from Virginny. His people been there for gener- 
ations—Indian killers. He’s afraid you rich settlers will ruin 
the country. These Crippens don’t talk less they’ve got 
something important to talk about.” 

“T’ll give you one silver dollar and a gourd of salt for a 
day’s work and the same for these sons of yours,” said Daniel 
sharply. 

Barefoot saw an axe lying on the ground. He seized it, 
stepped back to a large tree and buried the axe to the eye 
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in the trunk. Soon the log was down and he motioned to 
Daniel to mark off another tree. He swung the axe as if it 
were part of him, grunting his satisfaction with every stroke 
of the axe. The axe was a Bridgewater which Daniel had 
made to order in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. It was fitted 
with an oval handle instead of the round handle the settlers 
were used to and it was curved and bulbed at the end. 

Barefoot could fell, a tree with this one without having 
to ‘wind up’ striking his blows with quick repetition. His 
aim was accurate and the thin, whip-like handle hurled the 
wedge into the grain as easily as if it had been butter. The 
axe was in the hands of a master. His older boy picked up 
an axe and copied his father’s technique while the younger 
picked up an adze and began doing a grown man’s work. 
The party worked in complete silence for the rest of the day 
and a tremendous progress was in evidence . 

Daniel was secretly pleased with the Crippens and he 
noted more work was accomplished with silence. He was by 
nature stingy and closefisted but he did not hesitate to spend 
if he received in value. At sundown they trooped back to 
George’s cabin and Daniel went aboard the boat and brought 
three silver dollars and a bag of salt which he gave to Bare- 
foot who looked at it cautiously. He tossed the silver into 
the brush, grabbed the sack of salt and walked lithe as a 
cat through the underbrush. 

They talked of the Crippens at the supper table—their 
strange behavior and tossing the money away. Daniel said, 
“In all my forty years I’ve never seen anything like it.” 

There was silence for a bit and then George spoke up, 
“Tis the custom of the frontier that the cabin builder 
furnish brandy to his help. Money is of little value on the 
frontier. You can’t eat it or even smell it. You may be sur- 
prised, Daniel, to see cut money here and even ‘sharp 
shins’.” 

“What is a sharp shin,” asked William curiously. 

“It is a United States coin or Spanish coin cut in quar- 
ters and used for change,” said George. 

“Strong drink is raging,’ quoted Daniel, “but if that is 
the custom, bring a gallon jug tomorrow. A dollar per gallon 
is a high price and me and mine will have none of it for 
felling trees is a hazardous undertaking requiring the keen 
eye and the sharp mind.” 

“We'll likely have some new faces tomorrow as it’s been 
nosed around a rich man has come in makin’ improvements. 
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Dailey, Jones and Nate Sawyer should be in anytime now 
from huntin,” said George, “so let’s all git to bed and git out 
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early in the mornin’. 


They were on the site by daylight and found the Crip- 
pens already there and hard at work. Trees for puncheon 
floors were cut into lengths half the length of the cabin, 
split with gluts and the face hewed with a short handled 
broadaxe. James Barrows was an expert with the adze on 
floors and with the simple tools at his command produced 
floors of remarkable smoothness. 


Before the sun was an hour high, a great noise was 
heard and soon the site was deluged with workers from 
everywhere as if invitations had been sent out. They brought 
their tools, meat and whiskey, guns, knives and—best of all 
—their know-how and good will as neighbors. George Bar- 
rows knew all of them and introduced them in the early 
morning light. 

All of them were stalwart, work-hardened men and 
some of them brought big-boned sons along. Daniel stared 
in open-mouthed amazement, speechless with astonishment. 
How could he ever pay this group of men and boys? 


“Now, jest don’t you worry about a thing, Daniel,” 
George said. “Explain to them the kind of cabin ye want 
built and it’ll be ready fer ye in jig time. These men all will 
be your friends and neighbors. It’s good ye can know them.” 


Circling around Daniel, they listened to his plans and 
waded into the confused mass of prostrate trunks, piles of 
split logs, squared timbers and rough stacks of firewood. 
Daniel insisted the logs be air-tight and they were carefully 
mortised and tennoned. 


Daniel thought at the rate the drink was disappearing, 
they’d all be dead drunk long before nightfall but the walis 
and the chimneys rose as if by magic and a straight, narrow 
stairway was built near the huge chimney leading to the 
second floor. The chimney was made of carefully selected 
stone and large sand stone slabs extended four to six feet 
out into the room to serve as a hearth. A good limestone 
mortar was made of a quantity of clam shells, burned and 
pounded in a mortar well, sifted through a coarse cloth and 
used as a filling between the stones. 


Most of the men came prepared to camp and built a big 
bonfire on which they prepared food for their supper. They 
were weary and spent little time talking. They were anx- 
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ious to finish and by sunset of the third day the cabin could 
be occupied though it was not quite finished. 

The next day women and children began appearing and 
when night came an impromptu party was staged. Singing 
and dancing were always done at these affairs and David 
Dailey had brought his fife. In spite of the strenuous work 
they had done, the dance was a hilarious affair and every- 
one was happy. At the end of one of the ‘sets’ Daniel looked 
around at the rough men who had helped him build his 
cabin and in his throat was a lump which made speaking 
difficult. He raised his hand to attract attention and said, 
“IT don’t know how to thank you, but you have wrought a 
miracle here and if you want more than thanks I will be 
glad to pay.” His voice was trembling. 

George Barrows raised his hand. “This is common prac- 
tice among neighbors, here, Daniel. It be an occasion for us 
settlers to git together and visit a little—find out what’s 
going’ on. No one wants any pay. We jist want you to be a 
good neighbor.” 

“I’m sorry, friends,” Daniel said quickly. “I should have 
known money can’t buy this sort of thing. From the bottom 
of my heart I do thank you—each and everyone of you. I 
plan you shall all benefit from my residence among you if 
hard work and co-operation mean anything. I shall be an 
asset and I want to develop to its utmost capacity this won- 
derful land we all share. 

“We need schools, churches, orchards, gardens. I shall 
do my utmost to help establish these. My latchstring is out 
to all you and yours. Anything that I possess which you 
need is yours for the asking. Now let me thank you all again 
with all my heart. Let’s bow our heads and ask Reverend 
Osborne to lead us in a prayer of thanksgiving.” 

Reverend Osborne handed his glass of whiskey to the 
man beside him and lifted his face heavenward. He prayed 
fervently, asking God’s blessings on the West and the set- 
tlers in it. He ended beseeching God to look with especial 
favor on Daniel and his large family. With his final ‘Amen’ 
Daniel took up the prayer saying, “and above all, God give 
us an early spring that we may plant our crops soon. Amen.” 

The families began to leave. They were pleased with 
their new neighbors and realized the Stewarts were a good 
addition to their ranks. 


IO 


Chapter Thirteen 
The Panther 


The Barrows boys, helped Daniel put the finishing 
touches to the cabin and moved them in. The windows of 
real glass were things of beauty to these folks who had been 
used to bladder skins stretched across an opening for light. 


Barefoot and his boys came to erect a spring house 
which was to be an 8 x 12 structure of stone. It was located 
in a ravine harboring a spring of cold water. The floor was 
covered with flat stones. A small ditch enabled the water 
to run through the milk house. Shelves were placed around 
the walls. Roughly cut steps in the steep bank were rein- 
forced with timbers and led directly down from the bank 
above. It was always cool and damp especially in the sultry 
summer days and was used as a retreat by various members 
of the family. A house for chickens was also hastily con- 
structed. 


The cabin was the pride of the settlers and a subject 
of conversation all up and down the valley. To those already 
established, there was nothing like it in the whole region. 
The floor had been sanded, scraped and oiled. Furniture 
was scarce for so large an establishment but the Barrows 
were experts at making furniture. Ruth’s nice chest of 
drawers and the spinnet—which had been provided suitable 
legs by George Barrows—reigned regally in the large room. 
A crude, amateurish painting of Daniel’s father, encased in 
an elaborate hand-carved frame, hung over the fireplace 
and his stern countenance gazed disapprovingly down on 
everything. Four Betty lamps hung in this room. Candles 
sat on the stone mantel slab, on the table and on the table 
and on the top of the spinnet. Barrows made a small rock- 
ing chair for Lucinda. 


The Brussels carpet lay in the east end of the room far 
away from the sparks from the fireplace. Ruth hung two 
samplers and an intricate piece of lace work on black silk 
on which was emblazoned ‘God Bless Our Home’. A tall, 
narrow, three-legged stand sat opposite the front door. On 
it was a purple silk scarf—a remnant of Ruth’s wedding 
dress. On this scarf lay the Bible which set the pace for the 
household and completely dominated it. The children passed 
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it with instinctive reverence. When in use, it was handled 
with the utmost care. 

Two pegs had been fixed over the door and on these 
lay Daniel’s “English Brown Bess” which was the only thing 
in the room scorned by the settlers. It was heavy, clumsy, 
hard-kicking and short-ranged, practically useless as a hunt- 
ing piece but it was the one he had lugged away from the 
battlefield at Germantown. It recalled to him the Revolu- 
tionary War period—those days with General Washington, 
carrying messages from him or to him, and these memories 
were dear to Daniel. 

What a fine man Washington was—communicating with 
God at all times. Daniel had seen him on his knees, in the 
snow in the woods, praying to God for food and clothes for 
his ragged and hungry soldiers. 

In the corner by the fireplace stood an Old Jaeger gun 
—an ancient piece. No one had any idea how old it was— 
probably well over one hundred years. Like the British 
make above the door, it was heavy, short and inaccurate. 
It had to be cleaned after every shot and was loaded by 
tapping the lead ball down the nozzle with a mallet and 
iron rod. It was important because it was an antique. The 
settlers, who had only the barest necessities of life, were 
aware of the importance of firearms. They would hunt and 
trap endlessly for furs and pelts to trade for the latest and 
most modern rifles. 

On January 25, 1803, the Stewarts officially moved into 
their new home. Ruth took great pride in cooking their first 
meal on the hearth. This was a very special occasion as 
Nathaniel Sawyer was an honored guest. He was discours- 
ing on the weather. “‘What worries me, Stewart, is this here 
weather. There ain’t been nothin’ like it in all the knowledge 
of the white people. I talked with old Crowclaw and he can’t 
remember nothin’ like it in all his days. He allows ye be 
Great Medicine and the sperrits be shelterin’ ye, Daniel.” 

“Yes Daniel, some think it’s yer bein’ a Methodist an’ 
prayin’ that brought this strange weather,” Arch added. 
“Some allows that iffen it keeps up a few weeks more 
everythin’ will be out in blossom and then a frost or freeze 
would ruin the country.” 

“Remember, at the Barrows cabin the first night we 
spent with them, when sayin’ grace ye prayed so earnestly 
fer fine weather to build your house and an early spring 
so you could plant your crops? The Barrows haven’t for- 
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gotten it. It’s very amusin’ but the whole region is wonderin’ 
if my brother-in-law doesn’t have supernatural powers,” 
and Lydia laughed so merrily as she said this that all joined 
in. Perhaps the Lord had answered his prayers. If Lydia 
had not been so attractive, Daniel could have heartily dis- 
liked her. He could not deny that her laughter was intoxi- 
cating. He thought she was a carnal creature and he won- 
dered why she had married his quiet and, in his honest 
opinion, uninteresting brother, Archelaus. Yet they seemed 
unusally congenial and never spoke sharply to each other. 

Lois was displaying a dandelion. “Think on it,” she was 
saying, “I found it on the hill in a sheltered place and it isn’t 
even February yet.” 

“It’s unnatural,” said Daniel gloomily. “It’s late January 
and we could do without a fire.” 

“The Methodists have power,” added Lydia, slyly. 

“Speak not so, dear sister,” Daniel spoke sharply. “It 
may be humorous to you but blasphemous to others. Frankly 
folks,” he added, “I think the ground is dry and most warm 
enough for plowin’ even now.” 

The next morning Daniel and Arch, assisted by Nate 
and George Barrows, went forth into the dense forest to 
clear land for crops. Barefoot appeared with his boys and 
seeing the activity joined the workers. Daniel came over to 
him and said, “I was jest goin’ to ask you if you'd help 
me with the clearin’.” Having worked with this man, he 
began to understand the meaning of his grunts. If Barefoot 
wasn’t satisfied, he said nothing. If he was agreeable, the 
familiar “ugh-h” came slowly. He was a worker and could 
do the work of two men without seeming to tire. Daniel 
had learned to handle him gently, giving him his own way 
whenever possible. He couldn’t do without some hired labor, 
at least not until he had some land ready for the plow. 

Barefoot was a man of pride in spite of his uncouthness. 
His eyes were remarkable. They were mild, innocent- 
looking, pale-blue and small. He could project his eyebrows 
forward to conceal his eyes to more fully impress those 
about him. He was inordinately fond of red and wore a 
red shirt. He thought a red shirt would make his red hair 
less conspicuous. He was a wizard with a gun and could cut 
off a turkey’s head at 60 yards. Barefoot had a good opinion 
of himself. He could read better than some of his critics. He 
was simple, direct in his dealings and believed in the right 
of strength and conquest. There was talk of war. He’d be 
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glad of another war. It was ten years now since he had killed 
an Indian. He had that urge to fight for his country while 
he was yet in his prime. 

He knew Judge Hatch, his educated and intellectual 
brother-in-law who later served several terms in the state 
legislature, labelled him a savage. He thought the religious 
Daniel Stewart, the John Cases, and many others deemed 
him uncouth and illiterate. He scorned such gentry. They 
were cowardly and weak. He could not understand how 
such weaklings threw off the yoke of England—weak folks 
who felt the need of shoes. He went into the woods shod 
only in what the Creator gave him. 

Barefoot’s one weakness was his beautiful wife, Amanda. 
A sister of Judge Hatch, she came from a good family and 
was an educated woman. For all his eccentricity and crude- 
ness, he adored this angelic creature who had married him 
and had born him three fine children. He was proud of her 
refinement and beauty and tried, in his awkward way, to 
shield her from as much heavy work as possible—even to 
helping with the washing. In that section, this was an un- 
heard of token of devotion by any man. 

Ruth confided in Lydia one day. “I feel smothered, 
hemmed in, with all this dense forest around me. The sun 
can shine through a little in winter but what will it be in 
summer when the leaves are out?” 

“T know just how you feel, Ruth,” said Lydia seriously. 
“It’s the immensity, the wilderness, the isolation and mo- 
notony we feel. I have never felt the need of love and com- 
panionship from my man as I do now. Families must have 
a closeness here that would be impossible in the east.” 

Ruth replied with a shudder, “That old Indian is likely 
peering over my shoulder at us in this forest right now. It 
gives me the creeps. Daniel hopes he may move on now 
more settlers are coming in. He don’t like us and I fear him. 
That heartless Crippen man shot over his head yesterday. 
He said it was to frighten him away but they talk of shoot- 
ing him as if he were a wild beast.” 

“Ruth, let’s visit them and take them some stew or corn- 
bread; let them know we want to be friends. They are 
human beings and my Episcopal religion teaches me God is 
no respector of persons. Those Indians are His children just 
as we claim to be and they should be treated as such.” 

Ruth’s eyes widened and she stared, wonderingly, at 
Lydia. “‘You are right,” she said, ‘and I shall act accordingly. 
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I am no heathen and no hypocrite. Thank you, Lydia, I shall 
begin tomorrow to do as you say.” 

“Why wait until tomorrow? If you have anything to 
take them, let’s go now.” 

They put some stew in a gourd, wrapped up a large 
piece of corn pone, and started for Crowclaw’s hut. He saw 
them coming and when he saw what they had, he knelt 
before Ruth and made gestures with his hands and arms 
toward the sky. 

“Good friends, Mingo hungry, sick. Crowclaw hungry, 
no food. Great Spirit send food with White Spirit,” he bab- 
bled. 

They went to the hut and found Mingo lying on a bear 
skin, too weak to move. The Indians ate the stew quickly 
and noisily. Ruth promised to send them more food and 
Crowclaw said, “White Spirit good—Crowclaw say thank.” 
-  “T don’t care what anyone says about them,” said Ruth, 
“Tll never be afraid of them again. She looks to me as if 
she were about finished with life.” 

Lydia said softly, “Ruth, you are a fine woman and I’ve 
always admired your good looks and education. You are a 
real lady and you will be Daniel’s mainstay for he is fiery in 
his speech and so set in his opinions. But he is sincere and 
you can soften the hard places for him. He’s bound to en- 
counter lots of them. If I can ever help you it will be a 
privilege. To me, religion is a work of love and consent—to 
Daniel, it is force, if necessary, and fear of eternal punish- 
ment.” 

Tears stood in Ruth’s eyes as she pressed both Lydia’s 
hands with great warmth. “You are a real sister—something 
I’ve never had before as I was an only child. I love you and 
we will always stick together for I have a feeling I am going 
to need your help in many ways.” 

* % * * 


Ruth’s ability as organizer and supervisor of her family 
was evident. Daniel praised and approved all she did. Each 
member had chores, duties, to ite tebe tees the schedule 
was rigidly kept. ° 

She was also becoming adept in the cooking of game. 
There wasn’t too much else to eat. The family grew tired of 
johnny cakes. Sometimes Daniel could purchase smoked fish, 
squirrel and birds. The bread was always corn pone or there 
was pork from the settlers poling or paddling their way up 
the river. He still had two bushels of salt and hardly a day 
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passed that someone did not come with a deer, a pheasant, 
or a brace of wild turkeys. These were graciously given and 
Ruth couldn’t resist giving a small gourd of salt for a fine, 
plump twenty-pound turkey. 


Daniel was a good shot and so were three of his sons 
who loved hunting. But Daniel couldn’t waste his time, nor 
theirs, hunting. 


On this particular evening Ruth was preparing a spe- 
cial treat—wild turkey stuffed with passenger pigeons and 
hazelnuts. The turkey was in prime condition and so were 
the pigeons. Daniel was waiting the final preparations for 
the unusual meal and, though tired, he was in high good 
humor. He took his place at the head of the table and cut 
the prayer short. He seized the butcher knife and, with 
dextrous movements, soon had a huge pile of turkey meat 
cut for distribution. Ezra an Andrew were kept busy pass- 
ing the laden plates down the board. 


The Stewart boys ate like famished creatures for this 
land whetted their appetites. The heavy work they did de- 
manded food. Ezra was tall, lanky, tow-headed and thin- 
lipped like his father. Andrew was silent and phlegmatic, 
broad-shouldered and strong, quick with his fists. John was 
deeply religious and hoped God would call him to preach— 
Daniel prayed fervently that God would. 


Charles was a born naturalist, loving solitude and the 
wild things of the forest. George was a home body and Ruth 
felt he would marry early, which he did. William was a 
member of the militia. Daniel hoped that he would make a 
career of military service. Sarah had inherited Ruth's 
beauty and Lois her mother’s even disposition. They were 
all a complete satisfaction to both Ruth and Daniel. 


The boys had been promised one-hundred acres when 
they were twenty-one years old—or as a wedding present 
when they married. But they must be of good character. 
Daniel was almost as proud of the boys as he was his farm. 
They should be teachers and preachers. They should spread 
education and the “Word” all over Ohio. 


The very next evening the Reverend Jabez Richards 
came to visit the Stewarts. When dinner was over, Daniel 
and the Reverend sat in front of the fireplace and talked 
of Methodism—its glories. They were planning the erection 
of a church. Daniel was to give the land and part of the 
labor for its construction. 
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Amy Perkins cleared away the dinner dishes which 
Sally and Lois washed and put in the cupboards. Amy cared 
for the milk the boys brought in. Daniel flattered himself 
he had saved a soul from damnation when he purchased 
Amy’s indenture papers from Carp Saunders. He had heard 
Carp was going to make a Presbyterian out of her. He soon 
converted her to Methodism and she was valuable help to 
Ruth. She took meticulous care of the milk house and made 
a delectable cheese which Daniel sold at a good profit. 


The next day dawned bright and fair but Ruth was ill 
at ease for no reason. She could not explain just how she 
felt. Daniel and the boys went to Canaan to see Arch and 
had not returned for some time though she was expecting 
them to come back early. She was alone with her brood and 
uneasy but she felt she must be brave. Much against her 
will, Fate had decreed she should be the wife of a pioneer. 


Sally went to the hominy block where she had been 
grinding meal. This work was new to the Stewart children 
and they delighted in the chug chug made by the hickory 
pistol, suspended to a pole in a hollowed-out stump. Sally 
knew there was a commotion in the cowpen just around the 
corner of the cabin and she heard a pig squeal but she went 
on gleefully with her work. She entered the cabin with a 
quart of meal which she mixed with water, bear’s grease 
and salt to bake on the hearth. 


Ruth had herded the youngest ones into her bedroom 
where they played vigorously on the cattail mattress. She 
had considered closing the door but the evening was so 
warm she felt Daniel would consider it strange if he came 
home and found a closed door. 


The last faint rays of a fading sun cast its reflection on 
“Hump Back”, the hill Daniel loved and declared was his 
own. Somewhere she heard the caterwauling of a panther 
but she wasn’t frightened. She thought of old Dailey’s wife, 
Mona, and how she fought the night-howlers with an axe 
after the fire in her shack went out. 


Ruth had been told that wolves were more dangerous 
than any of the other wild animals. Wolves had stolen chick- 
ens and carried away a pig. One had severely lacerated a 
young heifer before Daniel finally shot him. 


Sally was sitting at the bottom of the stairway playing 
with Lucinda. Ruth removed the large pot of boiling squir- 
rel stew from the crane, carrying it to the window on the 
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northwest side of the kitchen. Her hand was still on the 
iron handles when Sally let out an unearthly scream. 

Ruth turned and a terror she had never known before 
seized her. Her heart stopped beating for seconds. She 
gasped as a panther stood before her, his fangs dripping 
with blood. His long, graceful tail whipped from side to 
side and he seemed intent on attacking her but was fear- 
ful of the flickering hearth fire. For what seemed an eter- 
nity she stood transfixed—the graceful beast had taken an- 
other step toward her. 


Her heart leaped for joy as she saw Sally scurrying 
up the steps with Lucinda. She slowly withdrew the pot of 
stew from the window sill and took a stance so she could 
throw the stew on the beast. She would burn her hand 
because she would be forced to grab one of the three feet of 
the pot’s bottom but she couldn’t think about that. The 
beast crouched ready to spring. Ruth stepped forward and 
with a courage she never dreamed she possessed and, in 
spite of the pain which ran up her arm, she plunged the 
stew full in the face of the panther. She raced for the stair- 
way as the beast made for the door, emitting piteous howls. 
Halfway up the stairs, Ruth fainted and fell. 


Daniel and the boys arrived almost immediately. They 
revived Ruth and put her to bed. Andrew rode General 
Washington post haste down to Barrows and requested 
Nancy to come up and dress Ruth’s burned hand. 


The widow, Comfort Crippen, was visiting Nancy and 
volunteered her services which were gratefully accepted. 
Several people were at the mill and soon riders, bearing 
torches, were seen coming up the valley. Job Reuter and 
his two sons, Martin and Calvin, arrived even before the 
Barrows. A great fire burned outside Daniel’s cabin to draw 
insects away. It also furnished illumination as groups of 
settlers stood about in the yard talking in low tones of 
Ruth’s miraculous escape. They loved Ruth. Daniel invited 
them in but they refused to come. 

The panther had killed a pig and eaten it which dulled 
its appetite, and fear of the fire had delayed its attack on 
Ruth until she could prepare her defense. How smart she 
was to think of throwing the hot stew in its face. There 
was talk of organizing a great hunt to kill all panthers, 
bears and wolves in the region. 

Ruth’s encounter with the panther had raised her high 
in the esteem of the settlers who considered her brave and 
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resourceful. In spite of the isolation, the news travelled fast 
by foot, horse or canoe and every detail was discussed time 
and time again. The Stewarts had become initiated to the 
danger of the Wilderness. 
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Getting Acquainted 


Ohio was now the 17th state of the Union. Settlers, who 
previously trickled in, swelled in volume. They came down 
the Ohio in vast numbers. A boy at Parkersburg Ferry, 
during April, counted 1,500 assorted flat boats, rafts, keel 
boats and broadhorns loaded with settlers which passed 
that town. Many of them settled in southeastern and south- 
ern Ohio. Others continued into West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and the territories of Indiana and Illinois. Others 
continued on into the mid-western territories. Settlers in 
covered wagons edged westward across northern Ohio and 
along the Lake Shores despite the threat of 4,000 Indian 
warriors in northwestern Ohio. Truly the great migration 
was under way. This rich country with its tens of thousands 
of new settlers would build up vast potential in the coming 
war with England. He, Daniel Stewart, had arrived none 
too soon. He was truly irritated that his good wife, Ruth, 
had delayed him so many years. 

His new cabin was the focal point of the Federalton 
Area as it was now known. In April, Governor Tiffin, who 
was concerned with college affairs, stopped over a day at 
the ‘Stewart Improvement’. He was gifted with a pleasant 
tongue, easy graceful manners and was a physician and sur- 
geon. Intrigued by Daniel’s energy and interest in the new 
University being established at Athens, he promised to ap- 
point Daniel as one of the appraisers of the college lands, 
and subsequently did so. 

Another visitor was a strange character known as 
‘Johnny Appleseed’ whose real name was John Chapman. 
Johnny was a newcomer to Ohio but his fame had preceded 
him. He approached the cabin late in the evening, dressed in 
a burlap sack, holding a Bible high above his head. Over 
his shoulder he carried a bag of apple seeds. He had a 
strange, wild gleam in his eye as he invoked a blessing on 
the household. | 

After insisting on Chapman taking a bath in the water- 
ing trough, Daniel welcomed him into the house. 

“T come,” stated the ethereal creature, tall, stooped and 
undernourished, “to pronounce the grace of God on your 
household and distribute a miracle in the form of an apple 
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seed. The story of your interest in orchards has reached me. 
I am John Chapman, late of Pennsylvania.” 

“Welcome,” said Daniel, eyeing the stranger apprehen- 
sively. “My mother’s maiden name was Chapman and I 
was much interested when I learned of your strange mission 
in life.” 

_ “T was born in Leominster, Massachusetts, September 
26, 1774. My mother, God rest her soul, was from Litchfield, ’ 
continued Johnny. 

“Hold!” shouted Daniel. “My mother’s sister married a 
Chapman and moved to some place in Massachusetts just 
before the Revolution. This I remember well but I’ve had no 
knowledge of her nor word from her lo these long years.’ 

“I’m sure she is of your mother’s people. She often 
talked of her kin in Litchfield.” said Johnny. | 

“Well, I never,” Daniel shouted. “Here I be a first cou- 
sin of Johnny Appleseed.” | 

“Faith be,” said Ruth, “when my goodly husband up- 
rooted me from my kin back in Sussex, New Jersey, I ex- 
pected to see naught of my kinsfolk for the balance of my 
life, yet before I ever reach Federalton I meet a kinsman 
in the form of Nathaniel Sawyer. Now Daniel meets an 
unknown cousin. Well, I never. It be a small world after 
all!” 

“We hear your mission in life be that of a true Christian 
and that you are a poet and an artist, communing with each 
blade of plant life and that the animals of the forests are 
your friends,” continued Ruth. | 

“Those of weak faith in these latter days consider me 
a much demented man, that I take the word of God, which 
is the Heavenly Doctrine, as it be. That God is our Pro- 
tector, this I know. When, back in 1801, I carried His word 
into a tiny Indian village some sixty miles west of Mans- 
field which was at war with the encroaching whites, several 
warriors rushed out to destroy me. When they saw me their 
faces contorted with a hate that was fearful to behold. With 
upraised tomahawks they rushed down on me. Faith be, for 
a fleeting second my heart did fail. But only for that mom- 
ent. I raised my Bible high and peace was in my heart. I 
had no fear and the hate in their faces eased and slowly 
their tomahawks’' came down as I showed no fright which 
they had expected. Instead of ghastly death, after the Wyan- 
dots examined my meager belongings, they marched me into 
the village and sat meat before me. 
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“In my weakness, I expounded the scriptures to these 
goodly brethern. Because they believed I am demented the 
Indians were fearful of those that know not fear and would 
not destroy me.” 

“Truly, you bring the Heavenly Doctrine to those that 
you call the ‘wild savages’,” said Ruth. “My goodly husband, 
Daniel, is wont to call them the Heathen Phillistines.” 

“They be those numbered as having little faith,” said 
Johnny sadly. “I be a Swedenborgian, a follower in part of 
that great scientist, Swedenborg, the inventor and mystical 
religious leader who was born in far-off Sweden back in 
1688. He holds that within the literal teachings of this Bible, 
lies a spiritual sense that is unseen by mortal men—most 
of them. We believe, also, that Christ is God and that the 
second coming of Christ has already taken place in the 
Spiritual sense. By literal faith in these evil days, I beheld 
the faces of five savages contorted with hate become, in one 
moment, benevolent and smiling, receptive and eager for 
the word. 

Johnny went on explaining. “Our modern religions, 
being mixed with traditions and with that of Paganism 
through the ages, has lost the “faith once delivered to the 
Saints. I believe that which be an organized religion be of 
the Devil in that the faithful accept certain elements of 
truth. Then without thought or study they acccept certain 
other teachings which be in error. They have not the dili- 
gence to study for themselves and to separate the wheat 
from the tares.” 

“Your line of reasoning intrigues me,” said Daniel, 
sharply. “I am a member of a growing Methodist organiza- 
tion, but I am fearful when I read from the seventh chapter 
of Matthew—Sermon on the Mount—where Christ states, 
“Many will say unto me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we 
not prophesied in thy name? and in thy name have cast out 
devils? and in thy name done many wonderful works? And 
then will I profess unto them, I never knew you; depart 
from me, ye that work iniquity,” The scriptures indicate the 
majority be in error of His holy truths. It is the organized 
religions that profess doing many wonderful things in his 
name. This is the theory of our neighbor, James Barrows, 
who is much castigated hereabouts for being an atheist and 
which giveth me much thought. 

“Tt remindeth me,” Daniel continued, ‘of Amos Wee- 
thee, the English emigrant who passed this way only last 
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week. When I mentioned the Pawpaw as a fruit of this area, 
he thinketh I am frivolous and there is no such fruit. When 
we fully convince him that the Pawpaw doth grow, I then 
state we have female pawpaws which are called Mawmaws 
and he readily accepts that which is in error. I be fearful 
that this holds true of much of our religious thinking. Most 
of us accept that religion or political belief which is held by 
our parents. Thus, if our sires are in error so be we.” 


The discussion went on late into the evening before a 
roaring fire. After breakfast at daybreak, Johnny left a 
gourd full of apple seeds after visiting the orchard and took 
his departure. 


Daniel made two trips to Marietta and at the offices 
of the Ohio Land Company purchased some two thousand 
acres more. The price was increasing rapidly now. He had 
been obliged to pay as much as $4 per acre where he only 
paid 67 2/3 cents for the original 3,417 acres. He had also 
purchased 2,000 acres between Athens and the Stewart Set- 
tlement, a distance of 14 miles along the rich bottom lands. 
He purchased numerous lots in the village of Athens. Some 
people thought the building of the first university in the 
state at Athens would in time, make modern Athens, Ohio, 
vie with its ancient namesake in Greece, in the matter of cul- 
ture and education. 


Though the settlers poured in, many were poverty 
stricken, and Daniel sold many parcels of land to such set- 
tlers with nothing down but he required payment in labor 
of two to four days per week. Sometimes a score of laborers 
would be at work on his land. 

The Barrows mill was the first mill in Ohio which 
ground wheat into white flour. It was the only mill in a 
wide area worthy of note. Settlers brought their grist by 
boat, horseback, or ox carts through the trail blazed from 
one settlement to another. They found excuses to visit the 
pretentious Stewart household for a day—sometimes three 
or four days—while waiting for their grist to be ground. 
The thrifty Scot, Daniel, was somewhat irritated at this 
heavy drain on his food supply but it gave him ample op- 
portunity to promulgate his religious ideas and further the 
cause of Methodism in this raw area. 

He had ideas of entering politics. If he decided to run 
for governor of Ohio, these contacts might make him popu- 
lar with the people if and when he decided to run. The sim- 
ple cabins of his neighbors were inhabited by a kind and 
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warm-hearted people. They were strangers to mock modesty 
and the traveler, seeking lodging for the night or desirous of 
spending a day or several days in the neighborhood, would 
find it desirable to take himself, and perhaps several mem- 
bers of his family, to the hospitality of the larger Stewart 
Settlement on the Hockhocking. No one would think of 
charging a stranger for lodging or food. 


The cooking arrangements in these primitive cabins was 
simple. The fireplace was fitted with a crane and a supply 
of hooks of different lengths. From one to four pots could 
be hung over the fire at once. A long-handled frying pan 
was mounted on three iron legs and there was a Dutch oven 
in which delicious breads were baked. With these primitive 
utensils the pioneer women did their hot—even dangerous—- 
cooking. 

The undershot wheel at the Barrows mill groaned and 
creaked from morning till night and was unable to supply 
that area with sufficient ground grain. Hominy and samp 
were much used. The hominy was hulled corn from which 
the hull was taken with hot lye, leached with wood ashes. 
Samp was made by pounding corn in a hollowed-out tree 
stump. When the corn was sufficiently pounded, it was 
taken out, the hulls floated off and the grain boiled like 
rice. This, with beans and dried pumpkin, were available 
for a long season. Potatoes, vegetables in season, wild game, 
squirrels, rabbits, fish and fresh-water clams in the river 
provided the food stuffs for the settlers. White bread, wild 
honey, molasses, coffee, tea and fruit were luxuries to be 
indulged in on very special occasion or only by the rich. 


Dressed deerskins and blue homespun cloth made up 
the wearing apparel of these back-woods Ohioans in 1803. 
William and Andrew were enamoured of the Crippen boys’ 
deer-skin dress and begged their father to outfit them. Af- 
ter some difficulty, Ruth made each of them a suit, not 
knowing it should be treated and pre-shrunk. Shortly after 
they wore them, the boys were caught in a shower and the 
suits shrank so that John and Ezra inherited them much to 
the distress of their older brothers. 

Blue handkerchiefs covered the heads of these Beek 
woods settlers and rough leather boots were used by both 
men and women for their feet. A man did not consider him- 
self fully clothed in the winter unless he had a wide belt 
tied around his blanket coat. On the left side of this belt 
hung the dressed skin of a polecat filled with sundry articles 
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such as tobacco, flint and steel, and parched corn to munch 
on. On the right side, fastened under the belt, was a butcher 
knife. 

The women wore linsey, neat and fine, woven at home 
and dyed to suit their fancy. Bonnets made of calico were 
purchased from a store boat which sometimes poled its way 
up the Hocking to Federal Creek and traded eastern manu- 
factcured articles for local produce. 

Carp Saunders was the community blacksmith and den- 
tist in Parkers Ferry, Virginia. Daniel had persuaded him to 
settle in Federalton near Judge Hatch’s store. Daniel was 
smarting under the criticisms of Carp who was leader of 
the Presbyterian faction in the area. 

Carp was offended by Daniel’s sharp, dogmatic man- 
ner of speech and had some violent arguments with Daniel 
regarding the babies who died in infancy. He contended 
the streets of hell were paved with the skulls of unbaptized 
infants. He also contended that Daniel, being a rich man, 
had no chance to enter the kingdom of God any more than 
a camel could pass through the eye of a needle. 

Daniel realized his wealth was a hindrance in the eyes 
of the community and finally condescended to wear deer- 
skin pants but he always wore his black, frock-tail coat of 
fine cloth, finely made boots and a high wool hat. He firmly 
believed the deerskin pants, which he had dyed black, made 
him a backwoodsman of the first water. Ruth and the Ste- 
wart children also put away their fine store clothes and 
adopted the dress of their neighbors. 

Mid-spring of 1803 was approaching and Daniel, ably 
assisted by his sons, Barefoot Crippen and his sons, toiled 
mightily clearing the ground for spring planting. Joseph 
Wickham, a deserter from a British frigate in Chesapeake 
Bay, had settled near by with his attractive wife, Debbie. 
Joseph showed an unusual interest in planting, grafting trees 
and working in the new orchard. Already 500 apple trees 
and near 1000 peach trees which had been obtained from 
the Blennerhassett nursery were planted. Joseph had been 
unusually successful in transplanting grafts on the numer- 
out wild crab apple trees which grew in profusion through- 
out the area. Daniel, a lover of fruits, was delighted with 
Joseph’s interest though it seemed odd that an ex sailor 
should be so interested in horticulture. 

He had prayed for an early spring—yet the weather 
was unbelievable. He was like most folks who prayed—he 
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had only half hopes his petition would be granted. He was 
pleased but a little bit frightened, too. 

He thought he must have found grace in the sight of 
God but he moved uneasily through the woods sniffing the 
balmy air. He looked over the wild iris he had just plucked 
from a marshy spot on the south side of the Long Hill. He 
was humble and truly repentant as he walked alone in the 
sight of his God but when the settlers gathered at his fine- 
hewn-log cabin, he was apt to be pompous and boastful—as 
are most men. He had achieved a stature of great impor- 
tance in less than two months. He was one of the despised 
Methodists who had openly prayed—nay demanded—of his 
God that He send an open winter so his cabin might be 
quickly raised and his crops planted early. That prayer, 
uttered at the Barrows cabin the first day of this year, 1803, 
had been repeated from settler to settler up and down the 
Hocking and Federal Creek Valleys, until he had been re- 
garded with a degree of awe by all who met him. 

Even old Crowclaw had assumed new importance 
among the settlers by stating in broken English that Daniel 
Stewart was “Great Medicine Man—protected by spirits, 
make seasons change.” 

The whole month of January had been warm. Practi- 
cally overnight the pussy-willows had thrust their gray, 
furry buds out among the bare branches of the trees. By the 
end of the first week in February, the fern carpet of the 
forest had come to life, its green contrasting with the blood- 
root and the pale trilliums. 

The cattle and horses were feeding on the brilliant 
green of the skunk cabbage, and so were the settlers. The 
drooping limbs of the weeping willow were covered with 
a delicate yellow-green. The dark loam poured forth an 
odor which, mixed with the brisk odor of burning trees, 
was more intoxicating to Daniel than would have been the 
nectar of aged wines. Trees blossomed and soon had fruit 
on them as large as grapes. 

On the morning of May 6, great cold was experienced; 
by ten a.m. snow was falling. By night the ground was com- 
pletely covered and a freezing temperature killed all the 
green and growing things. It was devastating and a terrible 
blow to the settlers who had been elated with promise of 
such a wonderful season. Just before the snow, a crowd had 
gathered at Carp Saunders’ smithy. Settlers were putting 
in their crops a month ahead of schedule. David Dailey, 
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Carp Saunders, old Crowclaw and Judge Hatch were sitting 
outside the building discussing the unusual weather and 
Daniel Stewart. 


David Dailey spoke up. “I tell ye, fellers, somethin’ 
ain’t right. It’s a strange summer. Maybe Squire Stewart 
be cunjurin’ up somethin.” 


“Ugh, ugh, Dan’l Stewart great medicine man, heap 
high spirits, make seasons change,” grunted Crowclaw. 


“Bah!” broke in Carp Saunders, “Can you imagine a 
Methodist high in the favor of the Lord—one who c’n change 
the’ seasons? The Bible says we shall hev the four seasons 
to the end of time. It’s jest a fluke, this here summer weath- 
er, and I allows if we have summer in the early spring we’ll 
have winter when it should be summer. Our crops are kilt 
and famine will prevail. It may be the comin’ of the last 
seven plagues... ” 


“Barefoot, you are not given to senseless chatter,” said 
Hatch to the tall Crippen who leaned heavily on his Lan- 
caster rifle looking at the earth—utterly disgusted with 
David Dailey’s talk. “What do you say?” 


“All I knows,” said Barefoot, “is that white fog is 
spreadin’ up and down the valley an’ gittin’ worse every 
live-long day. That smoke draws the fog outen the ground 
and the smoke mixes with it so’s the sun cain’t git through 
and purify the air. I predicts a plague will sweep the valley 
soon and kill off most of the settlers. Then we'll see what 
happens to the Bible-readin’ Daniel.” 


“It’s all the fault of the plague-taked settlers,’ Dailey 
stormed. “It be an evil day when that rich man set his foot 
in these parts. That’s how I figger there ain’t hardly a rich 
settler in Heaven, eh Carp?” — 


Carp nodded approvingly. A recent argument with the 
fiery Stewart about the babies in hell because of no baptism 
had degenerated into a wordy altercation in which he, Carp, 
had come off second best and there had been no definite dis- 
position of the a babies’ fate. Now he had a chance for re- 
venge. These ignorant backwoodmen were superstitious, 
given to a belief in witches and such. They were easily con- 
trolled by a plausible speaker. 

“Ye’ve heard of the Witch of Endor,” continued Carp. 
“Well, they had witches in the olden days and maybe there’s 
some around today. Things ain’t changed much as I see it.” 

“Hell,” said Barefoot, “Stewart ain’t no witch. Really 
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he ain’t done nothin’ cept pray to the Lord fur an early 
spring, an it looks like the Lord wuz on his side.” 

“An’ Stewart has threatened to drive ye out, Crow- 
claw—yer jest a squatter in theeyes of the law.” Carp 
turned to Crowclaw. “What you got to say?” 

“Crowclaw old, he soon go with spirit of his fathers. 
Dan’l woman White Spirit. She feed Mingo and Crowclaw. 
Daniel Stewart no drive Crowclaw on. Crowclaw stop in the 
valley of his fathers.” 

“It ain’t in the nature of that Stewart to leave anything 
alone. He wants everybody to help build a school. An’ a 
wagon road must be built from Marietta to Athens comin’ by 
his property so’s it'll be more valuable. He wants to dam 
the river and put in a big grist mill—allows he'll go to 
the state legislature ter git the law passed.” He uses his in- 
fluence with the Lord to ruin a fine huntin’ country and 
Pll bet his God will send judgment on him. Wait and see!”’ 
Carp spoke prophetically. 

The night of May 7 was severely cold. The fruit was all 
killed the trees stripped of their leaves, grass was with- 
ered and all the crops above the ground were completely 
destroyed. 

Old Crowclaw and Mingo succumbed to the unexpected 
near-zero temperature. They were wrapped in their bear 
skins and buried by Daniel and the boys after proper re- 
ligious rites were performed. Ruth was relieved but she felt 
sorrow at their demise for she had actually grown fond of 
them—as one would feel for two simple, unfortunate chil- 
dren, especially Mingo. Secretly she was flattered that Crow- 
claw referred to her as the White Spirit. She felt that they 
had cause to resent the treatment they had received from 
white men and she also felt they had a religion that was as 
precious to them as her religion was to her. 

Daniel had been looked upon with esteem; now he was 
viewed with scorn and animosity. The settlers were sure 
he had a black magic; his prayers had brought this calamity 
on their heads. They failed to consider he had lost all his 
crops, too, and he had worked so hard to plant them. The 
freeze was not only a bitter blow to him but he must suffer 
their disapproval, as well as a severe loss in time and ef- 
fort. 

His heart was heavy as he stood in his blackened corn- 
field and looked down over the rows of frozen shoots. Sud- 
denly, Judge Hatch, Carp Saunders and Big Nose Beebe 
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broke through the thick timber and stood before him with 
stern faces. 

“What I’m goin’ to say to you, Daniel Stewart, may not 
be to your liking,” Hatch said in a frigid tone, “but the peo- 
ple have elected me spokesman and I have no intention of 
bandying words.” 

Daniel looked sternly at the lanky man, resentment in 
every fiber of his body. “Say your piece, Hatch, then take 
yourself off my land.” 

The judge cleared his throat. “Most of us agree, Daniel, 
that you are to blame for this.” He waved his hand to indi- 
cate the frozen field. “You and your prayers—yes, you and 
your witchcraft—have brought ruin to our valley. We 
thinkgss 


“Well,” Daniel interrupted, “I reckon you blame me for 
killing my own crop and bringing extra work down on my 
head.” 


“We don’t know why you did that, Daniel,” the judge 
continued, “but your witchcraft has hurt others and we 
think it is best you should move to another spot to settle.” 


Daniel went up to the tall man, speaking belligerently. 
“So, you are trying to run me out of the valley, eh? Well, 
let me tell you something. I’ll be here when you’re dead 
and gone, in spite of what you do. This is my home and I 
intend to sit here. I killed men in the Revolution for trying 
to take my freedom. I can do it again if I have to.” | 

“Take it easy, Daniel,” Big Nose soothed, “we're tryin’ 
to help ye. The farmers are put out no end at losin’ their 
crops.” 

“Then let them blame it on God and not on me.” 

“But I thought you represented God here,’ Judge 
Hatch’s voice dripped with sarcasm. 

Daniel whirled on him. “God answered my prayers, 
didn’t He? We did have an early spring. There was nothing 
said about getting a freeze, was there? I’m going to the 
house for my rifle and if you are here when I get back I 
won’t be responsible for the consequences.” 

As the days passed Daniel forgot the incident as his 
mind and hands were busy getting a new crop in. What his 
neighbors thought was nothing compared to what God had 
done to him! There was one bright spot. Daniel received 
papers from Marietta appointing him Justice of the Peace 
directly after the big freeze. It was not a high office but the 
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job would help restore some of his prestige. Surely the 
settlers would not molest an officer of the law. 

When the new crop was in the ground, passenger pi- 
geons descended on the Hocking Valley in massive swarms. 
Like the plagues of Biblical times, they began to destroy 
the crops. They scratched the newly planted seed from the 
ground. The settlers killed them with sticks and every 
pioneer wife cooked pigeons until all grew tired of them. 
In a week, the pigeons moved on leaving the Hocking Val- 
ley barren and desolate. Where they came from or where 
they went no one knew. 

The day after the departure of the pigeons, rain fell 
making the soil soft and unfit to till. During those bleak 
days, scornful and hate-filled eyes were cast at Daniel Ste- 
wart’s holdings. He kept strictly to himself, trying to make 
the best of the misfortune he had suffered. There was much 
talk of running Daniel and his witchery out of the country. 

Three nights later it was still raining when Daniel set 
out for the Smithy. He disliked the inclement weather but 
word had arrived that his service as justice of the peace was 
imperative. Since this was Daniel’s first case, he felt he 
must appear for it might just stem some of the resentment 
against him. 

He opened the door and strode into the dimly lit in- 
terior where all eyes were turned on him. 

“Where’s Thornby and his accusers?” he asked. “I’m 
ready to hear the case.” 

Judge Hatch gave Daniel a sly look. “He’s escaped. 
Gone.” 

“When did this happen?” Daniel asked, looking around 
at the silent figures in the room. 

“Oh, sometime this afternoon, I reckon,” drawled Hatch. 

“And you let me come here knowing there could be no 
trial?” 

“Judge Hatch grinned at the others. “It wasn’t my place 
to notify you. After all, these supernatural powers you claim 
to have should have told you the thief escaped.” 

“Yeah,” a gruff voice rang out near the fireplace. 
“What’s happened to the powers ye claim to have? Iffen 
we don’t git some dry weather afore long and git more 
crops in the ground, there’ll be a lot o’ hungry bellies come 
winter.” 

“Who are these men? They’re not settlers. What have 
they got to do with this?” demanded Daniel. 
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“Everyone of ’em is a settler in this valley. Most of them 
helped put up your cabin and a sad day it be fur us too. Ye 
better take the jedge’s advice and leave us be,” another 
voice replied. 

Daniel squared his shoulders and drew his body up to its 
full height. “If you helped build my cabin then I thank you 
for it but with the same breath I’m telling you that I don’t 
scare easy,” he said quietly. “If you’re thinking I’ll leave 
here you’re barking up the wrong tree.” 

He turned his back on them and strode out into the 
night again. As he walked through the darkness he began 
to figure things out. “I can’t blame the others,” he thought. 
They are woefully ignorant. They are being egged on by 
Hatch who hopes to buy me out for practically nothing.” 

Rounding a bend in the trail, Daniel’s thoughts were 
abruptly ended as strong arms seized his struggling body. 
He fought with the fury of a wildcat but he was no match 
for the arms. He felt his hands being forced behind his 
back—then a heavy cord circled his wrists. A heavy cloth 
was wound around his eyes and a rope placed on his neck. 
There was a yank on the rope. 

Suddenly five men appeared on horseback. It was Bare- 
foot Crippen of all men, accompanied by his sons and 
George and James Barrows. They circled the group. 

“What’s goin’ on here, fellows?” said George angrily. 
“What’s the matter with you skunks? You want to destroy 
the one decent family we’ve got in this valley—people who 
try to do good and help all of us to build a decent commun- 
ity for our kids to grow up in! Shame on you! Turn him 
loose and do it at once! Hatch, I’m ashamed of you, and 
Carp, you’re a narrow-minded religionist but I never 
thought you’d condone a thing like this.” 

One of the group glared at Barefoot. “What’s the mat- 
ter with you, Barefoot. I thought you hated his guts.” 

“Turn ’im loose,” Barefoot grunted, “he’s a good man. 
Me and my boys like him to work for. He treats us human- 
like.” 

“Get up behind me, Daniel,” said George and to the 
crowd he said, “All of you go home and put your strength 
to work on betterin’ yourselves and your families. We will 
look after Daniel.” 
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Chapter Fifteen 


School Days 


In late November of 1804 Daniel Stewart turned his 
attention to the need for a school. There had been many 
new settlers in the past nine months: Col. Hopson Beebe 
and his son, Big Nose, Ed Faulk, Abraham Sharp, Thomas 
Richardson, John Green, Harrison Long, Daniel Anderson, 
Thomas Sloan, William Rowell, Washington Russell, Sr., 
Rev. Moses Osborne, a Baptist Circuit Rider, the Mans- 
fields’ and many others. His own large brood were coached 
in reading, writing and arithmetic by their mother. Voltaire 
and Maness Barrows, sons of Henry; Billy and Alice, chil- 
dren of James; half dozen from the Clarks and others in 
the Federalton area were without schooling. 

Being the recognized leader, Daniel keenly felt the 
moral responsibility of seeing that his neighbors’ children 
had some schooling. After several discussions with the 
Barrows brothers and Judge Hatch, Daniel donated a five- 
acre tract adjoining the Federalton settlement and a group 
of men erected an 18 by 18 foot log and plank school house 
in two days. 

James Barrows had agreed to teach the school three 
months free. Pressing business at the mill and objections 
on the part of Carp Saunders had caused James’ resignation. 
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Henry Barrows’ son was named for the French atheist, 
Voltaire and Carp claimed that, being atheists, the Barrows 
had already been consigned to hell. 

After some delay Ebeneezer Tate, a New England 
pedagogue, was hired to teach for $3 per week and free 
board alternating between the Stewarts and James and 
Henry Barrows. School opened January 2, 1804, and 
Ebeneezer encountered difficulties immediately. When he 
arrived at the schoolhouse that day he found that he was 
‘barred.’ His pupils had taken possession and refused him 
entrance. Suspicion pointed to James and Amos Crippen, 
tall gangling youths, as the ring leaders. After two hours 
delay Ebeneezer obtained a flat stone and laboriously 
climbed on the roof. He deposited the stone over the chim- 
ney and shortly smoked his students out. 

On the second day, James Crippen arose from behind 
his bench and challenged his teacher to a knock-down and 
drag-out fight. James believed anyone worthy to be a 
pedagogue was obliged to show that he was no coward. 
Reluctantly Ebeneezer filed out and a terrible fight ensued 
which was considered a draw but Ebeneezer was so ‘stove 
up’ he was unable to teach for a week. 

The second week was worse. As Ebeneezer opened the 
door early Monday morning, two skunks had perfumed the 
school to such an extent he was unable to teach. After a 
series of wild adventures over a period of weeks in which 
Ebeneezer was threatened with burial up to his neck he 
was seen making his way westward past the Barrows mill 
stating he would tutor Indians who were far less savage 
than the Federalton youth. 

Daniel was violently opposed to this type of rowdyism 
and many of the valley folks were curious to see what he 
would do under the circumstances. He knew his neighbors 
were starved for social fellowship—some sort of attention 
to heighten their ego. Their children were of the same 
pattern. This characteristic was easily set forth by buying 
whiskey which could be purchased for 25 cents per quart. 
A few drinks and a man became important—at least in his 
own eyes. At the slightest excuse he would crow like a 
rooster, place a chip on his shoulder and parade around 
until some one knocked it off. Then the contestants fought 
like wild beasts, rolling and gouging, trying to pop one an- 
other’s eyes out on their cheeks or bite a nose or ear off. 
This type of fighting had been so prevalent that in 1798 
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the territorial government had passed a law intended to 
control men of wild habits. The penalty for this type of 
fighting was set from one to six months in prison or fines. 
for as much as $1,000. | 

The ringleaders in Ebeneezer’s persecution were the 
Crippen youths. They were actually likeable boys but they 
had inherited their father’s dislike for the pretentious. 
Since it was Daniel’s idea to establish the school they. 
decided to bedevil their rich neighbor. Ebeneezer Tate was 
the innocent victim. rt 

When irritated, Daniel had no physical fear. He smarted 
because God had created him a small man. He knew he’ 
was in disrepute because of his religion and wealth, yet he: 
was pompous, fanatical and bigoted. He decided he would 
teach two months and order would be maintained or certain 
boys would be flogged within an inch of their lives. Bare- 
foot had issued warning that if Daniel laid hands on his 
sons he would slit his ear and run his leg through it. 

Daniel was troubled and heavy of heart as he strode 
down towards Federalton chewing a sprig of dried penny- 
royal. William and Andrew followed behind him. His daugh- 
ters would not be permitted to attend school until a sem- 
blance of order was indicated. In the frosty February morn- 
ing light he jerked his head toward a grove of black walnut 
trees which held their limbs steadily in the morning breeze. 
They reminded him of buck’s antlers, stiff and angular. 
They seemed definite. That was the way he would conduct. 
himself as a school master. 

He walked with his head back. His slightly bowed legs 
strode through the forest mast and indicated the reserve 
force of muscle and nerve energy coiled away in his small 
wiry body. His walk was erect, elastic, unflagging. His 
sharp acquiline nose sniffed the air and his thin lips were 
firmly set. There would be school that day. It was time 
that law and order were established and he, Daniel Stewart, 
was the man to do it. He also must maintain prestige in the 
eyes of his sons. He had stood before trained British soldiers 
and certainly he was a match for those uncouth backwoods: 
boys. 

Daniel and his sons broke out of the dense forest into a 
little clearing near the confluence of Federal Creek and 
the Hocking River. Five crude buildings arose before them. 
One was occupied by Judge Hatch’s store, a primitive build- 
ing and poorly stocked with the staples of a pioneer settle- 
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ment. Hatch had political ambitions and this gave him an 
excellent contact with the settlers going down or coming 
up the Creek or River. Across the creek, which was bridged 
by two large trees covered with heavy planking from the 
Barrows saw mill, stood Elijah Hatch’s cabin. On the south 
side was the James Barrows’ cabin. Carp Saunders’ smithy 
and dental chambers were close by the path that led down 
to the wharf. Some thought Carp’s dental chambers were 
terribly crude. His customers sat on the anvil, their feet on 
a stump, while he extracted a tooth for 5 cents or filled a 
tooth by scraping the cavity with a sharp instrument. Then 
he inserted lead into the cavity and tamped it, if possible, 
with a sizable hammer. His prices were high and he often 
charged 15 cents for a filling. However, if the customer 
had any horses to shoe that day, the costs were cancelled 
or considerably reduced. 

If his customers were unruly and complained of undue 
pain, whiskey was offered. If they were teetotallers like 
Daniel, they were to suffer in silence or he kindly diverted 
their attention by cracking them on the shins with a hickory 
stick. While the patient was still in agony from this treat- 
ment he proceeded with the dental work. 


His philosophy in life was simple. There were two 
classes—the sucker class and the robber class. He always 
said when the doctor made a mistake the undertaker 
buried it in three days. When the lawyer made a mistake 
the sheriff hung it and when the clergyman failed in his 
mission, his subjects went to hell. Carp was a godly man 
in his own estimation. He could have charged excessive 
prices when his patients came to him in agony from a tooth- 
ache, yet his standard price for extractions was only 5 cents. 


The new school was located on a secondary rise above 
the river bottom. Daniel and his sons arrived and there was 
considerable activity in the muddy school yard. Elijah Hatch 
was slouched near the door; so were a half dozen boys. 
Hatch wore an amusing, quizzical expression on his face. 

“Good morning, Squire Stewart,” he said. “It’s good to 
know our new school master is on the job. I have stoked 
the fireplace nigh an hour an’ the building is well warmed. 
I much prefer the job of keeper rather than to teach. You 
do have most unusual scholars for your first day, Squire.” 

Daniel curtly returned Elijah’s greeting. As he opened 
the plank door, he was astonished to see on the rear seat 
wedged in between the rough desk and rear wall, the hulk- 
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ing form of Barefoot Crippen and the equally bulky figure 
of David Dailey. Amos Crippen sat nearby playing with a 
large black snake. His brother, James, held before him an 
assortment of toads and frogs. Tethered near the bench was 
a large pet raccoon. At the front some dozen boys and two 
girls were shuffling their feet and giggling. 

Non-plussed for a moment, Daniel hesitated, then strode 
to the large stump which served as a teacher’s desk. He 
laid down two books on the stump. Then he deliberately 
pulled a pearl-handled pistol from his black coat and fired 
it into the roof. 

“I regret,” he said acidly, ‘that we do not have a bell, 
but we will have order if over my dead body. The time 
has come when rowdyism shall cease. I see we have two 
older students and I shall expect the same attention and 
respect from them as from the younger persons present. 
We will now have morning prayer after which we will sing 
Hail Columbia. It’s a new song and the greatest one yet 
written for this raw nation.” 

“T resent the articulation that we be a raw nation,” 
said David Dailey. “I ain’t raw and I knows my good neigh- 
bor, Barefoot Crippen, resents those who make light of his 
raw feet.” 

“Yeah,” growled Barefoot, “there’s been too much talk 
about my feet. I ain’t a sissy needin’ high-top store-made 
boots. This be a country of weaklin’s. Folks ain’t got the 
guts to go as this God ye allus be talkin’ about made us. 
Iffen the Lord intended us to wear leather on our feet, I 
allows we’d be born with leather feet. I allows this country 
be overrun with weaklins and rich bitches.” This logical 
reasoning brought a titter and more giggling from the boys 
and girls. 

“I made no reference to anyone’s feet,” said Daniel 
sharply. “I will now pray for the success of our school and 
woe to him who interrupts my humble petition. I shall ex- 
pect—I shall demand—the attention and respect I can de- 
pend on from the reptiles and rodents which we have with 
us.” 

Silence prevailed as Daniel, in his rapid-fire, dogmatic, 
high-pitched voice invoked the blessings of God on the 
school and community and the country. Both David and 
Barefoot groaned and twisted uncomfortably but feared to 
vocally interrupt the prayer. After a brief ‘amen’ Daniel 
addressed his two older pupils. “I am not sure that the Lord 
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will see fit to answer my prayers but He has in me a right- 
hand man, eager and ready to do his biddin’. If its fightin’ 
and shooting’ gougin’ and chewin’ ears and noses, He can 
depend on His faithful Daniel. 

David Dailey answered modestly, “Now, see here Squire, 
ye thinks of me an’ my buddy as jest trouble makers an’ 
it ain’t the truth. We uns have a hankerin’ fer more eddi- 
cation. They’s gonna attempt to eddicate females up at 
Athens an’ ye knows they ain’t got souls. Ye cain’t show 
me one place in the Bible where it sez wimmin got souls. 
Me an’ Barefoot thinks we got a right to eddication iffin 
these females folk git eddicated. I hev known fer years it’s 
a sign of eddication to write potry an’ to prove I be eddi- 
cated I writ a poem fer this solemn occasion.” 

“Arise and read the poem,” said Daniel tartly. “Let’s 
be on with this modern Shakespeare.” 

Dailey arose with great effort, almost tearing his deer- 
skin trousers off between the plank desk and back wall. 
From a ragged piece of paper he pretended to read: 

The rich like Daniel Stewart and his ilk 

Can ride a fine horse—his wife can wear silks. 
But we, the pore and honest folks must walk 
An’ listen to their sanctimonious squawk. 


There was a deathly silence. Even the giggling girls 
were quiet. Stern and forbidding, Daniel colored deeply. 
He was visibly shaken. Barefoot attempted to chuckle but 
even it did not seem right. There was a rustle at the door 
and Elijah Hatch entered followed by Dailey’s step-son, 
Benonah, a stalwart handsome boy of 20. 

“IT have come here fer my brother-in-law, Barefoot, 
and Benonah be here fer his old man. I am afeard that this 
may lead to trouble and that these older students know 
enough. Education leads to larnin’ but larnin’ leads to un- 
happiness and we have enough trouble as it is.” Hatch spoke 
sharply and as one having authority. Reluctantly Barefoot 
and David left the schoolhouse followed by the Crippens 
with their menagerie. Daniel made real progress as a peda- 
gogue during the months of February and March. 
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Chapter Sixteen 


The Barn Raising 


“Word about the barn raising has been bandied up and 
down the Hockhocking Valley and the length of Federal 
Creek. We be well prepared for the raising with near 300 
fine white oak timbers cut to proper length,” said Daniel 
complacently to his two older sons, William and Andrew, 
and Joseph Wickham. 


“T figure that all the able-bodied men in this end of 
the county will be here. Everyone has most forgotten the 
freeze and the plagues of last year and the late bumper 
crop caused most of ’em to forgive me for bein’ a witch,” 
added Daniel sarcastically. “It is against my wishes, sons, 
but I bought a good supply of raw whiskey as it be the cus- 
tom whether good or bad. See that you do not touch it. 
Strong drink is raging, wine is a mocker. It is a destroyer of 
men and the gateway to poverty and hell,” he added sharply, 
staring at his sons. 
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“Strange, how the settlers prefer chicken when the 
woods be full of wild turkeys,” said Ezra joining the group. 


“Chickens be more valuable than wild turkeys,” said 
Daniel. “The turkeys know how to protect themselves from 
the varmints of the forest, but the chicken that can survive 
is a rare creature.” 


Daniel knew the settlers were starved for social fellow- 
ship. Walled in by dense forests in isolated clearings, they 
were fearful of wild animals, Indians and renegades. Each 
new cabin or barn raising was an event secretly longed for. 
It was an excuse to get together where they could discuss 
politics, religion, and the need for schools and roads. Among 
the women folk it was an opportunity to compare babies, to 
exchange recipes and newly discovered remedies for their 
ailments. 


He was aware of his reputation as a rich man, a witch, 
and a Methodist. This alone would bring out many settlers. 
The women would want to meet his wife who played a spin- 
et and had a Brussels rug. Others would want to borrow 
books from. his 29-volume library—almost as large as the 
Coonskin Library at Amesville. He could depend on a 
crowd. 


May 4, 1804, dawned fair. The settlers had all arrived 
by 9 o’clock. When Daniel shouted that all was ready, more 
than two-score men scrambled about with cant hooks, axes 
and augers, beginning construction immediately. In a short 
time, great logs were rolled into places designated by the 
two head carpenters. Brawny men swung shining axes that 
bit quickly into the magnificent timbers as they were swung 
into place. A man worked at each corner to further notch 
the logs and see that they were tightly interlocked—each 
log fitting the notches of the previous one. The skids were 
raised higher as the building rose with amazing speed. With 
forked poles men pushed the logs up the greased skids dis- 
playing great skill and strength. 


The Barrows. boys had brought a goodly supply of 
whiskey for which Daniel paid $1.25 a gallon and by mid 
forenoon many of the men were feeling the effects of it. 
The building of the barn continued with energy. The heavy 
logs were rushed on the large skids amidst the cheering, 
laughing and shouting. At noon, Daniel had the conch shell 
blown as a summons to dinner and the mellow tones of the 
conch drew loud cheers from the workers. A watering 
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trough, filled by the spring, was provided for washing up 
which was promptly done. 


Three huge chicken pies steamed temptingly on the 
long rough table. The center pie was larger than the other 
two as it had been made in a vessel borrowed from the Bar- 
rows mill. It held ten gallons of chicken stew with carrots, 
potatoes and squash thrown in for good measure. At the last 
minute a peck of fresh baked pie dough was added to the 
mixture. The pies were flanked by great wooden platters of 
fresh fish, slabs of ham, fresh pork and beef, and corn bread. 
The dishes were highly seasoned with salt—a great treat to 
the salt-hungry settlers. A large decanter of whiskey stood 
near the center pie. 

The men lost no time in seating themselves on the 
benches. The women stood about in excited groups. They 
were to eat after the men had finished. Daniel raised his 
hand and began his prayer ina rapid, high-pitched voice. 
It was said he prayed so fast that even the Lord couldn’t 
understand him. The hungry men squirmed under Daniel’s 
blessing which he cut short so that little time was wasted 
in getting his neighbors back on the job. At the ‘Amen’ 
dozens of hands reached out to seize whatever was within 
reach. Amos Crippen sprang to his feet. Using a large 
wooden spoon, he made an excavation in the center of the 
huge pie and poured the contents of the liquor decanter in 
it. 

“It has all got to go to the same place anyway and this 
will save time,” he said mischievously. This sally produced 
a hearty laugh. Some ate heartily of the pie, others nibbled 
cautiously and a few declined the spiked chicken. After the 
men had consumed most of the food on the table, they troop- 
ed back to the barn which was now nine feet high. Cross 
logs made sleepers and joists and the building resumed its 
incredibly fast pace. 

As the sun dropped behind the towering hill to the 
west, the barn was completed. The gables were up and only 
the clapboard roof was left for the owner to complete as was 
the custom. The tired men once more invaded the house and 
devoured more freshly cooked meat and quantities of other 
foods prepared by the visiting women. After a short rest, 
the men and women played ‘dare base’ and various other 
childish games. Daniel thought it strange to see grown men 
and women darting back and forth through the yard chas- 
ing one another. 
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As his guests made ready to depart, Daniel mounted the 
front steps and thanked them for the generosity they had 
shown—their kindness—saying, “this is undoubtedly the 
greatest piece of work done in one day this side of the 
mountains.” 

“Don’t thank us, Daniel,” Amos Crippen responded. 
“We would do the same for anyone else who makes a like 
request. But before we leave, I wish to dance a jig with 
Mrs. Wickham.” 

Within a few minutes, men and women were dancing 
about wildly. The bystanders sang and beat time by clapping 
their hands. Daniel brought out his fiddle and Ruth played 
the spinet, giving the crowd the Sailor’s Hornpipe with 
great fervor. They were all thrilled at this unexpected treat 
for it had been many years since they had heard such music. 

After Amos and a number of others had danced with 
Debby, she was too tired to dance any more. Thaddeus Crip- 
pen seized Joseph and dragged him to the floor to dance 
with them as Debby had. He was soon exhausted and 
slumped to the floor. This brought peals of laughter and 
loud stamping and shouting from the crowd. 

“This Englishman is dead. Let’s bury him and have a 
real funeral,” shouted Thaddeus. Joseph was thoroughly 
frightened and begged Daniel to save him. It was common 
practice among these coarse Americans to bury each other 
up to the neck and Joseph trembled as he wondered what 
they planned to do him. 

“T will see that no harm comes to you, Joseph,” whis- 
pered Daniel as the crowd hustled the unwilling Englishman 
out the door. An ox sled was procured and three boards 
laid on it. Wickham was bound and laid on the boards. A 
dozen men seized the sled and dragged it around the house 
while others led the procession, ringing cow bells and pre- 
tending to cry mournfully. 

“Let’s bury him up to the neck,’ suggested Amos Crip- 
pen. Daniel firmly interposed and Joseph was released. As 
darkness approached, the friends and neighbors left regret- 
fully. This had been a day of cheerful labor and boisterous 
mirth. There had been no profanity for Daniel would have 
excoriated the first offender and these frontiersmen knew 
it. 
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Another Trip to 
Blennerhassett Island 


When Daniel had three acres cleared he began to think 
of fruit trees. He would go to Blennerhassett and be cer- 
tain of the trees he had ordered. Ruth liked the Blenner- 
hassetts very much and they had seemed to take a great 
fancy to her. He’d get Lydia and Arch to look after things 
while he and Ruth made the trip. 

Arrangements were soon made and they left for the 
Island Paradise. They were royally welcomed and Ruth 
and Adeline became confidential friends at once. Adeline 
told Ruth of her ambition to write — especially poetry — 
and described the plot for a novel to be called the Deserted 
Isle, which she intended developing. It was published in 
1822. The volume of poetry — The Widow of the Rock and 
Other Poems was published two years later. 

Ruth was intensely interested in this beautiful woman. 
If Adeline could write, why couldn’t she, Ruth, do some- 
thing beside bear children. She had taught school briefly and 
had been given an excellent education in a fine woman’s 
college. She would ask Adeline’s advice as to the course 
she should pursue. If Adeline could accomplish so much 
and be happy in these wilds, she should be emulated. 

Daniel and his host also grew very confidential. Daniel 
learned that Harman was born in Hampshire, England, 
was educated in law at Trinity College in Dublin. He was 
heir to the very rich estates of Blennerhassett. At the age 
of 32 he had fallen desperately in love with his 18-year-old 
niece, Adeline Agnew, whose grandfather Daniel had kil'ed 
in the Revolution. Harman married her and brought social 
ostracism on both of them. Their families were furious 
with them. 

“That was against what the Bible teaches, my friend,” 
said Daniel. “Were you not afraid to do that?” 

“Nature is a far stronger force than the Bible,” Harman 
answered. “I could not have lived without Adeline and I 
have never regretted having the courage to defy all those 
who opposed us. I did not care for riches and social posi- 
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tion. She was — and is — my world. I am glad to be her 
slave.” 


Daniel smiled, “No flight of imagination could picture 
you as a slave to anyone or anything. You are decisive in 
opinion if accomplishment is any indication. I am sure your 
success in this country is due to your good judgment and 
careful planning.” 


“That is true. Once my mind has made a decision, I 
am loath to change and seldom do,’ said Blennerhassett. 
“There is only one fly in my ointment. I have two hand- 
some sons, as you have seen, who seem shy and retiring, 
but a physician has examined them carefully and tells me 
they are mentally deficient owing to our blood strain. This 
may or may not be true but, if it is, I still have no regret. 
I shall prepare security for them for they are Adeline’s 
greatest joy. She teaches them. They show limited ability 
to grasp learning but they try wholeheartedly. They read 
well and can write legibly. They are dull in mathematics 
but they are very young and time may help them.” 


“That is just where you need God’s help, Harman. 
Prayers to Him are never lost. They are answered whether 
we like the answer or not. I’d never have made that ter- 
rible trip to Ohio if He had not been with me.” 


“Now, we will talk about the purpose of your visit,” 
said Harman changing the subject, more interested in 
business than religion. “I have propagated a strain of 
apples which I shall name Northern Spy. They should be 
a nice color and good to eat as well as to use for baking 
and pies. I want to give you 25 one-year-old trees to plant 
on your farm. If these apples come up to my expectation, 
they should make both of us some money. I have also 
experimented with a hard wheat which I hope will make 
a superior brand of macaroni. There would be a large 
demand for that in Italy. I want to perfect a special 
tomato, and I have any number of flowers, especially 
roses, I am cultivating at present.” 


“T’m overcome with gratitude for those fine trees,” 
Daniel exclaimed. “I shall give them especial care. You 
are a genuine botanist, Harman, and must derive great 
pleasure from your experiments.” 


“Next to Adeline and my boys, I love this place and 
my work here beyond expression. I would rather have 
all this than to be king of England.” 
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“Who, indeed, would want to be that cursed tyrant, 
forcing our men to serve on his dirty ships, using his cat- 
o’-nine-tails on ’em and starving them slowly with spoiled 
beef and wormy biscuits,” and Daniel’s eyes flashed as 
he remembered how hungry he had been as a soldier. “I 
pray to God the day will come when we are freed from 
ANY dealings with him,” he declared fervently. 

Daniel and Ruth returned home much benefitted by 
the brief visit. It had been long enough for them to acquire 
a genuine affection for the Blennerhassetts who were kind- 
ly, well-bred folk, considerate of their slaves and showing 
genuine friendliness and hospitality to all who crossed their 
threshold. Their love and admiration for Nathanial Sawyer 
warmed Ruth’s heart. Nathaniel was crude and unedu- 
cated yet the Blennerhassetts chose to entirely ignore these 
failings and see only his virtues. 

The time was coming when Daniel would try to pre- 
vent Harman from acting rashly, but to no avail. In the 
year 1805, a suave, handsome man named Aaron Burr, 
visited Athens County trying to raise funds and enlist men 
to establish a separate government in Mexico. He appeared 
gentlemanly and had a most persuasive manner. 

Nathaniel Sawyer, seeing Burr visit at Blennerhassett 
Island, felt that he was bending Harman to his wishes. 
Aware of Burr’s political record, Nathaniel immediately 
visited Daniel, begging him to go to Harman and talk to 
him, telling him what the Stewart family in Litchfield, 
Connecticut, knew about the man. Daniel took the next 
boat. Burr had just left the island the day before Daniel’s 
arrival and Daniel did not waste words. He gave the 
reason for his visit at once. 

“T understand by grapevine, Harman, you are planning 
to help this man, Aaron Burr. I beg you not to be led 
into this plot of his to set up a government in Mexico 
especially if he is to be the ruler. My family in Litchfield 
know all about him and his history. He is an unsuccessful 
and disappointed politician — bitter and cynical. He won't 
care who gets hurt so long as he gets what he wants.” 

“You greatly misjudge him, Daniel. He has been ter- 
ribly misused and he has my sincere sympathy. I, too, 
know what it is to be persecuted. I believe it would be a 
great asset to our country if we could establish a govern- 
ment in Texas. It would only be a short time until we 
could control the whole of South America. Think of the 
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development and the riches we could acquire. All of those 
who go with Burr will become rich beyond their wildest 
dreams.” 


“I implore you, my good friend,” said Daniel, “to have 
no dealings with him. He is a disgruntled politician, I 
tell you. He has excellent parentage. His father was Rev- 
erend Aaron Burr and his grandfather was the noted theo- 
logian, Jonathan Edwards. His father died the year he 
was born and his mother died the following year. He was 
brought up by Rev. Timothy Edwards, a godly man, but 
one who spared the rod and spoiled the child. 


“Burr was given a fine education. He is a graduate of 
Princeton and studied theology under the famous Dr. 
Bellamy, but he decided to become a lawyer. He studied 
with Tappan Reve in Litchfield where he established a big 
practice. Later, he married the widow of a British officer, 
Theodosia Prevost and they had one daughter, also named 
Theodosia. 


“Burr had political ambitions; so they moved to New 
York, built a fine home and entertained lavishly. He held 
a number of political offices and finally ran for President 
against Thomas Jefferson, as I suppose you know. The 
struggle for this office was so great, the election was 
thrown into the House of Representatives owing to a tied 
vote. Jefferson was elected by the House, and Aaron be- 
came Vice President. Then he killed Alexander Hamilton 
last year and made numerous enemies, because Hamilton 
fired into the air. It was wicked to fight a duel in the 
first place. Duelling is nothing more than premeditated 
murder.” 


“You have told me a good many things I did not 
know,” said Blennerhassett. “I am glad to know he has 
such good family connections. It makes him more com- 
mendable in my estimation. If he is so brilliant and capable, 
he should make an excellent ruler of a new country and 
I sincerely believe in the feasibility of his plan — so much 
so that I have pledged him my support, even to my last 
dollar. My own sons might fit into his plan in some way 
— who knows? No, Daniel, I appreciate you solicitude but 
my mind is made up, irrevocably.” 


“I beseech you to reconsider, Harman. He will ruin 
you! What will become of your Adeline then? She would 
have to do without all these comforts. I beg you to stop 
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and think what might happen if Jefferson should object 
to this scheme,” said Daniel earnestly. 

“Adeline believes in his plan even more than I do. She 
fully approves of my giving him all the assistance I can,” 
said Blennerhassett. 

“God help you, my dear friend, I have done all I can 
do. I could be wrong about Burr but my family has known 
him long and well. I wish you good luck in your dealings 
with him and I hope he will play square with you. Good- 
bye and God bless you,” said Daniel departing, his heart 
heavy with foreboding. 

Later, Daniel had cause for a much heavier heart. He 
found the silver-tongued Aaron Burr had not only com- 
pletely hypnotized Harman Blennerhassett but had in- 
veigled his own son, Andrew, to become one of the six 
hundred men to accompany the adventurer to Mexico. 
Burr was arrested for treason, his men were disbanded, 
and Daniel was forced to spend a goodly sum to get his 
son back home. 
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Independence Day 


As the years sped by Daniel Stewart became a power 
in the community. In 1809, he was rated the largest land- 
owner in the entire length of the Hockhocking valley. 
Some even rated him as one of the wealthiest men in the 
state. Land, rich Ohio land, became a phobia with him. 
Every available dollar he could spare went to purchase 
or lease more lands. Between the Stewart settlement and 
Athens, a distance of 14 miles, he owned the equivalent 
of one half of the rich bottom land and as many as fifty 
men labored the year around under his supervision. 

He had by 1807, opened a coal mine on Federal Creek 
and that year, under the supervision of Big Nose Beebe, 
floated 2000 bushels of bituminous coal to New Orleans 
which sold at the fantastic price of twelve cents per bushel. 
Salt was scarce and expensive. Daniel financed two drill- 
ing crews: with home-made tools. The motive power was 
spring poles, usually hickory, set at a 45-degree angle under 
rocks or partially buried in the earth. A ten-foot four-inch 
iron bar, shaped like a paddle with channels on either side, 
was suspended from the end of the pole and used as a 
drill. Stirrups tied on a hemp rope permitted the drillers 
to step up placing sufficient weight to cause the drill to 
strike the earth. When released quickly, the pole raised the 
tools and the operation was repeated. Sometimes a man 
took his place on the pole, leaning back and forth to add 
his weight and releasing it at the proper time. As many 
as twenty blows per minute could be struck. It was tedious 
and back-breaking work and in average formation, a foot 
an hour was considered good drilling. Salt water was 
found at a depth of 125 to 200 feet on the bottom lands. 
It was slightly brackish and it took barrels to boil down a 
few pounds of salt. Sometimes Indian oil was found, also an 
odoriferous effluvia which destroyed the potential for sali. 
However, many barrels of oil were saved before fresh 
water destroyed the wells. This oil was shipped to New 
Orleans by flatboat and brought as’much as $24 per hogs- 
head. There it was bottled in earthenware jars and shipped 
to the West Indies and even China where it was used 
externally and internally as a cure all. 
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Spring Pole drilling for salt water and oil 1807 


Daniel intrigued by this strange substance with a high 
explosive power made determined efforts to provide wood- 
en casing to shut off the fresh water. He experimented 
with various types of casing even laboriously burning out 
the insides of twenty foot saplings with red hot iron bars. 
However it was an expensive and treacherous operation 
and in time he abandoned his oil and salt water ventures. 


Meantime in 1805 he financed the first large grist miil 
to be built on the Hockhocking at Athens. Special per- 
mission had to be obtained from the legislature, because 
the great proportion of travel and transport was by river. 
Jehiel Gregory and John Havner built the dam and mill 
under Daniel’s supervision. To comply with the State 
legislature’s request, an ingenious set of locks was devised 
to take large flat boats over the dam and smaller boats 
were pulled over on greased slides by water power. He 
was accused of using his wealth to buy out the State 
authorities and a great scandal broke about his head. Pow- 
erful forces opposed him and he was forced to hire guards 
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while the dam was building. The feeling ran high and 
a minor civil war raged. Daniel when aroused was savage, 
determined even dangerous. He had strong friends or 
strong enemies, people either hated him or loved him. 
There was no middle course. 

Later he added a large woolen and textile mill reputed 
to be the largest west of the Appalacian mountains at that 
time. Also a large barrel works and boat yard was built 
and Arch moved to Athens to take charge of the operation. 

Daniel felt his children were waiting too long to get 
married. William, now nineteen and two inches taller than 
his father, could not decide between Julia Halbert, Phila- 
delphia Case, or the carrot topped Crippen girl. John Case 
had purchased a section adjoining him on the west and 
had proven a good neighbor. Daniel did not expect too 
much from Ezra, twelve, who was afflicted with the ague. 
John, too, was weakly and his only son who was imbued 
with his religious fanaticism. The health of these two sons 
weighed heavily on him. 

Andrew, the eldest, was something of a problem. The 
redoutable Barefoot was his hero and he aped him in his 
mannerisms, even going barefoot in the winter. He had 
developed a habit of going up to a friend or even a stranger, 
projecting his eyebrows and staring blandly at his victim 
who would strike out wildly, but Andrew with incredible 
agility would dodge easily, often darting between his vic- 
tim’s legs and upsetting him. At no time did he strike in 
self defense. Sometimes he would drop on his knees and 
his attacker would plunge headlong over him. He had 
become a deadly shot with a rifle, could throw a tomahawk 
with great skill, and once, to his mother’s horror, in com- 
pany with Barefoot, had gone on a hunting trip to North- 
western Ohio to kill a few Indians as a sporting event. 
Yet he was a good boy and to discipline him for his 
eccentric habits bore heavily on Daniel. 

Lois was in love with a much older man, William 
Gamble, from Athens and the first marriage of an offspring 
was near. Sally was a comely lass, but having inherited 
some of her mother’s aloofness attracted few suitors. Lu- 
cinda, a timid attractive child of ten was showing remark- 
able ability as an artist. Daniel and Ruth had already 
decided to send her to a Dames school in Philadelphia 
when she became fourteen. 


* * * * 7B 
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From The Athens Messenger 


Marker Erected At Athens County 
Site Of First Dam Built In Ohio 


THENS, MAY 22, 1937.—The 

first dam built in Ohio and 
the first post office operated in 
Athens county are commemo- 
rated by a monument made 
from two mill stones and dedi- 
cated at East bridge, on the 
Hocking river, last Sunday by 
the Rebecca Morris McKee 
chapter of United States Daugh- 
ters of 1812. 

The dam was built in 1805, 
and a mill was constructed, but 
permission from the legislature 
was required first, because a 
great portion of travel and 
transport then was by boat on 
the river. Jehiel Gregory and 
John Havner built the dam and 
the mill, and a year later Gre- 
gory established the post office 
next to the mill. 


ANIEL STEWART owned 

the mill, and later it was 
taken over by the three Roach 
brothers, Harvey, Wayne, and 
Herbert. Harvey was known for 
the caricatures he drew of his 
patrons by making scrawls with 
a stub of lead on any paper 
handy. 

Much of Athens’ early life 
centered around the mill, where 


usually there was a line of farm 
wagons and buggies awaiting 
their turn on the big platform 
scales. Until 1836 there was no 
bridge across the river, a ferry- 
boat being used. 

Mr. Stewart, first owner of 
the mill, also had a barrel works 
and textile mill. 
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Judge Hatch, a wise and patriotic man, looked thought- 
fully over his iron-rimmed spectacles and said, “Dan’l, I 
predict doleful things if we have to fight England again. 
We’ins have grown stronger but so have they and they 
fight all comers with a navy of over one thousand ships, 
and an army of a quarter million well-trained troops. They 
fight Napoleon, the Spanish, the Dutch, in India, and they 
just sunk a fine Danish fleet. They have fought four hun- 
dred naval engagements and won most every one. I say 
we should not fight ’em again, we ain’t paid for the last 
war yet. Dan’l our army of seven thousand men is a mob 
an’ we got only seventeen war ships fit to put to sea.” 

“It’s for the likes of us to arouse and warn our people 
of the danger they face, to take matters in hand an’ arouse 
the people and by public agitation force the idiots in Wash- 
ington to take immediate action before it be too late,” 
shouted Daniel. “Our leaders kowtowing to the British 
while our good American sailors are impressed into the 
navy, beaten, imprisoned, and lashed with the cat. Damn 
their souls, it makes my blood boil.” 

“Hold -Daniel Stewart, hold. Remember you are a 
Methodist an’ here you let the Devil take hold and make 
you hate those of your own blood. You be Scotch an’ I be 
English an’ except for a sprinklin of Irish and German 
our people be as English as those in the British Isles.” 

“Scotch or no,” shouted Daniel, “They rile up the 
Indians and train them like European troops.” 

“And iffen we do fight,” stated the Judge calmly. “It’s 
likely to split our country into sections which are already 
snarling and biting at each other. Ye well know the New 
England states are hard set against war as they are vul- 
nerable to attack. It would be up to the Southern states 
and the three Western states to fight the war.” 

“Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee will fight them alone,” 
howled Daniel, nonplused by the Judge’s good argument. 
“TIffen no others, me an’ my sons will fight, not forgetting 
the Crippens, Barrows and Cases. We must have faith and 
believe in the fair judgements of God, an’ the destiny of 
our land. I love every inch of this great land, Judge. ’Tis 
the land of destiny, a haven for the oppressed of the world, 
a land of opportunity iffen we don’t follow after false 
Gods. We must believe and sacrifice so those that follow 
us will inherit a land of milk and honey. 

“I propose that we have the biggest independence day 
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celebration and ox roast ever seen this side of the moun- 
tains; good speakers to warn the people, racing, games 
for the young folks, followed by a declaration of war on 
England and perhaps the fat heads in Washington will 
take notice,” exulted Daniel. “We will drill the local boys 
and build a sturdy ship of war right here on the Hock- 
hocking to guard the Ohio and Mississippi.” 

“Ye can do your own war making, Daniel, but I will 
go along with the celebration. It will be good for business 
if for nothing more,” mused Hatch. 


The morning of the Fourth dawned bright and fair 
despite the threat of rain the previous evening. The Stew- 
art family was dressed in all their finery. The younger 
boys wore their best homespun and cockades of red, white 
and blue in their hats. William, and Andrew sported buck- 
skin. The girls had on their best calico dresses, over bustles 
and each wore a band of red-white-blue around her head. 
Ruth who had borne three children, Harriett, Alexander 
and Hiram in seven years, was dressed in the silk lavender 
dress Daniel had purchased in New York city for her. 
Tying on her colonial bonnet, she watched her diminutive 
husband pace back and forth in the yard looking toward 
Federalton where a smokey haze overhung the area from 
the roasting pits. 


When they arrived at 9:00 Daniel was surprised to 
see more than a hundred people milling about. A large 
contingent from Coolville had poled several flatboats up 
the river, led by the Cooleys, who seized on the occa- 
sion to celebrate the incorporation of the village which had 
taken place two years earlier, making the village among 
the oldest towns in the State. Two score of settlers had 
arrived from Amestown, the home of the famous coonskin 
library — first library in the State. A tug of war was 
going on between the rival communities. It was considered 
proper if two men were conversing for a third to drop on 
his hands behind one of them. Thereon the victim was 
pushed backwards, sprawling on the ground. 

This type of social intercourse was usually taken in 
good humor though it often led to fist fights. 

Crowds continued to arrive and by ten o’clocck the 
Reception Committee estimated the crowd to be nearing 
a thousand — the largest gathering ever held in that sec- 
tion of Ohio at that time. There was much merriment, 
pushing and harmless horseplay. A thousand old and new 
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friendships were being cemented as the day wore on. It 
grew hot and sultry but the crowd enjoyed it. 

Wearing the preferred buckskin or the walnut-dyed 
homespun, cocky young swains invited coy maidens, with 
flower-laden curls, for a walk in the nearby woods or a 
ride with them in bounding canoes propelled by brawny 
arms. 

Women settled about in small groups on the grass along 
the river banks, on the stumps, or on wooden benches, 
earnestly discussing their problems of soap-making, dipping 
candles, jerking meat, making cloth, and the high price 
and scarcity of salt. 

At noon numbers of people gravitated toward the pits 
where a variety of food was prepared. Coffee, Bohea tea 
and Sassafras teas were boiling in huge kettles. Everyone 
furnished his own eating utensils. A group of men put 
meat on nearby tables and sliced off huge chunks of it. 
Women and girls with wooden trenchers laden with meat 
rushed up and down the tables waiting on the famished 
mob. 

The tables were far from adequate, and settlers, espe- 
cially the children, gathered around the stumps or spread 
their food on the ground. Boys sat solidly around the 
speaker’s platform, their wooden trenchers piled high with 
food. 

Although some had not finished eating, at a given 
signal, David Dailey violently beat his drum, then played 
his fife for a moment. Daniel Stewart mounted the plat- 
form on a ladder, walked forward, lifted his hand for 
silence and with bowed head lifted his voice thanking the 
God of Israel for the blessings of life, for this Land of 
Liberty, for the opportunities unfolded before them, and 
for courage to face the future in the final coming struggle 
for independence from foreign interference. 

With the “amen” a great shout went up from the 
crowd, a mighty cheer for Daniel and the committees. 
Daniel bowed, his face wreathed in smiles. He felt that, 
had he died that ‘day, his life would not have been in vain. 

He ate at a table with Ruth, Archelaus, Lydia, and the 
Pilchers from Canaan. “I am astonished at the distance 
some of these good people have come today,” he said. 
“There is a canoe-load of young men from New Lancaster, 
there are some from Marietta and one young man and his 
wife from McConnelsville.” 
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“It is truly a great day, Daniel,” said Ruth, “and we 
are proud of the part you have played in assembling this 
great multitude. I hope the people are not stirred to 
violence though we do have grounds for it.” 

“Aye,” replied Daniel, “I feel sorry for those Ameri- 
cans, perhaps thousands of them now, impressed in the 
British Navy. Instead of eating roast beef and turkey 
this day, they are tramping the decks of the British war- 
ships, gaunt and hungry, with naught but skimpy portions 
of salt pork and wormy biscuit, in fear of their lives.” 

“Daniel,” spoke up William Pilcher, “Have you ever 
thought that it was strange when Christ was on earth 
there were whole nations in virtual slavery and He spoke 
not against the system?” 

Daniel agreed, “Yes, but it wasn’t the time — it wasn’t 
ripe yet — for Him to speak out against it. Who, in those 
days, would have believed there could be an America where 
free men could come to live their lives as they saw fit?” 

Just then Reverend Jacob Young made his appearance 
to Daniel’s delight. He was warmly welcomed and served 
a huge trencher of food for he had had a long and tiresome 
ride. The boys had been impatiently waiting for permission 
to fire the cannon a few times. This Daniel gave and 
headed by William Stewart, the young men rammed down 
a light charge of powder, followed by the wadding and 
wooden ball. The cannon was mounted on the river bank 
facing east — facing England the potential enemy. 

There was a flash and the little five-pounder rolled 
up the incline, hesitated a moment, then rolled back to 
its block. The valley echoed with the roar of the cannon 
and a great howl of delight came from the throats of the 
excited settlers in the background. 

. Like a. trained crew, the young men leaped forward 
quickly, swabbed the cannon, reloaded, and once again 
the tiny cannon belched noise and smoke. Louder howls 
sprang from the throats of the crowd. “Bouncing Betty” 
roared 17 times — one for each state of the Union! 

Daniel stood by, his eyes not seeing the crowd before 
him but a vision far away. The roar of the little cannon 
was music to his ears. It was a symbol of defiance to the 
greatest military power on earth. This was the answer to 
England’s ruthlessness. He could visualize these Ameri- 
cans about him once again standing in array before the 
trained troops of Europe. The few naval ships must take 
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their chance on the high seas against a thousand enemy 
sails. He was pleased that the emotionally starved pioneers 
about him were howling in glee. They gathered about the 
speaker’s stand. They sat on benches and on the ground. 
Boys hung from the nearby trees, the roof of Carp’s 
Smithy, and the Hatch store. 

Once again he called down God’s blessings on the heads 
of the settlers, then signaled David Dailey to sound the key 
on his fife for “Hail Columbia.” That soul-stirring and patri- 
otic song aroused the crowd to its best efforts and the dis- 
cordant voices rose lustily. Daniel seized a red-white-and- 
blue banner handed up to him and beat out the time, adding 
fervor if not harmony to the singing. Then Reverend Young 
addressed the assembly. Around the hills young couples 
were cutting their initials on trees, hope welling in their 
hearts. uppermost was the tenderness of eternal love. 

All waited impatiently for the night so they could see 
the great bonfires and fireworks. Some of the older folks 
were restless, knowing they should be at home doing chores 
before dark, yet they were reluctant to leave this great 
gathering and all the festivities. 

As the day waned the tables were again filled with 
buckets full of meat and kettles of stewed dried corn which 
had been simmering on a few embers. This was served 
along with left-over potatoes and Bohea tea. 

The sun went down in sultry red and orange coloring 
behind the hills but before the light faded, David Dailey got 
up on the speaker’s stand and attracted the attention of the 
crowd. 

“Folks,” he yelled, “ye’ve made merry, ye’ve had a 
good time. Now there is one solemn thing I am askin’ ye 
to do. As ye all know, my old dog, Piper, died awhile ago 
an’ I always promised him a big funeral. I’d be right proud 
if ye’d step over nigh the woods to where he be buried an’ 
lissen while Reverend Young says a prayer over him.” 

Broad smiles lighted the countenances of the listeners. 
Most of them felt they should pay some tribute to the man 
who had furnished music for them. If this simple gesture 
would please him, they should do it. And so it was, Piper, 
devotedly loved by his master, had one of the largest crowds 
at his funeral service ever to be gathered in this area of 
Ohio to pay their respects to a dog. 

The crowd waited eagerly for the fireworks which were 
to be touched off immediately as soon as it became dark. 
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Handmade powder caps were placed on an anvil and, one 
after another, young men stepped up, striking the anvil 
with a sledge hammer. The resulting explosions burned 
several about the face and hands, but these mishaps were 
ignored. 

Once again a-salute of 17 charges from “Bouncing 
Betty” put new life into the party. Homemade firecrackers, 
chunks of wood and miscellaneous metal loaded with gun- 
powder and set off with wicks of kelp dipped in tallow, 
rained about the crowd. 

Carp’s Roman candle was sent up and brought cheers 
of delight from the crowd as the pipe spouted a shower of 
sparks. Successive charges of burning kelp and rags shot 
into the dark sky over the waters of the creek and the river. 

A torch had been applied to the large heap of fire- 
wood collected on the hill north of the picnic grounds. It 
cast a great spread of light over the throngs of pioneers in 
the valley below—a light which could be seen as far away 
as ten miles. When this huge blaze waned, successive fires 
were started on the grounds, adding to the awe-inspiring 
booming of the tiny cannon and the loud noise of the ex- 
ploding firecrackers. 

More explosions followed as blocks of powder-laden 
timbers were tossed into the fires. The shocks hurled 
timbers high into the air. One man was severely burned by 
the flying embers. It was a day long to be remembered and 
if death itself had stalked among them it would not have 
cooled their enthusiasm. 


On the outskirts, settlers were hitching their horses 
and oxen to their conveyances. With tallow torches mounted 
on the front of their vehicles, they were turning homeward 
most reluctantly. Many of them would not arrive home be- 
fore daybreak. The river looked eerie as settlers set off by 
canoes and flatboats lighted by torches. A few had their 
horses and carts aboard and would pole the flatboards miles 
up or down the river and continue the journey home by 
land. Two score or more decided to stay until daybreak 
and made camp on the grounds or stayed at Daniel’s cabin. 


Independence Day 1809, had come and gone. The settlers 
had been united by the Reverend Young’s lecture and 
Daniel’s haranguing. They soberly faced up to the fact that 
war was inevitable and once again they must stand before 
trained European troops. While England was facing Na- 
poleon in a death struggle, it was time to strike. 
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Building the Enterprise 


“It’s a crazy idea, Captain,” Daniel said, though secretly 
intrigued. “But it takes crazy ideas and crazy people to ad- 
vance a country.” 

“Give me half a chance, Squire Stewart, and I will 
build you the sturdiest ship ever constructed on western 
waters. The standard price here abouts is $50 per ton but 
you have thousands of deaded fully seasoned oak and walnut 
trees on your lands. You float them down to my boat yard 
an’ I’ll build the vessel for $40 per ton.” 

“I fear the Falls of the Ohio at Louisville,’ mused Daniel 
thoughtfully. “I haven’t forgotten how, in April just two 
years ago, the ‘Tuscarora’ and the ‘Rufus King’ were bat- 
tered and wrecked on the rocks.” 

Caleb countered, “But the ‘John Atkinson’ of Marietta 
made it that same day and it was 320 tons. I know the risks 
but propose to build you an even more rugged ship. It 
will be longer with a two-foot shallower draft and sided 
with ten-inch timbers and the foreparts with 14-inch plank- 
ing to take the rocks and snags. You got the timber and 
may God forgive you settlers for burning those fine trees 
just to clear the land.” 


“I cringe and feel eternally guilty about the destrdenen 
of these magnificent works of God but I figger that the 
destiny of man is greater than the grandeur of the trees, 
so they must come down to feed the incoming people,’ 
said Daniel. “And there is the Jefferson Embargo and my 
good wife, Ruth, says I’m flyin’ in the face of Providence.” 


“IT contend that our lands here in the wilderness are 
nearer the markets of the world than those within 50 miles 
of New York or Philadelphia,” stated Caleb emphatically. 
“Time will prove it. An’ Daniel, Marietta will become a 
great ship-building center. You know,” he added signifi- 
cantly, “that between 1802 and 1808 they built a score of 
ships there—even more than in Pittsburgh. This country 
is glutted with low-price produce while the peoples of 
Europe and Asia are hungry. The ships have far greater 
value torn down and the wood sold at some foreign port,” 
he continued. “With just a little luck you can clear $10,000 
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on the ship alone. The foodstuffs and produce she carries 
is on consignment and iffen the ship is lost that is not your 
loss—your neighbors will gamble with you. They have no 
market anyway.” 


This ended the discussion for that day. 


Captain Caleb Barstow married Alice McDaniel of 
Johnstown, Rhode Island, and came to Athens County in 
1807, settling two miles down the river from Federalton. 
He came from a long line of fine New England shipbuilders 
and saw the necessity for transportation of grain and pro- 
duce to Marietta, Cincinnati and New Orleans as well as 
Pittsburgh. 


He made only half-hearted attempts to farm and one 
year after his arrival he established a flat-boat shipyard 
on the Hockhocking one mile below Federalton. A saw mill 
was set up powered by a lumbering undershot water wheel. 
Great logs were anchored half way across the stream to 
direct the current to the wheel. Here he built numerous 
sturdy flat boats which he sold or consigned to settlers for 
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an interest in their produce when sold on arrival in Cincin- 
nati, Cairo, or even New Orleans. 

The captain, having no capital of his own for shipbuild- 
ing, was anxious to get Daniel interested in building one. 
Once a large cargo was sold and delivered, plenty of money 
could be made. He had pointed all this out to Daniel who 
remained unimpressed until the possibility of war with 
England was mentioned. Daniel was infuriated by England’s 
continual capture of American sailors who were forced to 
serve in the British Navy. He decided, if he ever built a 
ship, it would be one which could fight the British as well 
as deliver produce. So the idea that the vessel could be built 
and armed as a privateer to fight or to prey on British 
trade, appealed to him immensely. 

He felt the stupid, inefficient government at Washing- 
ton was making no adequate defense worthy of note. At 
the close of the Eighteenth Century, during the period of 
trouble with France, and fear of Spain who was a French 
ally, the United States government built two row galleys at 
Pittsburgh under the supervision of Major Craig. These 
galleys were some 45 feet long with two masts and were 
equipped with sails and rigging from the Coast. These 
galleys were armed with a 24-pound cannon and swivel guns. 


Again in 1803, the Secretary of the Navy had built 
several larger galleys at Pittsburgh and at Marietta which 
were 58 feet in length and 14% feet in beam and rowed 
with 28 oars. These were also armed with 24-pound cannons 
and several brass howitzers, etc. Most of these were taken 
to the Eastern Coast leaving the rich Mississippi and Ohio 
Valleys unprotected. There were only a few warships to 
oppose the seven hundred owned by England. Daniel feared 
the English might sail a fleet of warships up the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers to conquer the rich Ohio Valley. He even 
visualized the British soldiers marching up the Hocking 
and how he, his sons, and neighbors would give them battle. 
He was fiercely patriotic and had no confidence in the 
ability of President Monroe to prepare for war. 

The harvest of 1810 was bountiful but the markets 
were glutted and it had little value. Corn sold at 12¢ per 
bushel in Cincinnati; other food products had little more 
value. That fall the Ohio was covered with boats of all 
types floating to New Orleans—the only good market avail- 
able and even there, with scores of ships standing by, the 
western farmers were forced to sell their produce for a 
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pittance. The ship owners and the local brokers reaped vast 
profits at the expense of the farmers. 

Daniel was heavy of heart. He was the wealthiest man 
in all that area—the recognized leader in financial matters. 
Judge Hatch was powerful in politics and again had been 
elected to the State Legislature but the local folks looked 
to Daniel for leadership rather than to the politicians. Many 
talked of pooling their resources to build an ocean-going 
ship capable of taking the local produce to market and they 
were ridiculed for their wish. They also lacked the leader- 
ship and financial ability to build a vessel which would 
require four tons of bolts, irons, nails, rings and chains 
costing above $3,000 in cash. To completely outfit a ship 
at New Orleans for an ocean voyage would cost that much 
more. 

Daniel was wary and hesitant, being of cunning, shrewd, 
Scotch descent. He knew well the hazards of such an 
undertaking. The materials were at hand, experienced work- 
men were available at Marietta and Pittsburgh, the timbers 
would cost nothing but the local enthusiasts failed to con- 
sider the hazards of river navigation. There were sand bars, 
snags, sawyers by the thousands to clutch at the unwary 
boatmen. Daniel knew that one in four of the flat boats 
which set out for the lower Mississippi, were wrecked or 
lost to the River Pirates or Black Legs who waylaid and 
murdered the crews, floated the produce on to New Or- 
leans and sold it under fictitious names. Again, those who 
survived the hazardous trip and sold their products were 
waylaid, robbed, and many murdered on the infamous Nat- 
chez Trace. Actually, he mused, he had one chance in three 
of making a successful voyage if he built a ship. 


If the ship could get to New Orleans; outfitted, and 
on the high seas; if they could evade the Gulf Coast pirates, 
and his pre-determined war with England was still a possi- 
bility, the chances of reaching the eastern coast was fair he 
thought. If so, the profits would be fantastic compared to 
the prices received at New Orleans—double and triple that 
received by the flat-boat men. A large ship would be safer 
from the Black Legs. The crew would be safe in the ship’s 
cabin during the night when attacks usually took place. 

He had become a man of great importance to the young 
bloods of the area, many of whom were eager and ready to 
take the trip. New Orleans was the ultimate of anticipation, 
the center of the universe. Stories of her exotic women per- 
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vaded the entire midcontinent. It was said that one could 
count as many as 500 ships at one time along the water- 
front. In fact, New Orleans was second only to New York 
as a shipping port. 


Several of the ex-sailors, deserters from the British 
Navy who had settled in the area were tired of the struggle 
with the forest and indicated they would help take the 
ship to Baltimore though they were well aware that if 
recaptured by the British Navy they would hang in the 
yardarms. 


Daniel had the money, the material, the men and a real 
ship builder at hand. Why not take the risk? He knew that 
Ruth would bitterly disapprove but the boys would support 
him in the venture and be happy doing so. 


Caleb suggested going to Marietta and asking the ad- 
vice of Jonathan Devol and James Whitney who, in the 
spring of 1802, built the ship Muskingum of 220 tons bur- 
den. Later in the year they launched the Eliza Green of 
130 tons. 


Mounted on horses, Daniel, Caleb, William and Andrew 
left the Federalton area at daybreak. Colonel Hopson Beebe, 
under whom Daniel had served in the Revolution, had mi- 
grated to Ohio in 1804 and at Daniel’s insistence joined the 
party. 

It was nearly noon when the party arrived in Marietta. 
After a short stop at the offices of the Ohio Purchasing 
Company they went to the frame house on the Muskingum 
River where the Devol shipyard was located. Devol, pleased 
and flattered, welcomed the group and invited them to have 
dinner. Caleb explained, “Squire Stewart plans to build a 
ship on the Hockhocking River and seeks your advice as 
to procedure. He will pay a reasonable fee for any service 
you may render. Here are the plans I have submitted for 
a ship 126 feet long with a beam of 28 feet.” 


“Methinks it large for a stream the size of the eens 
ing—in fact it will be one-third larger perhaps than the 
Mayflower,” mused Devol, carefully examining the draw- 
ings. Its shallow draft is of vast importance and it will re- 
quire heavy bracing and timbers due to its extra length. 
You understand, Mr. Stewart, a flat-floored type of ship is 
a poor sailor into the wind. Before the wind it can run like 
a witch, so iffens you meet a pirate or a British man-of-war, 
you must not tack but go with the wind.” 
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“Anything else, John?” Caleb asked. “The Squire and 
I are ready for action—eager for it, in fact.” 

“Yes there is, Caleb,” Devol said seriously. “The most 
important matter of all. God forbid, but we may be at war 
with England in the very near future. That means you must 
have your craft well-fitted at New Orleans. Mount some 
cannon on her. Drill your land-lubber crew long and well 
and figure you haven’t much more than one chance in ten 
of ever returning.” 

“As bad as that?” Caleb asked, huskily. 

“Worse than we can imagine,” said Daniel breaking his 
long silence now that Devol had entered upon his favorite 
topic. “I am a foolish man, I know, risking my fortune, my 
all, on such a dangerous undertaking. But the curse of for- 
eign intervention hangs over our heads and we must strike 
back before it is too late. By the by, William, don’t speak of 
this to your mother.” 

“Of course I won’t,” William replied briefly. 

“T understand your logic, Mr. Devol, but I cannot com- 
prehend how you calculate a ton in shipbuilding,” Daniel 
turned to Devol who chuckled and said, “That is something 
even an experienced builder cannot be too sure of. How- 
ever, the standard practice calculates a ton for each 95 
cubic feet—but, again, one has to figure gross or net capac- 
ay.) 

Two hours were spent on minor changes and advice. 
A 70-ton sloop was under construction at the shipyards and 
this was inspected which took most of the afternoon. The 
Hocking party decided to spend the night at a local inn. 

Finally becoming enthused, Daniel closed the decision 
to build by taking the party to the offices of Gilman Found- 
ry, B. I. Gilman proprietor. He placed an order for a pre- 
liminary two tons of irons, bolts, spikes and nails to be de- 
livered in one month at Caleb’s ship yard. Heavier irons 
were ordered from Pittsburgh. Gilman was a partner of 
Devol so Daniel felt he had paid Devol for his assistance 
and advice. They returned to the Devol home in the evening 
and Jonathan regaled the group with stories of the tradi- 
tions of shipbuilding. 

* * * * * 

There was great excitement in the eastern end of 
Athens County as the news got about that Caleb Barstow 
had persuaded the parsimonious Squire Stewart to risk his 
fortune on a ship, sailing it clear to the eastern coast. The 
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younger and more warlike lauded old ‘Buttermilk’ Stewart 
to the skies. 

“A real, rip-snortin’ patriot, even if he won’t supply his 
hands with whiskey,” one exclaimed. 

By mid-September feverish activity reigned about the 
Barstow Flat Boat Yards. Two plank buildings were being 
erected on the bank above the building site. One was to 
house the carpenters sent over from Marietta by Mr. Gil- 
man who had agreed to recruit experienced shipwrights for 
a fee. The other far larger building was to store produce 
brought for shipment which would otherwise be lost as 
few of the farmers had storage facilities. Daniel knew the 
estimated 200-ton ship would hold a vast amount of produce. 
His plan was to purchase the produce if the owners could 
not wait, perhaps two years, before they realized cash from 
their consignments. 

A large beam scales was set up in charge of Ezra Stew- 
art who was also the bookkeeper and paymaster. A corner 
of the building was boarded up for an office. 

For a dozen miles up stream, long-deaded trees—black 
oak, white oak, walnut, cherry and yellow pine were felled, 
rolled and dragged to the river bank by sweating men and 
heaving oxen. They were floated down to the boat yard 
where the great undershot wheel groaned and squeaked 
as it furnished power for the crude cross-cut saw which 
operated off of a crank shaft. The timber-cutting operation 
was in charge of Barefoot Crippen and his two stalwart 
sons, James and Amos. Moneybags Stewart was paying $4 
per week in silver for common labor and $1.50 per day for 
skilled labor. The labor supply was more than sufficient. 

Caleb said, “You see, there is a gentle slope here well- — 
covered with sand and gravel with hard clay underneath. 
We will trim those tall sycamores, brace ’em, and they’ll 
make derricks for moving the heavy timbers. We will place 
short, thick blocks on the slope so arranged to the declivity 
of the vessel that it will equal one inch for each foot of her 
length. This will make for easy launching.” 

A huge elm was dragged to the site and with great ef- 
fort was cut into lengths 30 feet long and loaded into the 
sawmill carriage. In two days it had been cut into proper 
squares and installed. 

“No where else in North America can you find one tree 
that will make the keel for a boat of this size,’ boasted 
Caleb. “Just three dowlings. Why, back in Providence, we 
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often used six dowlings for a boat of this size. The false 
keel is laid, my hearties, an’ now we be ready to build the 
greatest ship ever seen on a river of this size.” 


A 20-foot square shed was set up to house the smithy. 
Carp Saunders presided over the bellows and anvil with 
grave dignity. He secretly hoped the venture would over- 
whelm the fanatical Methodist he worked for. He had been 
in disrepute with the young folks of the region for his stern 
stand against dancing if a fiddle was used as musical in- 
strument. He contended the devil was in the fiddle. 

Despite Daniel’s protests, he sullenly demanded pay 
equal to that of the carpenters. “Can’t trust a Methodist,” 
he was wont to say. “When he gets over the jerks, his re- 
ligion is gone. They are a traitorous bunch, anyway. Didn’t 
John Wesley write the colonists to stay loyal to King 
George afore the Revolution an here this Dan’l Stewart 
always ravin’ an’ wantin’ war with the British? There ain’t 
no consistency in ’°em anyway. He’s always talkin’ of God 
an’ love or the British an’ war. Them emotin’ Methodists 
try the patience of the Saints, by Jove,” he said. 

The ship became an obsession with Daniel. He would 
feud with Carp at a later date. “War is coming,” he told 
the working men. “This ship is important to our young na- 
tion. She must be perfect—a fine sailor correct in design, 
sturdy and powerfully built. We’ll build two bulkheads in 
the fore part. Iffen the rocks at the Falls crash her fore- 
parts in, she must float on. I can take no chances. She must 
reach New Orleans. 

Caleb reassured him. “Have no fear, we’re puttin’ extra 
heavy timbers in her. Her stem will be reinforced with a 
ton of iron. With two bulkheads, she can crash an iceberg 
an’ survive. I allows though she will be a strange-lookin’ 
craft, with long, narrow stern and stem to keep ’er from 
makin’ leeway sailin’ in the wind. She’ll set low in the 
water her decks not more than six feet above it but that’!l 
be in her favor. If a British frigate overhauled her and gave 
her a broadside fired on even keel, it would clear her decks 
by several feet. But, Daniel, iffen you don’t stop demandin’ 
heavier timbers and cross bracing, there be little room for 
the cargo.” 

By October 5, square timbers were being laid at right 
angles across the false keel and fitted into heavy grooves 
by a crew of carpenters. Large dowels were sunk through 
the cross timbers and further strengthened by drawn 
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bolts—the first shipment from the Marietta foundry. The 
crosspieces, usually laid three feet apart—were set at 24 
inches at Daniel’s demand for greater strength. The cross 
timbers extended the entire length of the ship and were cut 
so that their ends were one foot higher than the keel. Onto 
the ends of the cross pieces, the properly sawn and hewn 
futtocks were now raised, mortised, tarred, and bolted into 
place. : 


A long narrow steam-house had been constructed of 
rough timbers, plastered with clay on the top and sides and 
fitted with a tall, heavy draft chimney. Several iron kettles, 
mounted on a brick foundation, provided steam to soften 
certain timbers and allow for their bending to a designated 
mold—primarily in the stern and stem of the craft. 


Two pits were dug for the cross-cut sawmen. One took 
his place in the pit, his head covered with a fine netting to 
keep the sawdust out of his eyes, while his partner above 
guided the saw to the curvature of the pattern. 


Hoping to earn a silver dollar, boys roamed the woods 
for miles around looking for bent and curved trees similar 
to the strung bows they carried as a sample of the indicated 
curvature needed. 


Hushed excitement pervaded the shipyard when Capt. 
Jonathan Devol, Mr. B. I. Gilman, Abner Lord and Captain 
Minor of the famed ship ‘Louisiana’ arrived to see the ‘En- 
terprise.” Daniel and Caleb decided on that name because, 
to them, it indicated the daring and drive of the new re- 
public despite the fact that about one ship in four built 
at that time, was named “The Enterprise’. 


“Here, here, my fine hearties,” called Caleb to halt the 
workmen, “is a man that has sailed a Wilderness-built ship 
clear to England. It was done with great effort but we can 
do the same.” 


“Captain Minor, tell us about that ship,’ requested 
Daniel. ‘“We’ve heard much about it—so many ‘different 
stories—and we want to hear about it from the ‘horse’s 
mouth’ .” 


“It’s this way,’ Minor replied reminiscently, “she was 
built at the Trascon yard in Pittsburgh under the direction 
of Abraham Marpole and launched in April 1804. She was 
registered at Marietta and owned by folks there and, in 
time, she became known as the ‘Louisiana of Marietta’. 
Some claimed she was a witch ship. I hear that this energetic 
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Mr. Stewart was also a witch in the spring of 1803.” This 
sally brought guffaws from the workmen. 

“Anyway, as she was of heavier draft than this vessel 
you're building, she run aground below Fort Massie but 
we got afloat again and proceeded to N’Orleans. We did 
some outfittin’ there and headed for the eastern coast with 
a load of cotton, skins and staves. Again the witches fouled 
us up and we had alternate calms, light winds and squalls, 
along with sickness among the crew which greatly ham- 
pered our progress. Anyway we finally put in at Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

“After we rested and refitted, we sailed for Liverpool. 
Here again we were buffeted by storms and some of the 
cargo shifted and was damaged but we made it. At Liver- 
pool we took on a cargo for Messina, Italy, and had more 
bad weather. I was now known by my crewmen as “Foul 
Weather Jack” and I was believin’, myself, that the Louisi- 
ana was witched. Anyway she took it and I can tell you, 
my mates, there ain’t no finer or more sturdily built ship 
in the world than those built on the Ohio River. Lesser 
crafts would have gone to the bottom in the storms we took. 

“On April 24, 1805, we took on a cargo of oil, fruit and 
the like and returned to Liverpool where we took on a 
cargo of salt and sailed for Philadelphia. It’s an honor to 
sail a western ship, my men, and I see you are building an 
extra sturdy craft here, the likes of which I have not seen 
anywhere.” 

After the irons were unloaded, the party left for Mari- 
etta and the workmen renewed their efforts pleased with 
the sincere compliments of Captain Devol and Captain 
Minor. The weather was good all through October and until 
late November. By now, great rows of white ribs shown 
vividly against the splendid fall hues of foliage on the steep 
hill just south of the ship yard. 

Though rains and storms would hamper the building 
operations, Caleb and Daniel often cast their eyes skyward. 
They were concerned by the unusually dry fall. It would 
take more than an average flood to float the Enterprise 
out in the coming spring. Word had been received up the 
river that two ships, a brig and some large flat boats were 
moored in the deep water above the Falls at Louisville. 
They feared to attempt the Falls due to low water. 

“I don’t like the looks of it, Caleb,” Daniel said. “Me- 
thinks we are in for a dry cycle and though our craft draws 
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two feet less water than most of the crafts it’s much longer 
and can break in two if ever it gets caught on the rocks.” 

“T’ve been thinkin’ on that,” said Caleb, “an’ though 
we may lose more storage space, I suggest that an oak tim- 
ber about 12 by 12 and at least 50 feet long, be mortised 
into the cross beam and anchored with drawn bolts through 
the false keel. This’ll add much to her rigidity and then 
we will set a tight floor on the second keel and if the bot- 
tom is torn out she can still be navigated. You order the 
long bolts and I’ll put a crew workin’ on the timber,” added 
Caleb. 

“You are a prayin’ man, Daniel,” Caleb continued 
whimsically, “an’ you got this region the driest spring 
ever known in 1803. Now we need the wettest spring ever 
known for 1811.” 

“Blaspheme not,” warned Daniel severely. “Mind you, 
this ship building is your promotion an’ no matter what 
comes, you git your fee. I, and my neighbors, take the 
chances and I have confidence that the Lord will see us 
through. I have confidence in this young republic and its 
destiny in the affairs of mankind.” 

William Stewart located a gnarled white oak which 
had been bent while young by the falling of a neighbor oak. 
It was the exact contour needed. After due consideration by 
Caleb, a crew, headed by Barefoot Crippen, removed and 
hauled by oxen the 14-foot timber from the Beebe farm. 
When dressed, the timber was 14 inches thick—two feet 
at the top and three feet deep where doweled into the false 
keel. 

““Now, we will put heavy timbers into the stem and 
keel and with these heavy irons she can ram rocks and snags 
and any icebergs found floatin’ on the lower Mississippi,” 
said Caleb facetiously. 

Heavy planking was covering the white ribs and a 
monstrous thing was rising on the banks of the Hockhock- 
ing. She was a wonder to the many who traveled long dis- 
tances to see her. Excitement pervaded the region and the 
ship was always’ the center of discussion. Produce from 
Athens, Logan, even Lancaster and the Columbus area con- 
tinued to arrive. Thin, ague-ridden Ezra spent long hours 
making out papers on the consignments. 

More sheds had been constructed to house the produce 
hauled by ox teams and floated in by the water. Many of 
the farmers saw that their produce was in place by late 
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December as the trails would be quagmires with the spring 
rains. Heavily armed, Thaddeus Crippen and Big Nose Beebe 
took turns guarding the produce at night. In Amestown, 
on Federal Creek, a dozen hogsheads of crude oil and 
several thousand bushels of coal were placed on the crude 
wharf-shed. | } 

The ship was almost completed by Christmas. A skele- 
ton crew was retained to finish the interior, lay the pine 
deck and build a sizable 24-foot cabin aft of the main mast: 
When the main mast was raised, scores of settlers arrived 
to witness the procedure as the installation of the masts 
had taxed the ingenuity of Caleb and his shipwrights. 
Daniel demanded the wheelhouse be installed in the bow 
so the helmsman could see the river. Caleb protested. 

Daniel said, “I know it isn’t orthodox. I know our lives, 
our religion, our politics, are all based on prejudice and 
habit. You shipbuilders always put the wheel in the stern 
because you have heretofore built ocean-going ships. This 
is a river ship—for some 1,600 miles anyway. I want the 
helmsman to see where he is going. I know it’ll mean nigh 
200 feet of rudder chains on the deck but I can’t take any 
chances. The Lord helps those who help themselves, I says.” 

Ruth openly opposed the venture from its beginning. 
“IT can’t imagine how that river rat, Caleb, talked you into 
such a reckless adventure, Daniel. Why didn’t he settle in 
Marietta and leave us Hocking settlers in peace.” 

“He saw the need of a man capable of building vessels 
to take our produce out,” said Daniel placatingly. “Even 
though we who raise it can make little, it is our Christian 
duty to get these materials and food stuffs to the hungry 
wretches of Europe, Asia and the West Indies so their lives 
may be brightened.” 

“Be sure, Daniel, you are not concerned about the pos- 
sible market,” said Ruth coyly. “Methinks, Daniel, that 
Mammon is God to many men.” 

“Have a care Ruth,” warned her diminutive husband. 
“Since I had that first great flow of soul back in 1800 I have 
placed my duty to my God first and my duty to this young 
republic second. It be my duty to see that the farmers have 
a market. We must build up this great land for the coming 
war with England. Who knows but we may have to fight 
France, and even decadent Spain. Some may take the easy 
course but for me and my sons, our duty is to develop this 
land so our descendants can take root and hold it for all 
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time. I fought five years in the Revolution to keep my coun- 
try from being destroyed.” 

“There you go again, Daniel, it’s either God and love 
or the British and war,” replied Ruth wearily. “I fear you 
may bring the curse of God and that of your neighbors 
upon you with all the young men in this area wanting to 
ship aboard the vessel. Even you agree that it’s one chance 
in two that the ship won’t be wrecked at the Falls, captured 
by the Gulf Pirates or that war will be on and the ship will 
be laid up at New Orleans and never see the ocean. Then 
there is Jefferson’s embargo.” 

“President Jefferson is a coward. He’s influenced by the 
cowards along the coast. Iffen I says the ship sails, she sails, 
embargo or no embargo. Anyway there is always a market 
at New Orleans,” replied Daniel. “We live in a time of 
change, Ruth. At Pittsburgh they are now building a ves- 
sel to be propelled by steam machinery. It is reckoned it 
will make as much as five miles per hour against the Ohio 
current and our sons will see great mechanical steam mon- 
sters propelled at great speeds over iron rails. 

“And I allows,” Daniel went on warming to his subject, 
“that wagons propelled by steam power will run like light- 
ning in the coming days. In the Bible does it not state in 
Daniel 12 that “many shall run to and fro and knowledge 
shall be increased.” Down on the Ohio at this very moment 
a thousand rafts and boats are carrying emigrants on to 
Indiana, Illinois and the Great Plains. 

“And” stated Daniel, enthused, “the Bible says in Na- 
hum 2, ‘Their chariots with flaming torches shall rage in the 
streets, they shall jostle one against another in the broad 
ways, they shall run like lightning’ ” 

Little was done on the ship in January and February 
but there was activity around the ship yard. With an as- 
sistant Carp Saunders converted iron rods into chains. Ship 
stores arrived from Pittsburgh and Captain Caleb kept 
several men busy with various jobs. 

Under the direction of Ezra, several sturdy men worked 
constantly loading produce into the yawning hold so there 
would be no delay after the launching. The winter had been 
unusually dry. The minimum of light snows and rains had 
scarcely affected the status of the water in the river. The 
entire community was praying for heavy spring floods. 

Under the directions of Charles Stewart, painting op- 
erations were conducted during the dry periods of the win- 
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ter months. Six hundred pounds of white lead was ground 
fine and flaxseed oil and the whites of thousands of eggs 
collected up and down the valley were added and applied 
to the great hulk. Later a blue band 18 inches wide was 
neatly applied. It extended from one end to the other and 
brought forth audible approval of the settlers. 

The ship was awe inspiring and many admirers de- 
clared it was better built and more beautiful than anything 
before built on western waters. That it was to be launched 
‘stern first or hindend to’ as stated by Carp, caused much 
comment and conjecture. Fear that the rudder might be 
damaged caused Caleb to build heavy planking on the 
stern. Some rain encouraged the settlers. The Hocking had 
risen slowly so that its muddy waters lapped around the 
stern but the river must rise another four feet before 
launching could be attempted. The rains fell intermittently 
through April but the water rose so slowly that Daniel was 
visibly concerned and prayed unceasingly. 

Caleb tried to cheer him up. “Don’t worry, Dan’, the 
water be raisin’ and if it raise slow it will drop slow. The 
dense forests hold the water back and with jest one good 
rain itll bring the water outen the banks and we can 
launch. Ye allows as how the Lord is looking after things 
an’ yet ye fret an’ fume like an old settin’ hen.” 

After an evening devoted to extremely fervent prayer 
in the seclusion of his own bedroom, Daniel sank wearily 
to rest. He slept soundly. Suddenly he raised his head lis- 
tening intently. Yes, he heard the steady tattoo of rain on 
the shingle roof. His prayers had been answered at last. 
He hastily pulled on his clothes and tiptoed to the east win- 
dow. There was a trace of coming dawn that faintly loomed 
over the big hill nearly a mile to the east. It was murky 
and gloomy, ideal for a long rain. He was truly thankful. 
The ground had been saturated by earlier rains and this 
would give the runoff needed to float the ship out of the 
narrow valley to the sea. 

“Tt’s an all-day rain,’ he mused. “I pray God it may con- 
tinue for we must be about His business.” 

May 7, 1811, dawned fresh and clear. It was muddy un- 
derfoot but there were no complaints as scores of settlers 
made their way on foot, on horseback, by ox cart, by boats, 
to the site of the great wooden vessel that sat proudly on 
her blocks. The Hocking was out of her banks, the muddy 
water swirling and eddying about the stern. The rudder 
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was covered with water. Settlers and their families con- 
tinued to arrive, those from the north side put across the 
flood waters in flat boats and took up their vigil under the 
hill on the south side. Daniel thought of the Independence 
Day celebration of 1809. Panic and pride tore at him as he 
gazed at the monster he had constructed—would it destroy 
him? 

Caleb made ready for the launching with a series of 
ropes, chains and twenty men to help him. The two large 
hatches were battened down. The ropes were made fast to 
trees along the bank, some laced through blocks to pull the 
ship to the south bank for fear the fierce current would 
swing the white monster to the north and all control would 
be lost. 

“T allows as how there be 12 feet of water over the riffle 
and the river is risin’ now at one inch per hour,” stated 
Caleb triumphantly. “She may strike bottom even if the 
water was two foot higher, but it’s today or never. I will 
take charge of the christenin’. It’s pagan nonsense but this 
crowd will expect a ceremony and we must be about it.” 

“The die is cast, the Rubicon will be crossed. Amen,” 
breathed Daniel. 

At high noon a procession of girls, headed by Julia and 
Mary Stewart, and Philadelphia Case, daintily made their 
way up the heavy planking and stood in a circle about the 
main mast. They presented Caleb with a flag of 17 stars. 
Caleb attempted to make an acceptance speech but his 
heart was too full and he accepted the flag with tears 
streaming down his cheeks. 

William and Andrew Stewart hoisted the flag into the 
yardarms. The crowd, led by Daniel, lustily sang his favor- 
ite song, ‘God Save Great Washington.’ This was followed 
by several hymns. An impressive hush‘fell over the crowd 
as Rev. Moses Osborn stepped forward and held his hand 
high. In a deep, powerful voice, he invoked the blessings of 
God on his country, the people, the ship he stood on and 
dedicated it to the service of the western people. Daniel 
followed with a-surprisingly short prayer. 

He took a cup of sacramental wine from a table placed 
on the sloping decks near the stem. Holding the goblet in 
his right hand, he proceeded to read the ship’s commission. 
He laid the papers down and drank from the goblet, fol- 
lowed by Captain Barstow, Reverend Osborn, Captain 
Devol and a distinguished group from Marietta who had ar- 
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nived within the hour. Tasting the wine again, Daniel 
spilled a few drops at the four corners of the compass lying 
on the table. Walking to the stern, he tossed the empty 
goblet into the flood stream as if offering peace to the ele- 
ments. He prayed holding his hand over the stern above the 
swirling waters. Turning, he shouted, “It’s all yours, Cap- 
tain Barstow and may God have mercy on you and all of 
us gathered here for this occasion.” 

Big Nose Beebe had finished greasing the skids and 
other stalwarts were knocking out some of the dog shores 
and cradle directed by Captain Caleb. 

The hundred or so pioneers were herded down the gang 
plank and they spread along the south bank. The roofs of 

‘the produce sheds were covered with people. Crowds were 
held from the steep shores for fear the tidal wave, caused 
by the launching, would wash them into the muddy torrent. 

A score of men were now gathered in the stem, many 
of whom had part in the building. Andrew Stewart held a 
lighted fuse over the brass cannon mounted on a pivot. 
-Tenseness pervaded the atmosphere. 

“Knock out the remaining dog shores,” shouted Caleb. 
“Here you, Borous, make ready to drop the anchor when 
she clears the ways.” 
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“Aye, aye, sir!” yelled the British ex-tar. 


The workmen knocked out the remaining blocks but 
nothing happened. Suddenly there was a faint movement, 
almost imperceptible. Yes! the ship was moving!! There 
was a flash and the roar of the cannon rolled over the 
waters. A spring breeze lifted the Stars and Stripes as if 
in gentle salute. Faster and faster the great ship slid into 
the flood waters of the angry Hocking. Muddy water rolled 
up over her stern. Borous was standing calmly though 
waters washed about his waist. The great ship shuddered 
from stem to stern as she hit the bottom. She rolled vio- 
lently, then like an angy bull raised her stern and slid 
forward riding buoyantly to the surface. The roar of the 
crowd was tremendous. 


A miniature tidal wave had raced the length of the ship 
drenching the feet and legs of those aboard. Caleb was 
shouting orders and the men manning the blocks on shore, 
heaved and ran with the ropes to hold the ship along the 
south bank. The ship came to with another violent jerk as 
the great chain snubbed the craft. She shook herself like a 
wet dog and was dropped down the river where a makeshift 
wharf had been built to take on the remaining produce. The 
craft was made fast and, with tears streaming down his 
cheeks, Daniel heaved an audible sign of relief. 


Wildly gay, the settlers built bonfires and opened their 
launches. They were allowed to set foot on the ship in 
limited groups as barrels and boxes of produce were moved 
up the quay. An improvised ginpole was used for heavy 
boxes and hogsheads and its load swung across the gun- 
wales where eager men untied the ropes and stored the 
goods in the hold. One item from Athens was a hogshead of 
pickled wild-turkey breasts brought down by Harry Bobo, 
one of the area’s earliest settlers. Many stayed to see their 
consignments placed aboard. Men swarmed about like bees, 
each trying to follow the orders of the bellowing Captain 
Caleb. 


Billy Barrows, who was chef in the ship’s kitchen, made 
pots of coffee and sassafras tea which was considered a 
special treat since it was made on the greatest ship ever 
to be built on such a small stream. Caleb and Daniel care- 
fully considered the draft and tonnage and though the ship 
drew an estimated four feet of water they considered they 
had an average of three feet under the keel. 
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Darkness came and in the light of the huge bonfires 
made from great piles of slabs and pine torches placed 
about, an eerie atmosphere pervaded the ship’s site. The 
Enterprise loomed vast and formidable in the gloom. The 
next morning families came to bid their men who were 
making the journey with the ship farewell but Ruth Stewart 
was conspicuous by her absence. That morning she bade a 
tearful goodby to her sons. Daniel would stay with the ship 
until the Falls were passed at Louisville and then he would 
return to Federalton. 

Before the sun rose, the lines were cast off. Captain 
Barstow took the helm and the motley settlers saw a great 
ship cast off dragging a huge tree as a brake. She eased 
out into the swift current, her mast soon lost among the 
trees that lined the river bank. The Enterprise had left 
her port of birth never to return. 
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Conquering the Falls 


Hight days after the launching, men on the decks of the 
Enterprise were filled with tense excitement as she slid into 
the deep basin above the Falls at Louisville. They were 
conscious that the eyes of the townspeople and the crews 
of a score of assorted craft along the waterfront were upon 
them. The backwoods sailors scurried about, climbing into 
the rigging and performing various stunts for their specta- 
tors. 

The trip down the Ohio had been uneventful. Below 
Galliopolis, they had run aground but, with slightly higher 
waters they had freed the craft in a few hours. As they 
neared the towns, the cannon was fired. Enterprise men 
were gratified to see large crowds line the banks to see 
their graceful craft float by. The crew exchanged ribald 
shouts and laughter with other craft and also with those on 
shore. 

The spring floods on the Ohio were disappointing. From 
the crow’s nest in the main mast it was a fearful Daniel 
who surveyed the falls ahead but he was proud of the at- 
tention which was bestowed upon his sleek craft. Caleb 
warped the Enterprise alongside the ship Allegheny II and 
dropped the stone anchor. 

“It don’t look so good,” bellowed a bearded man taking 
the stance of a sailor in heavy weather. “ ‘At’s a fine-look- 
ing craft ye have but I fears it will break in two on the 
rocks. 

“We be fearin’ that all the way. down from Hocking 
but havin’ faith in the judgments of God, here we be,” 
shouted Daniel. 

“I’m Captain Bailey an’ I ain’t farin’ so good under the 
Judgments. Bin here since last fall an’ I wont wait much 
more. Some of the cargo is stinkin’ and I will chance 
providence an take her over soon’s I git word frum the 
owners at Pittsburgh an’ Philadelphia.” 

Introductions were made and the Hocking crew was 
given permission to see the village of Louisville. Eager to 
evaluate the water situation, Daniel and Caleb crossed 
over to the Allegheny and surveyed the Falls in a skiff 
with Captain Bailey and a Mr. Choughill, one of her owners. 
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“Four times we got set to go over but each time MF. 
Coughill loses his nerve an’ if they want me to captain 
this craft and get on down the river, its gotta be soon. A 
man owes somethin’ to his family eh? We have taken over 
half the cargo in flat boats. Now our craft is ridin’ high 
and me thinks it is now or never,” grunted Bailey. 

He continued, “The Lafayette, a big craft of 120 tons, 
went over last week! She was fully loaded drawin’ as much 
draft as we. She got banged up some but the leaks were 
stopped up an’ she should be below New Madrid now.” 

The men from the Enterprise spent the evening stroll- 
ing through the village watching the incredible activity 
along the water front, making acquaintances and inquiries. 
Anyone who had made the trip over the Falls commanded 
respect and attention. They were plied with both questions 
and whiskey. The men watched several light keel boats, 
barges and flat boats race through the churning waters and 
emerge safely below. 


The water had risen a few inches during the day and 
Daniel, emboldened by seeing the light craft make the falls, 
talked constantly of taking the Enterprise over. Hesitantly, 
Caleb bade patience and suggested they wait a few days 
and see how the Allegheny fared. Two days later a letter 
arrived from Pittsburgh via keel-boat giving Captain Bailey 
and Mr. Choughill permission to use their own judgment 
in attempting the Falls. Under pressure from Captain Bailey, 
Choughill reluctantly consented but not until another 
twenty tons of lumber, flour, whiskey and bale rope was 
unloaded and stacked on the wharf. The water had fallen 
slightly. Captain Bailey had taken soundings and decided to 
chance the trip on the following morning. If the Allegheny 
made it, the cargo could be taken over later in small boats. 

The Allegheny put out into the stream near the Ohio 
side. A professional guide was at the wheel, her crewmen 
were lashed at appropriate places armed with poles, tense 
and fearful. Captain Bailey could be seen standing in the 
stem holding to a post which had been set in the deck for 
that purpose. Mr. Choughill chose the better part of discre- 
tion and took his place in the main mast of the Enterprise 
which was now anchored a few hundred feet above the 
grand shoot. Daniel and Caleb were eager and expectant 
for if the Allegheny made the trip, it was decided within the 
hour the Enterprise would follow through as soon as the 
Allegheny pilot could land below the Falls, ride back up 
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the basin and put aboard the Enterprise. He had spent 
several hours at her wheel to get her “feel.” 

Captain Bailey dropped his arm. The anchor came up, 
slowly, then faster the ship headed for the grand shoot. 
For a moment the Allegheny raced gallantly through the 
foaming waters. Suddenly she hesitated, rolled violently to 
the larboard. Men were seen dropping the anchor but it 
was too late. The ship swung around and dropped off the 
rock but her stern hit again. The crew made frantic efforts 
to right the ship but the current of some twelve miles per 
hour stopped any hope they had. There was no possibility of 
relief from the shore. Without rudder or keel, the ship 
rolled from one rock to another and started to disintegrate 
before the horrified eyes of the spectators. She was now 
breaking in two and through her sides poured vast quantities 
of produce which dotted the waters below. The stern held 
fast on the rocks and several crewmen, along with Captain 
Bailey, could be seen scrambling about the steep decks. 

Rescue boats, manned by willing hands, raced through 
the channel, throwing ropes to the stranded wreck and 
several men were rescued. Two crewmen survived the 
rapids by hanging onto timbers—one was never seen again. 

Visibly shaken, Daniel turned to Mr. Choughill and 
said, “Before God I never hope to witness the likes of any- 
thing like that again. Tis the might of nature pitted against 
puny toys of men.” 


With tears streaming down his cheeks unashamed, 
Coughill replied, “Mr. Stewart, these rocks will destroy 
this great industry in the Ohio Valley unless, in time, our 
government will build locks here. I fear now for the lives 
of the men on the wreck and pray that they may all be 
rescued.” 

* * * s = 

A chastened group of Hocking men gathered in the 
cabin of the Enterprise that evening. It was heartening to 
know that only one man was killed. Badly bruised and 
Shaken, Captain Bailey, along with four other men, was 
taken from a raft carried on the deck for that very purpose. 
Scores of boats below the Falls rescued produce and timbers 
from the ship which was rapidly disintegrating in the swift 
current of the channel. The loss of the ship and produce 
was placed well above $20,000. 

Daniel stated, “Gentlemen, we have witnessed a tragic 
thing this Lord’s day but I believe I have a solution in part. 
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That current carries a vessel much too fast to be properly 
controlled. I propose this—that we now return to the Hock- 
ing Valley. We will leave a skeleton crew here of four 
men to guard the Enterprise. We will return late this fail 
by keel boat when the Ohio will be in flood, we pray,” he 
added thoughtfully. 


“At that time I propose we fell two large trees, the 
trunks will be raised on the stern. This will throw the 
branches hard against the shallow main shoot’s bottom and 
act as a brake, slowing the descent and giving us greater 
control at the rudder. With two more feet of water under 
our keel, there is little danger as I see it, eh Caleb? We 
used this method when we crossed the mountains in wagons 
in the fall of 1802. Coming down steep places, the rear 
of the wagon was held steady even on the most dangerous 
places. 


“We will decide on the morrow who will remain with 
the ship, but it is my request that at all times, either day 
or night, there will be men aboard this vessel to guard her. 
There is a quiet inlet only two miles up the river, if guard- 
ing is boresome, we will arrange to relieve by keelboat 
those on guard from time to time. It’s only four days by 
horse. At all times one of my sons will be on duty to guard 
our interests and those of our neighbors. It will not be easy 
to go back. I am sorely tempted to try the Falls in the 
morning but my better judgment says we better wait for 
the fall floods.” 


“Amen,” said Caleb. 


The Hocking men took a keel boat and were back in the 
valley by June 3. There were guffaws, jibes and ridicule 
but the settlers, most of them, thought the procedure was 
wise. Ruth, relieved for the time being, was happier in her 
work while Daniel, sullen and optimistic in turn, bided 
his time. Caleb, though, spent most of his time on the ship 
but he did come home for a month. 


It was late October before there was a noticeable rise 
of water on the Ohio. By November Daniel, William, An- 
drew, Big Nose Beebe, John Borrous and others of the crew 
set out by flat boat. A load of produce was collected to add 
to the cargo of the Enterprise. This cargo of 30 tons was to 
be taken over the Falls and loaded on the ship later. There 
was a joyous reunion as the laden barge came alongside the 
stately ship. It had been a boring period but being near, 
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Louisville where much of the off-duty was spent was some 
relief. 

Backbreaking activity was begun immediately. Tons of 
produce were raised to the deck, unloaded in barges, taken 
over the Falls and stored in rough sheds hastily thrown up, 
to be reloaded after the passage was made. Caleb scoured 
the nearby forests for trees suitable for the drag. When 
found, they were purchased, dragged to the river, floated 
to the Enterprise, raised and anchored to the stern. 


The townspeople were astonished to see the Enterprise 
again appear dragging two great trees in her wake. Her bow 
was noticeably higher. Much of the cargo had been shifted 
to the stern. Her crew was eager and ready, thankful the 
backbreaking job of unloading the ship was over. Clem 
Tabor was hired as the pilot. His experience with the Alle- 
gheny had not fazed him. He was cocky and jocular as he 
played with the wheel. He approved the use of the trees 
as a brake but the waters were two feet deepr than when 
the attempt was made in the spring and he thought the 
brakes were useless. 


With Clem Tabor at the wheel, Sam in the bow and the 
crewmen standing at their appointed places, the Enterprise 
rode out in the main channel. Daniel and Caleb took their 
places in the fore part of the cabin. Slowly the Eenterprise 
entered the swifter waters. The drag from the trees was 
noticeable and the polemen worked to assist the current for 
a moment. Then the current took over and the ship rolled 
and tumbled. Glancing to his left, Daniel saw lines of people 
and their shouts came across the turbulent waters. 


Sam in the bow, waved first one arm and then the other 
as Clem struggled with the wheel, assisted by John Borous. 
Despite the drag, the ship raced on at a terrifying pace. 
She struck the bottom once, shuddered, hesitated and several 
of the crewmen were thrown on the deck. Caleb was thrown 
from the cabin. The ship swung sideways but the trees 
seemed to steady her. Then, like a frightened thing, she 
leaped forward, scraped another rock and moments later 
slid into the quieter waters below. The Hocking men were 
celebrating, shouting and dancing jigs on the deck. 

“Glad we lightened her as we did, Mr. Tabor, and I’m 
mighty proud of my tree drags,” said Daniel wiping his 
brow. “Gentlemen,” he said addressing the men about him, 
“I feel that this great ship has passed her second test and 
from here on the sailin’ will be smoother.” 
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! It required a week to re-load the produce and lumber, 
check and caulk the ship for minor leaks caused by the 
buffeting on the Falls. Now they were to enter the turbulent 
Great Father of Waters. Daniel returned to the birthplace 
of the Enterprise. 
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New Madrid Earthquake 


It was near Mid-December when, proud and defiant, 
the great ship, Enterprise, entered the muddy waters of 
the Mississippi. The crew was hushed and awed by the 
Father of Waters. They were also relieved that the stern, 
forbidding Daniel Stewart had returned to the Hocking 
Valley. They answered shouts for shout, curse for curse, 
and laughter for laughter with the passing keelboat men 
famed for their ribald behavior and bloody brawls with the 
flatboat men. 


William Stewart, second in command, had _ hired 
Dobe Eldridge, of Cairo, to act as pilot. A few of the men 
had made the trip before but only an experienced pilot 
could navigate the ever changing river with a degree of 
safety. On the afternoon of December 16, 1811, the Enter- 
prise, with the dignity of a swan, tied up at a crude wharf 
before the village of New Madrid. This village was the 
center of attraction for the scores of assorted flat boats, 
keel boats, pirogues, galleys and sneak boxes. The Hocking 
men climbed the steep banks to survey the village before 
them and were met by ribald shouts. 


It was a town of some 400 inhabitants but was constantly 
augmented by the numerous crewmen both ascending and 
descending the river and it seemed a much larger place. 
Mostly built of log and plank houses, it was highlighted by 
a few white painted houses with their broad verandas 
which shown effectively in the misty December Be 


Bignose explained to William, “this place once belo 
to the Spanish though it’s said it was founded by a 
George Morgan of Pennsylvania shortly after the Revolu- 
tion. The Spaniards took it over and exacted tribute fro 
us mid-westerners an’ if Jefferson hadn’t bought the Louisi- 
ana Purchase lands we’d been in war with Spain over it. 
"Tis a weak gov’ment we have when we could have fit fer 
it and saved all that 4 cents per acre they says we paid fer 
it,’ and Big Nose squirted a stream of tobacco juice in the 
general direction of the town. 

After some bargaining, William traded five gallons of 
Indian oil for fresh produce. The oil was a source of wonder 
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wherever they traded and the Hocking men took pleasure in 
seeing their customers attempt to drink it for that which 
ailed them. 

“Ship’s afire!’” someone yelled. The cry was taken up 
and the villagers and boatmen rushed to the scene at the 
water front. Sure enough, a strange craft appeared from up 
the river, smoke pouring from her superstructure. She made 
her way rapidly towards the village ignoring the boats 
putting out to rescue the vessel. “The British are comin 
down the river,” yelled someone. “Get your guns!” 

“Fools they be,” spat Big Nose contemptuously. “It’s a 
floatin’ saw mill. Can’t ye see the lever beam workin’ up 
an down.” 

“T know what it be,” shouted William, “It’s that loco- 
motive craft they be buildin’ up at Pittsburgh. Didn’t we 
hear at Louisville it was at Cincinnati. They said it’d never 
make the Falls—yet here she be and hissin’ like a wildcat. 
Well. I never!” 
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The vessel dropped a thousand feet below the wharf 
and then to demonstrate her powers, she hissed throwing 
clouds of smoke in the air. Churning the water she slowly 
edged up to the quay. The Hocking men milled about the 
craft as they and their ship were no longer the center of 
attraction. | 

This strange vessel was designed something like a sail 
craft with port hole and bowsprit painted a light blue. A 
tall, lanky man appeared and answered the tumultuous 
welcome of the crowd. “I am N. J. Roosevelt and will be 
glad to answer your questions. My friends, you are witness- 
ing a new revolution in river travel. This is the first steam 
craft built on western waters which we built at Pittsburgh 
at a cost of $40,000. She is 138 feet long with a beam of 
26 feet. Her cabin and machinery are artfully concealed in 
the hold. 

“If you folks will line up we will be glad to show you 
our vessel, The New Orleans.” 

Captain Caleb Bartstow led the procession. He said to 
William, “Maybe that old man of yourn got ideas a bit ahead 
o’ his day, William. He said that crafts should run at great 
speeds over the water an’ steam-powered wagons will cross 
the plains faster than the fastest horse can run carryin 
people and great loads o’ goods. It sure looks like it. That 
craft, with her engines, will be in Nu Orleans a week afore 
us even with good luck.” 

To the surprise of all, the New Orleans shoved off an 
hour before dark in her haste to reach New Orleans. 

* % % ** * 


William Stewart paced the deck of the Enterprise that 
night for there was a foreboding atmosphere he could not 
comprehend. It had been an exciting day as he had seen the 
first steam ship on western waters. He was uneasy because 
Big Nose and several of the crew were riotously celebrating 
the arrival of the steam boat as was the entire village in 
the local taverns. Big Nose was ugly and dangerous when 
drinking. 

He paused to look at the ominous, moonlight sky. A 
few stars broke through the murky heavens. He saw flashes 
of lightning to the east and heard the low rumble of distant 
thunder. Odd, he thought, lightning and thunder and the 
stars out. The great Mississippi poured by eager to be on 
her way some 800 miles to mingle with the salty waters 
of the Gulf. 
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His mind wandered back to the distant Hocking Valley. 
He visualized the scattered clearing on the Hocking sur- 
rounded by the ever enveloping forests. His crusty, domi- 
neering father and his meek and patient mother who was 
ever fearful that some harm might befall her numerous 
children. He was aroused as the stragglers came on board. 
Billy Barrows was to stand guard and William betook him- 
self to his cabin. 

A shudder ran through the ship and William raised 
himself on his elbow. He thought perhaps some heavy- 
laden barge had broken loose and drifted against the ship. 
Another tremor traveled through the ship and all about him 
his crewmates were jumping from their berths and tum- 
bling half-dressed out on the decks. 

“What is it?” shouted Captain Caleb, his hair tousled 
and flying in the breeze. 

“Can’t figger,” shouted William, “unless the banks are 
cavin’ in.” 

Shouts and cries came from the boats near by. A strange 
haze obscured the moon but lightning flashed in the eastern 
sky. The river heaved and the great ship pulled at her an- 
chor. 

“The trees and ground be moving,” gasped William. 
“It’s an earthquake.” 

““Tis the Devil after his spawn, that damned locomo- 
tion craft,’ howled Big Nose. 

“Cast off,” shouted Caleb “afore the hull bank be on 
us.” 

In a matter of seconds the Hocking men were pushing 
the ship with their sweeps and the stone anchor was com- 
ing up. There was great activity and confusion as a score 
of assorted craft made an effort to put out into the turbulent 
stream. Men stood about in knots, awed, some kneeling in 
prayer. Above the banks eerie flames shot long tongues into 
the air. The town was on fire! 

In the darkness, it seemed as if much of the town had 
disappeared. Cries from the womenfolk and the hoarse 
shouts of men could be distinctly heard. Now it was quieter, 
some of the small craft were pushed back along the shore- 
line. Caleb, fearing for his craft as she drew more water 
than any of the others, now held the ship well out in the 
muddy stream but he had dropped well below the town. 
After an hour, the men retired, fearful and shaken. They 
talked in hushed tones and slept fitfully. 
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A murky haze hid the dawning day. Tired and haggard, 
Caleb stood watch through the night relieved for only a 
short time before daybreak by William Stewart. Already 
crafts were passing the Enterprise in the morning mists. 

“About half the houses in the town are shaken down,” 
replied a Keeler to questions asked from the ship. “Several 
are killed and several boatmen are drowned. Some of the 
flatboats are under water and on the ground a body can feel 
the tremors. They be fearin’ another shake,” and the voice 
faded in the distance. 


The stone anchor was up and the crewmen were push- 
ing the ship towards the mid-stream current when the sec- 
cond shock was felt and a loud hissing sound rended the 
air as if from a huge boiler. Choking gases filled the at- 
mosphere and through the misty dawning day the shore 
was seen in violent agitation. Giant sycamores, oaks and 
pines toppled waving their bare limbs in the air as if mak- 
ing an offering to the god of nature and, on being denied, 
plunged into the heaving waters. 

A great tumult arose overhead as flocks of wild fowl 
winged by. Their notes of terror split the air with squawks 
and screeches which mingled-with the cries and curses of 
the rivermen. A purplish haze hung over the east where 
the sun hid his face as if in sorrow for the earth. The Mis- 
sissippi was boiling up in tremendous swells and the men on 
the Enterprise grasped the gunwales, the masts, anything 
they could hang on to. Their faces were blanched and ter- 
ror was in their hearts. 

The ship rose and fell violently. She might strike bot- 
tom and be broken like tinderwood. Big Nose, terror in his 
face, pointed eastward. There, not 600 feet away, the bot- 
tom of the Mississippi was rising up out of the water 
spitting mud and strange things long buried. Gnarled tree 
trunks raised terrifying arms into the air. Then, while the 
Hocking men felt that death was reaching out for them, the 
island sank back into the boiling waters, reddish in hue as if 
offering blood to the elements. The surface of the water 
was lashed furiously by the earth tremors and was covered 
with large gobs of a whitish foam which raced this way and 
that. 

The Enterprise groaned and creaked as her sturdy tim- 
bers were pitched about like a tiny cork. Captain Caleb was 
bellowing conflicting orders from the wheel. Those who left 
their moorings and attempted to obey were thrown vio- 
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lently about. White scum spun across the water like pirou- 
etting dancers. All expected to see the ship break up im- 
mediately. Ever faithful to Caleb and the ship, John Borous 
was badly injured and blood streamed down his face. 


“Over here,” shouted Caleb. “Drop the anchor and may- 
be we can steady the ship.” William weaved across the deck 
but others were ahead of him working like madmen in a 
frenzy to save the craft. A large flatboat bore down on the 
ship but before it could strike the stern, a giant wave lifted 
it sideways and plunged it under the water. Hoarse screams 
were wafted over the flood, a woman’s skirt billowed out 
over the waters and instantly it was gone. 


The early morning sun made a ghastly purplish streak 
of light which illumined a river covered with great quanti- 
ties of debris picked up from the banks which caved in 
again and again sending subsequent tidal waves from shore 
to shore. Suddenly it quieted. The ship rode easier and 
there was hope. 


“Pray God it’s over,” shouted Caleb, “and we be alive. 
I allows as how the world is destroyed and wonder that 
any life is left,’ he continued striding aft. 


“And Daniel Stewart, damn his soul, said the worst was 
over when we made the Falls,” shouted Big Nose Beebe 
as he sloshed across the deck. 


The crew thought they were immune to terror but now 
they saw a thing which paralyzed their comprehension. A 
great hissing came from the west bank. It parted, a chasm 
opened—a great fissure some 200 feet wide—into which the 
_ reddish waters poured. The wash whirled the ship about, 
the anchor chain snapped as though it were a thread and, 
carried by the incredible current, like a ‘thing alive, the 
ship headed for the fissure. 


Faster and faster the ship rushed to her destruction. 
Then as incredibly and surely as it had opened the great 
chasm closed sending a geyser of water and debris a hun- 
dred feet in the air. A tidal wave rolled back on the stricken 
vessel. She lurched, trembled and seemingly bowed to her 
destruction. The crew mostly raced to the cabin. Some 
climbed on top; others raced into the rigging. A wall of 
muddy water rolled from the bow to the stern. The ship 
slowly rose out of the muddy flood—water poured off her 
decks as if over a dam on the Hocking, but Billy Barrows 
was nowhere to be seen. 
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Caleb was attempting to see the village of New Madrid 
through the binoculars. It seemed to have completely dis- 
appeared. One broadhorn floated by which had two res- 
cued men aboard who said they believed thirty boats were 
lost near the village. 


The crew was cheered to know that people still lived— 
they had been afraid the entire world was destroyed— 
yet, at the time, they little realized that they had survived 
the greatest earthquake in American history. Later they 
learned that the earthquakes, though less violent, lasted 
into the next spring and that the tremors were felt over a 
radius of several hundred miles. The course of the Missis- 
sippi River was changed and only the Creator knows how 
many acres of ground were buried in its bed. The country 
was so sparsely settled at that time it was impossible to 
chart the complete destruction of that catastrophe. 


That night William Stewart prayed as he never prayed 
before. He asked forgiveness for his lack of faith. He prayed 
for George and Nancy Barrows on Federal Creek in dis- 
tant Ohio. One of their sons was dead. None would know of 
his resting place. Had he, William, erred? Was this the 
price to be paid for progress? He would ever miss his boy- 
hood chum, Billy’s shambling gait and his contented, almost 
kingly, air as he presided over his beloved galley. 


There was so much he did not know and could not com- 
prehend. His fanatical father had predicted the destruction 
of the wicked but this was a wild wilderness. Had the 
earthquake destroyed the nation—the world? There was no 
catastrophe so great that God could not see him through. 
Why had he not realized this before? 


Shortly after dawn, a memorial service was held for 
Billy Barrows. Then with heavy hearts, the crew cast the 
ship off on the flood tide. It was an estimated 140 miles to 
the lower Chickasaw Bluffs, or Fort Pickering, through a 
wilderness inhabited by a hostile Indian tribe, the Chicka- 
saws. In all this vast area only a scattering of white people 
lived. > 

They floated through a river of destruction. Even the 
river waters were impregnated with the sulphuric gases 
and the atmosphere reeked with the noxious effluvia. 
Countless thousands of trees covered the muddy water. 
Caleb estimated that each gallon of river water carried a 
pound of mud. But the shocks were felt with diminishing 
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force and the Hocking men were thankful that each hour 
carried them several miles on their way. 

Navigating the ship was hazardous and several snags 
were hit but the sturdy ship rolled over them and though it 
seemed the bottom would be torn out she survived. The 
earthquake had opened several seams and one man operated 
the pump from time to time. Occupied with the hazards of 
the river the crew of the Enterprise reached Fort Picker- 
ing, or Memphis, in four days. 

They must have a new anchor but iron was scarce and 
a suitable stone was hard to find. The leaks were found and 
caulked. Boats were arriving from up the river and the true 
story and extent of the earthquake were beginning to be 
known. Some of these boats had been carried by the reflex 
of the current into a small stream which entered the river 
just above the town and their crews reported that New 
Madrid, which stood on a bluff some twenty feet above 
the river had sunk so low that a slight rise covered the site 
of the village with five feet of water. Rumors were that 
the earthquake had shaken the entire Ohio Valley as far 
north and east as Pittsburgh. 

Three days were spent at the Fort and an improvised 
anchor was fitted to the ship which stood out in the less- 
troubled current. Light tremors continued but the crew 
had become immune to them. The men became gay and en- 
joyed the ever-changing scenery of the wild, exotic coun- 
tryside. They were constantly amused by the lively motions 
and gay chattering of the parakeets while the staid demean- 
or and quiet movements of the pelicans, swans and sandhill 
cranes added more charm to the picturesque scene. 

There was a constant stream of conversation and the 
few who had made the trip—including Dobe Eldridge — 
were plied with questions. Aided by a swifter current and 
the square sail in a favorable wind, they soon arrived at 
Walnut Hills, or as the natives were wont to call their vil- 
lage—Vicksburg. From Vicksburg to Natchez, a distance 
of 120 miles nothing of importance happened. The country 
was more settled than any area they had seen since leaving 
Kentucky. Log cabins and sometimes a white-columned 
mansion were seen through the moss-covered trees. 

Nearly a month had passed since the great earthquake 
and signs of an awakening spring greeted the voyagers as 
they drew near the deep south. The brown foliage of the 
cypress with its thickly clustered branches had been seen 
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for several days along the swampy borders of the river. It 
was laden and festooned with Spanish moss imparting a 
moody and melancholy sepulchral atmosphere which was 
relieved by the greater palmetto with its ever-green foliage. 
Below this funereal drapery appeared a form of life in 
the ill-favored and unsightly form of the alligator. Captain 
Caleb gave reluctant approval and the cannon was turned 
on these reptiles without much success. Big Nose and Wil- 
liam thought they would put out in the skiff towed along at 
the stern of the ship, and capture one of the monsters so 
they could more closely evaluate it. Dobe, who was at the 
wheel, was warned to keep a sharp lookout for alligators. 
As they neared the mouth of the White River, Dobe gave a 
signal. William and Big Nose, armed with a rifle and a 
pistol, dropped the skiff slowly to within a few feet of a 
sleeping monster. Big Nose raised his pistol to fire, when 
with incredile speed, the alligator gave a sudden flip and 
rolled into the water so near them that the skiff was almost 
overturned. Chagrined, the boys rowed back to the ship 
listening to the banter and jeers of their shipmates. 


A passing keelboat hailed the ship and delivered a 
letter for the Stewart boys. Others of the crew also received 
mail and there was much rejoicing. Daniel’s letter was as 
follows: 

December 24, 1811 
Dear Sons: 


Our hearts are troubled. Your good mother and I, as do 
your brothers and sisters, hail you and pronounce the bless- 
ings of God upon you. These are perilous times. Our concern 
is for you and the good ship whereon you tread, that it is as 
safe as you are. We felt the tremors of the earthquake on 
the night of December 16. There was no damage of im- 
portance occurred in this valley except some minor land- 
slides. Many wild, and we hope, unfounded rumors con- 
tinue to drift up here. The report is that the entire Missis- 
sippi Valley is in ruins and the river is dammed and, at 
present, flowing backwards and the waters are now backed 
up to the Ohio. Some say—though I cannot imagine such 
fantastic distortions of nature—that, in time, the entire 
Ohio Valley will be flooded and this area will be a great 
sea again as it was in the days of Noah. 


A rider from Louisville, via Cincinnati, arrived at 
Athens this past evening and he states that the earth opened 
in great fissures. That boats of all descriptions were swal- 
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lowed into a void at great depths in the earth only to be 
vomited back to the surface and accompanied by vile- 
smelling fumes. If these things be true—God forbid—woe 
to the inhabitants of the earth and sea for the Devil has 
come down among us having great wrath in these godless 
days. We pray hourly that these things may not be and that 
you and those about you be safe and in the grace of the 
Lord. 

Methinks a thing of concern to you, William my son, is 
that in the very late season after my return from the Falls, 
Brother Young held a protracted camp meeting. The 
weather was stormy and cold but it proved to be a grand 
gathering of the hosts of the Lord even though Satan, in 
the garb of Carp Saunders was present—the damnable 
Presbyterian. He attempted to distract the work, yet God 
was there in power and many found grace in His sight. It 
grieves your father to report to his sons that he and Satan 
(Carp Saunders) strove mightily about the innocent babies 
in hell in Judge Hatch’s store. Finally the Judge pulled us 
apart and in truth, I must state, there was much blood on 
both our persons. 


This man, Saunders, a professor of that which is good 
and right, contends that if all dying in infancy are saved, 
he would esteem it an act of benevolence to kill off children 
in infancy so they may not come to the years of accounta- 
bility and hazard their salvation. 

Your good mother is greatly vexed and humiliated 
that her Godly husband, in a moment of vexation caused by 
that spawn of the devil, should so personally see that he be 
chastised. There might be logic in his thinking as some be- 
lieve as he does. 


A thing which concerns me much is that the observance 
of Christ’s birthday on December 25 is given place, even by 
the faithful, over that period late in October which we know 
represents the true period of our Saviour’s birth. Yet there 
are those benighted souls, in ignorance and superstition, 
who observe the feast of Bacchus and the birth of our Lord 
on one and the same day. My sons, I well remember back in 
Connecticut when those who blaspheme His birth by cele- 
brating a day of Roman debauchery, were summarily fined 
by the God-fearing in authority. It is my duty to wrestle 
with the wicked. There be one thing, my sons, yea there 
be many that warmeth my soul. The settlers continue to 
literally swarm into the West. Hardly a day goes by that 
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one or several families do not come up this valley. Where 
one passes here, I knoweth that a score, yea a hundred go 
on westward to strengthen this frontier. Job Reuter, a Ger- 
man, has settled with fifteen children on the Starlin place. 
It is such that lend strength to this new land. 

Our Republic is distraught with many enemies. Even 
the fiends of hell bestir themselves to shake the earth. On 
the north there be 5,000 Indian warriors—our modern phil- 
istines—who camp in this great state, well armed by the 
British. Tis our Christian duty to chastise them for they 
have camped here thousands of years, yet what have they 
done—cultivated a very few acres. Your good mother, Ruth, 
sees fit to cherish them as brethren and she believes they 
have rights. They, my sons, are philistines and shall be 
smitten with the sword. 

Though we be of their blood, our great enemy are 
the English. In Washington we now have a man of force. 
He is berated as a War Hawk as I am. He is a Virginian but 
is now a citizen of Kentucky. His name is Henry Clay. I 
read what this man sayeth—that we must fight the mistress 
of the seas. Madison is a weakling. He has just forced Con- 
gress to forbid all trade with England or her colonies. 

It is this my sons I write. If you be alive and our ship 
survives, it is my wish that, at New Orleans, produce be 
sold and pay those who want coin for their services. Then 
outfit the vessel under the direction of Captain Barstow 
and Mr. Borous. Have her fully rigged and sailed, mount 
cannon of great power on her decks. Hire experienced 
gunners. Drill and condition all the crewmen fully. Then 
sail the ship across that great gulf, up our farflung coast 
into Baltimore. Should she prove a good sailor of much 
speed, sell her to those who will prey on the English trade 
as a privateer. 
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Entering New Orleans 


Upon reaching New Orleans, Captain Caleb worked 
energetically outfitting the ship for an ocean voyage. Wil- 
lam and Andrew were busy selling and trading whatever 
they could for naval supplies. The mizzen mast damaged 
by overhanging branches of trees on the Hockhocking and 
the earthquake, had to be removed and replaced with a 
new mast, a difficult and delaying procedure. John Borous 
and Jimmy Battersea worked on the ship’s rigging. Carry- 
ing out Daniel’s demands. Caleb also made an effort to out- 
fit the Enterprise with munitions of war. 

He made a deal with an ancient French Privateer down 
on her luck. They traded for one long gun of 36 pounds 
said to be made in Germany for the French Privateer and it 
took some cash, 20 barrels of flour and 1000 pounds of 
smoked and pickled pork and beef to get it along with 90 
rounds of ammunition. They also bought two 24-pound 
howitzers. Another 6-pound cannon was acquired to match 
the one Daniel had purchased in Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
in 1802. The port holes under the deck were too small to 
mount the armament and the 24-pounders were lashed on 
deck with block and tackle. A heavy hickory planking was 
set up to give the gun crew a degree of protection. The 
“Long John” as it was immediately dubbed, was pivoted 
between mizzen mast and the main mast. However the 
recoil destroyed the pivot frame and the gun was returned 
to the original location and chained down in the stern. 

A motley crew of seamen were recruited, some British 
deserters, a tall, blonde German, three renegades who were 
capable seamen and a wiry little Portuguese who was a 
remarkable man with guns. Portuguese Pete, as he was 
dubbed was given the job of drilling the men. Lack of dis- 
cipline among the Hocking men astounded the renegade 
crew but Pete drilled them long and hard and Captain Bar- 
stow commanded respect from all of them. John Borous and 
Jimmey Battersea taught all of them how to master the 
sails and do the regular ship’s chores. 

To the backwoods Hocking men, New Orleans was a 
fantastic city, glamorous, incredibly hot, and because they © 

were fearful of cholera, yellow jack and malaria, the men 
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lived on the ship. The mixed composition of people the 
constant arriving and departure of ships from all over the 
world, the lawlessness, the gambling, duello code, and the 
exotic ladies of color were ever appalling to the Wilderness 
men. They were fearful at all times but they became cocky 
in groups and curiously roamed the city of 20,000 people. 

Things of importance were congregated before the 
Place d’Armes—the Cathedral of St. Louis, the Convent of 
the Capuchins, the Government House, the Prison, Federal 
warehouses. Around the square were located the famous 
French Cafes. There were the markets where food and man- 
ufactured goods from far corners could be purchased — 
silken clothes, beautiful fans from the orient, objects of 
art. These items were difficult for the Wilderness youth to 
comprehend—were they not made by people half monkey 
and half human? 

They saw American troops parading with spit and 
polish and the execution of a creole. Fiery Louisiana 
creoles were carrying rapiers ready to use on the crude and 
vulgar trapper-and-hunter Americans from the _ back- 
woods. They stared at the yellow sirens who spoke soft 
French, returned the backwoodsmen’s stares, and looked 
languishingly out of the corner of their large black eyes. 
These women were dressed in shockingly short round skirts 
with a profusion of various colored ribbons about their 
black hair, necks and waists. They also wore much beads 
and jewelry. They were exotic and fearful to the puritan- 
minded men of the Hocking Valley. Daniel had lectured 
the young bloods at the Falls to beware of them as the 
right-hand assistants of the Devil. They were female Sodo- 
mites who carried within themselves the seeds of death 
and destruction for males, a disease, he said, which would 
descend unto even the third and fourth generation. 


There were blonde German immigrants, haughty Cas- 
tilian dandies, dirty Indians, negroes of every conceivable 
shade—many with a minimum of clothes. But the rowdy, 
dangerous, uncouth Americans were the terror of even the 
lewd, vicious trash of Europe. A dangerous feud existed 
between the incoming Americans and the Latins, or Creoles, 
who resented the intrusion of the hardy northerners. They 
were extremely jealous of their domain. To the Hocking 
men the city seemed on the verge of a civil war. 

News came by keel boat and by horsemen that on June 
18 the United States had declared war on Great Britain after 
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a review of the hostile acts by that nation. The Americans 
celebrated loud and long that evening. Troops paraded and 
a United States gunboat on the water front fired her 24- 
pound cannon 17 times—once for each state. 
After war was declared it was rumored that there were 
a score of British war ships in the Gulf and frantic efforts 
were made to get the Enterprise on the high seas. It was 
only a matter of time until the British ships of war would 
scrutinize the ships that came down the passages. Captain 
Caleb announced the journey of the Enterprise would be 
resumed and the next morning they set sail down the south 
passage of the lower Mississippi River to enter the Gulf. 
* % + % * 


Squalls developed, rains chilled the air, the gulf be- 
came choppy and heavy. Caleb was fearful of a hurricane 
and was thankful he had a few experienced sailors as the 
Hocking men became seasick and disgruntled. The Enter- 
prise rolled heavily, shifting the cargo and heavy waves 
washed the deck. Water entered an open hatch and some of 
the cargo was damaged. 

Five weeks later the Enterprise slid wraith-like through 
the deepening fog. At times the mist lifted enough for Wil- 
liam to see the bowsprit on the stem, then it swept down 
the decks again enveloping the ship in a damp shroud. The 
fog thinned near the water into scurrying wisps of moisture. 
Aloft there was enough air to keep the sails from flapping 
but little more. William felt futile and uneasy as he stood 
by Captain Barstow at the wheel. He was grateful that there 
was only a little wind for to be sailing into the misty fog 
was not to his liking. | 

“How can you tell where you're going, Captain Bar- 
stow?” he asked. 

“Can’t for sure,’ chuckled Caleb, “Sailin’ in a fog like 
this be like your old man trustin’ in providence—hopin’. 
However, I allows we be about ten miles off Point Comfort 
near the entrance of Chesapeake Bay. John Borous shot 
the sun jest afore this fog came down this evening. We set 
our course accordingly and there’s nothin’ more we can do, 
my boy.” 

As William tried to pierce the fog blanket he thought 
the Enterprise was an ugly vessel but he had grown to love 
the ship though the delays had almost driven him to dis- 
traction. Hadn’t she made the Falls at Louisville crashing 
onto rocks and snags and sand bars which would have 
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wrecked most ships her size? Hadn’t she weathered the 
greatest earthquake ever to occur in North America? Now 
she had crossed the Gulf of Mexico, weathered the Florida 
Keys, suffered a gale off Cape Hatteras and was making 
for the entrance to Chesapeake Bay. 

“It’s funny,” William ventured, “the feeling a man gets 
for a ship, isn’t it, Caleb?” 

“Yep,” Caleb answered, “a ship be a strange companion. 
When you have sailed her awhile, she seems to develop a 
soul an’ has moods and emotions like a human. Sometimes 
she sulks an again she will be gay and buoyant. Oftentimes 
she be ugly an’ contrary like a mean woman. But it ain’t the 
ship that brings out the mood we be in this night. It be 
our thoughts—the fear that we have for our wilderness na- 
tion, raw and crude. It’s knowin’ that we are at war with the 
greatest power in the world today. Say! What was that!” 

All ears were strained into the fog and worried eyes 
tried to penetrate the murky gloom. Across the water came 
the unmistakable sound of creaking masts. 

“It’s on the port side and quite aways back,” whis- 
pered John Borous who had come from the cabin. 

“She may be friendly,” Caleb whispered hoarsely, “but 
we can’t take any chances. Rouse all hands, man the guns 
like we practiced. You, Borous, and Battersea, take what 
men you need and crowd on all sails. Step lively an’ no 
noise.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” replied the Britishers. 

Tense, frightened and oppressed by the fog, William 
leaped forward to help uncover the 24-pounders. Wraith- 
like figures moved over the deck and others could be seen 
in the rigging. A growing sense of confusion pervaded the 
ship. 

“Action is what we need,” thought William as the men 
carried up powder and shot and placed them in canisters 
well anchored to the deck. The Enterprise was tacked and 
turned toward the sea. The crew noted fearfully that the 
other ship also tacked and Caleb wondered confusedly if 
that was a coincidence. It was incredible that anyone could 
see them in the misty gloom. 

The wind quickened with the coming daylight and the 
wilderness ship picked up speed. The wind also whipped 
away the fog and there on the larboard the black hull of 
a large frigate was emerging, ominous and threatening. 

“We’re in fer a spell o’ somethin’,”’ muttered Caleb, 
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just as a white puff spread over the distant ship. A moment 
later a plop was heard to the rear starboard. 

“She’s nigh a half mile off and can’t do much damage 
unless with a lucky shot. This be it, my hearties. We’re 
makin’ the run of our lives and may God give us a real 
wind,” bellowed Caleb. “Bring that old sail from the hole 
and tack it on the jib mast. Crown every inch she will take.” 

The rotten canvas William had traded four barrels of 
meal for at New Orleans had been classed as junk but it 
was priceless now. 

The British frigate seemed to be gaining on them. In 
desperation, Caleb headed due east, skirting Cape Charles 
distantly seen on a hazy left. “It’s foolish perhaps, my 
hearties, but we must stand before the wind iffen it takes us 
to Spain.” The Enterprise ran before the wind like a live 
thing. The water gurgled before her bow, her sails—even 
the makeshift ones—bellowed out and were hard and taut 
before the wind. 

A puff of white came from the frigate, then a boom as 
a shell splashed far to their rear. Suddenly the wind shifted 
and the Enterprise lost speed. The Britisher tacked artfully. 
Taking advantage of the wind again, Caleb headed south- 
east. Another puff of white smoke lay over the stern of the 
enemy craft and a shot raised a fountain of water not 100 
yards to the starboard. 

“TI reckon that’s about it,” said Caleb. “Ye see our craft 
be heavily loaded but even then she handles remarkably 
well. With an average wind we could outsail the frigate but 
I allows she’s gradually overtakin’ us now. Be prayin’ fer a 
squall. The wind be fitful and changin’. I’m fearful 0’ them 
vessels off Cape Charles. I allows there are a half dozen big 
frigates hereabouts. Look at them sails, fillin’ out only to 
die away again,” added Caleb. 

From time to time the gun in the bow of the frigate 
lobbed a shell which was promptly returned by the Enter- 
prise. The shots fell short each time and, while it raised 
the morale of the crew, it was nerve-wracking. 

“T have an idea,” literally shouted Andrew making his 
way to the stern in spite of the curses from Big Nose to keep 
on working. ‘We have some round spars lashed to the cabin 
which will neatly fit into Long John if cut into lengths of 
three feet. A wooden spar will rise and bounce on the 
water and I believe have a longer range which might dam- 
age the frigate to some extent.” 
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“Impractical,’ grunted Caleb, “but it’s worth a try, as 
they be gainin’ on us.” The Stewart boys rushed forward 
and in minutes had cut the spar into lengths and even 
tapered the front of the wooden shell hoping that it would 
carry better. A light charge of powder was rammed down 
the cannon followed by wadding and the hickory spar was 
run in. Andrew was permitted to aim the cannon. Portu- 
guese Pete held the fuse. The spar fell short but was seen 
to skip from one wave to another. 

“Another piece and a bit more powder,” shouted An-~- 
drew. The second spar came closer. “Load the 24-pounders 
with wood,’ shouted Caleb, “we’ll swing to the larboard 
and give’em a broadside of Hocking Valley timber.” 

In a matter of minutes both the 24-pounders were 
loaded and aimed over the stern. With all the sweeps 
manned on the starboard and aided by a fitful wind that 
bellied the sails, the wilderness ship swung around and the 
three guns belched forth their strange missiles. Two were 
seen to strike the water and disappear. The third bounded 
like a torpedo crashing into the frigate. A wild cheer went 
up from the Enterprise. Backwoods America had struck its 
first blow against the mistress of the seas and on the sea, 
itself. 

Just then another puff of smoke arose from the frigate 
and a miniature geyser of water rose 100 feet astern. The 
frigate now hove about and delivered a broadside. Most of 
it fell short but one shell cut a ragged hole in the rigging 
and another struck a glancing blow near the stern. This 
sobered the Americans on the Enterprise which was barely 
able to keep out of range. 

“I have an idea,” said William. “I suggest we build two 
rafts, lower them over either side, build a superstructure 
high enough to keep out of the water, then lower a hogshead 
of oil on each. Assemble all the rope we have to spare and 
tie blocks of wood every 20 feet to keep the rope near the 
surface. Drop the rafts off the stern, each raft manned with 
a paddler to pull away and make a trap for the frigate 
when she gets near. Then ignite the oil. Iffen the frigate 
is close enough it will attempt to sail between the rafts and 
when it catches the rope it will pull the burning rafts along- 
side and may fire the ship. At best it will delay ’em.” 

“Go on,” all shouted in unison. ‘What next!” 

William continued, “Then we’ll need two volunteers 
willing to die, drown or be burned to death who will man the 
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fire rafts and keep them in the path of the frigate. When 
she starts to sail between the rafts, set the oil on fire and 
the volunteers can swim for their lives.” 

“We can put the skiff out to pick up the men,” bellowed 
Big Nose, “I volunteer for one.” 

“Me, too,” shouted a half dozen more. 

“It ‘ll be gittin’ dark in less than an hour an’ then we'll 
decide who goes,” declared Caleb. 

Immediately a crew took over the work of making the 
fire rafts. The two were quickly assembled in front of the 
deck cabin so the British could not evaluate the proceedings 
with their spy glasses. The rafts were lowered over the 
starboard side near the stem. Other timbers were spiked 
and tied on with hemp rope to make a partial platform. 
Then two hogsheads of oil were rolled up on deck and 
dropped into the sea with some difficulty. They were then 
retrieved and hauled up on the rafts. Miscellaneous debris 
and timbers were piled around the barrels. The heads were 
caved in and heavy oil splashed over the dry timbers and 
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debris. A tarpaulin was spread over all this to hide the men 
who were to maneuver the rafts into the path of the frigate. 

A powder fuse was attached to the head of the barrel 
and an extra heavy plank with a heavy block was spiked at 
one end to give the swimmers protection from rifle bullets. 
A jug of fresh water and a receptacle containing food was 
placed on the plank. 

“We can’t be twenty miles from land and iffen we can’t 
pick up the swimmers and the nor’west breeze holds out 
they should make the land all right,” said Caleb. 

The men cast off and rowed away from the ship until 
the rope was stretched taut between the two rafts. The 
shadows of darkness covered their movements and the un- 
suspecting frigate came ahead with full speed! At a signal 
from Big Nose, flares sprang up on the rafts and were thrust 
into the barrels of oil. The men on the rafts leaped into the 
tow boat and began to row away with all speed. Musket fire 
opened up from the frigate but the blinding flames from 
the oil barrels protected the retreating sailors. 

Still unsuspecting, the frigate plowed ahead between 
the two flaming rafts. Her prow caught on the suspended 
rope and as the rafts swung against the frigate’s sides, fires 
caught the rigging and sped through the sails. 

Hoarse yells reached the Wilderness ship as the frantic 
Britishers fought the flames. By this wierd light, the boat 
and its occupants were picked up and the Enterprise drew 
away from the flaming frigate. At a safe distance, Caleb 
heaved the ship to and the men lined the sides to watch the 
battle with the flames which was taking place on the frigate. 

When it was sure the crew on the frigate could control 
the fire, Caleb ordered full speed ahead toward Baltimore 
and the Enterprise slipped away leaving a smouldering 
British frigate far in her wake. Her crew were given a 
warm reception on the wharf when she pulled into Balti- 
more for their patriotism. 

Captain Caleb and William had extraordinary success 
in disposing of their cargo. The war created an unprece- 
dented demand for produce of every kind. Then the ship 
brought a tremendous sum as ships outfitted for fighting 
were in great demand. When all business matters were 
disposed of the Hocking men explored the town of Balti- 
more and learned much of eastern customs. 
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Lucinda Paints the dead 


Chapter Twenty-three 


Painting The Dead 


Daniel Stewart exulted—the war was over and his be- 
loved land was at peace. Never again would a foreign power 
engage the young republic on the continent. He had done his 
bit. His second son, William, after returning from Balti- 
more had joined the army. He had fought at Lundy’s Lane 
and other minor battles. Now he was Col. William Stewart. 
George had enlisted with Kentucky troops and, though 
slightly wounded at Frenchtown, miraculously escaped the 
massacre which had occurred when the British left the 
American wounded in charge of the Indians. Andrew had 
been shot accidentally and was discharged from the service. 
Charles had done military duty in northern Ohio. 

Daniel was furious to learn that the peace treaty signed 
at Ghent, December 24, 1814, made no mention of things 
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which had brought on the war—impressments, blockades, 
or the British Orders in Council. It had been a disgraceful 
and confused war from start to finish. Highlighted by a few 
spectacular victories on land and sea, it was well it was over. 

It was the spring of 1815 and he was moving his family 
into the new brick home he had built some 500 feet due east 
of his log cabin. It had been two years in the process of 
building. A kiln had been built to fire the hand-made 
bricks. Sid Jarvis, a capable English cabinet-maker assisted 
by Caleb Barstow, had been in charge of the operation. It 
was reputed to be the best brick home in that part of the 
state. Now that William was married to Julia Halbirt, Dan- 
iel was financing an equally fine home some six miles west 
in Canaan Township as a wedding gift for his favorite son. 

In April, he made a trip to Pittsburgh by keelboat to 
meet his daughter, Lucinda, and her cousin Julia, Arch’s 
daughter. The girls had completed their education at a 
Dames school in Philadelphia. Lucinda, ethereal, pale and 
slight, pained Daniel when he saw her. She did not look 
strong compared to the gay, buoyant Julia so like her 
mother, Lydia, he thought. 

Both Daniel and Ruth were astonished at the ability 
of Lucinda as an artist but they were fearful about her 
health. Her first effort was a portrait of Daniel who sat 
patiently for it and who was amazed at her talent and the 
incredible ease with which she painted. The likeness was 
unmistakable and caused favorable comment all up and 
down the valley. 

ok * * * °K 


“Yes, God gave me this talent, father, but it’s an awful 
thing to do. I know it’s my duty but the compensation is 
based on the suffering and misery of others. It’s done much 
in the East and I was fearful that it might happen here,” 
sobbed Lucinda. 

“The Cooley’s are old neighbors,” said Daniel sooth- 
ingly. “It is your God-given duty to bring a note of cheer 
and hope to the bereaved. The loss of their three-year-old 
son has stricken Sarah Cooley so that she will not be com- 
forted. I know it is a great strain to put on your frail shoul- 
ders and you are hardly rested from the trip east, Lucinda, 
but God has called you for this unpleasant task. It is our 
duty to carry on for Him in this wilderness. Think of the 
thousands, aye the millions, who have put away loved ones 
with nothing more than a lock of their hair, the date of 
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their birth, name and date of their death, in a hair album. 
That, child, is all they have to remember their loved ones 
by. 

“You know, my child, how much pleasure that rough 
and poorly painted picture of my father has given me all 
these years. It was done in Litchfield about the time I ran 
off to join Washington’s ragged Continentals before Bos- 
ton.” 

Lucinda looked wanly, as she had a thousand times, at 
the crude painting of her grandfather hanging above the 
marble slab above the huge fireplace—marble Daniel had 
imported from Vermont. Not that he cared for marble, but 
marble in any Ohio home in 1815 was a symbol of wealth 
and affluence. She resented it but the picture had inspired 
her to become an artist simply because she thought she 
could do better. Even though crude, the New England artist 
had caught the characteristics of the stern puritan family 
she was born into. 

“I know it is my duty, father,’ said Lucinda stub- 
bornly. “I will gather my equipment and canvas while you 
saddle the horses.” At the Cooley cabin it took all her forti- 
tude to sketch and paint the still, white face. The child had 
been ill only a few hours. There were no wasted features 
and Lucinda felt surprisingly good as it seemed to reconcile 
Sarah Cooley to her loss. 

As Lucinda suspected, it was the beginning of a ma- 
cabre occupation which she dreaded even while she was 
studying in Philadelphia. She was from a wealthy family 
and accepting fees for painting the dead was not to her 
liking. She was now engaged to a childhood friend, Alex- 
ander Hamm, from up Canaan way and hoped her marriage 
to Alexander the following winter would solve her strange 
problem. Calls came from as far as 50 miles. She already 
knew the futility of charging for portraits and landscapes. 
If she derived any income from her art it was to be based 
on the misery and suffering of her neighbors. 

“It was your idea of sending Lucinda East for her edu- 
cation. Women have gotten along all these centuries with- 
out a classical education and I hold artistic talent is born 
within the artist and no amount of instruction is of much 
value,” said Daniel acidly to his wife. 

“But I didn’t want my daughters to spend their lives 
in just bearing children as I have done. ’Tis easy for men 
to talk. All they do is plant their seed in some poor woman 
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and go merrily on their way. True, I had no idea Lu- 
cinda’s ability would lead into this strange occupation and 
I am fearful for her health.” 


“You dare to speak of such things,” said Daniel heatedly, 
“you who kept me in the East all those years by deliberately 
subjecting yourself to pregnancy at every opportunity and 
all because of your unreasoning terror of the Indians. Me- 
thinks,” he added, “that if I were a woman, I would take 
a chance on an Indian lifting my scalp rather than endure 
the discomforts of pregnancy and terrors of childbirth.” 


“Hush,” whispered Ruth, her cheeks reddening. “The 
children might hear such scandalous talk. It becomes you 
little to make such reckless statements. God has seen fit to 
give woman little control over her emotions at such times.” 


“I often think of the Bible injunction, ‘Thy conception 
shall be in sorrow.’ Woman sinned first and that is her 
punishment,” declared Daniel. “Twice in Genesis it states 
that God repented He made man because he had become so 
wicked and evil. I sometimes think it is regrettable that all 
mankind did not perish in the flood. ’Tis the belief of that 
uncouth David Dailey, and his belief may have merit, that 
women do not have souls. I cannot recall any place in the 
Bible that specifically says that they have souls,” said Dan- 
iel facetiously. 


“You blaspheme, Daniel. It is not for the finite to under- 
stand the infinite,” answered Ruth. 


“Possibly so,” replied Doniel, “but mankind for thou- 
sands of years has permitted ecclesiastical authorities to do 
his thinking and I intend to do my own thinking. I still 
contend that the vast majority have no conception of what 
the Word of God teaches. They accept fragments of the 
Word only if it confirms that which they already believe. 
For centuries—even today—millions of benighted beings 
believe that earthly kings, however stupid and wicked like 
George III, receive their authority to rule by Divine Right. 
Anyway, we have taught two Kings a lesson in Divine 
Authority. The great danger now facing this new nation is 
corruption in politics. That, and the love of money, in time, 
may destroy us.” 

“Shush,” said Ruth, “leave King George be. What con- 
cerns me is my child’s health. Now, when I hear a horseman 
approach, I fear it is someone wanting Lucinda to paint 
their dead or that someone is passing on soon. There have 
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been five in a few weeks. ’Tis a terrible thing you permit 
our frail daughter to do.” 

“The time will come when there will be mechanical 
methods to reproduce likeness of people and things. Knowl- 
edge will be increased in the latter days, and, methinks, 
they are at hand,” said Daniel in a melancholy mood. 

Lucinda was ill. She and her sister, Sally, occupied the 
large front bedroom on the second floor of the new brick 
house. There were six more 6 by 9-foot rooms occupied by 
her brothers and sisters. Her father and mother occupied 
an immense bedroom down stairs. Lucinda raised herself 
on her elbow with some effort. Yes, someone was banging 
at the front door. ‘God forbid,” she thought, “I feel so weak 
I can never paint another dead face no matter how much 
it means to the bereaved.” 

Someone was opening the front door. She heard 
muffled voices in the stairway downstairs. Her father was 
taking the visitor into the living room. Her mother’s voice 
was pleading, “It will kill the child, Daniel, she is so wan, 
even now.” Lucinda listened in vain for her father’s quick, 
crusty answer, but none came. Slowly, unsteadily she rose 
and throwing a wrap about her shoulders glided from the 
room ignoring Sally’s questions. Like a phantom she flew 
downstairs into the living room. Already her father had 
a small blaze springing up in the fireplace. Her mother 
was in the kitchen evidently preparing to heat water. 

“Ts she the one, Squire Stewart?” The man turned to 
Lucinda as she entered the room. His face was haggard, 
his swollen eyes looked up at Lucinda out of a face framed 
in a great sheepskin coat. In the flickering light he looked 
like a great animal prepared to die now that the hunter was 
here. Lucinda’s heart went out to the man. 

“It’s my daughter, ma’am. She was only four years old 
yesterday. Her mother will not be comforted. Only four 
yesterday and now she is gone. Our neighbors told of the 
kind young lady at the Stewart Settlement who paints the 
dead. Please, kind lady, be so good as to ride to Athens 
with me that her mother may have more than a lock of her 
hair to remember her by.” 

Lucinda was assembling her paints and brushes. Daniel 
was stretching two canvases. The household was up, ex- 
cepting Andy and Ezra who had slept through the commo- 
tion. William was in the barn rubbing down Jebediah 
Brown’s horse and fortifying it with a warm mash. It was 
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nearing four o’clock and a chilling, dismal day was dawning. 
Ruth forced her frail daughter to eat a warm breakfast. 
The excitement and commotion had made her forget, mom- 
entarily, her macabre mission. 

It was decided that the young “kernel” as William was 
called, would accompany Lucinda and Mr. Brown to the 
Hamm place six miles up the Valley. Perhaps Alexander 
would accompany his bride-to-be the remaining 8 miles to 
Athens. Half hour later, three misty figures passed through 
the hamlet of Savannah which consisted of two frame houses 
and three log huts jammed against a steep hill on the right 
side of the trail. An hour later, in a chilling rain, the 
Hamm’s cabin loomed up ahead and all were happy to see 
the reflection of a dancing flame through the window. 

“By Astor’s plush horse, what brings you to our home 
this early in the day?” howled big, happy Charlie Hamm, 
throwing open the door. 

“Tucinda has an unpleasant mission to perform. This 
is Jebediah Brown who, yesterday, had the misfortune to 
lose his only child,’ explained William warming himself 
by the fire. “It is our wish for Lucinda to rest and have 
some warm mush.” Then he turned to Alexander who was 
entering the room. “We hope you will ride on to Athens 
with her and pray this be her last mission of this kind. We 
be fearful for the burden she carries.” 

* * * * * 


The most optimistic Atheneans of 1815 were honestly of 
the opinion that some time would elapse before Athens, 
Ohio, would overtake the ancient classical Athens of antiq- 
uity. The coarse and vulgar were of the opinion it might 
take a few thousand years. It was a collection of cabins, 
frame homes and a few brick homes clustered just north of 
the Ohio University. There was a school there they called 
a college. It was conducted in a kind of antiquated build- 
ing which strangers thought was a prison. A fine young 
man, a frequent visitor at the Stewart Settlement, told Dan- 
iel that it was a place where a young man could study suc- 
cessfully—but a poor place to gain instruction. This Thomas 
Ewing was much admired by Daniel Stewart and he had 
predicted the young whippersnapper would go far. Perhaps 
farther than any of his own sons. He was intellectually 
superior and towered physically over the Stewart boys. 

One Sunday afternoon in the previous summer when the 
new home was being finished, Ewing had ridden down 
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from Amestown to visit the Stewarts. On a bet, he twirled 
a heavy axe over his head and threw it over the large two- 
story house. The axe landed a considerable distance on the 
east side of the house in the newly planted orchard — a 
feat that not even Big Nose Beebe or Amos Crippen could 
do. Later, Thomas Ewing became president of Ohio Uni- 
versity. 


The Stewarts had a part in the University. It seemed 
they were involved in everything. Lucinda was not proud 
of the part. Her father had been appointed by Governor 
Tiffin as trustee of the college lands in 1803. The Ohio Land 
Company had graciously set aside one thirty-second of all 
the lands to support the schools. It was said her father had 
dominated the trustees and persuaded them to give leases 
on the school lands for a period of 99 years—RENEWABLE 
FOREVER. Then a strange thing happened. It was Daniel 
who obtained leases on thousands of acres at a very low 
cost. In a few years the rentals were less than what others 
were paying in taxes. The college barely had enough money 
to make ends meet. There was much criticisim of the 
trustees and Money Bags Stewart. It required a special 
session of the legislature to nullify the leases. 


Again, there was the scandal back in 1805 when Daniel 
got permission to dam the Hockhocking, the first navigable 
river in Ohio to have a large mill. He was known as Butter- 
milk, Money Bags, Skinflint, Old Hell and Heaven, Damn- 
able Methodist and various other uncomplimentary names. 
It was she, Lucinda, frail, apologetic, winsome, who was 
restoring the name of Stewart to its rightful place among 
the people of the Valley. 


% * % % * 


Jebediah Brown’s home was located on the east side of 
the village. Chilled to the bone the three figures approached 
it. A wan sun was vainly trying to break through the murky 
sky in the east. They were now riding up what purported 
to be a street but it was little more than a quagmire. They 
pulled up at the back of the Brown home. A plank house 
had been built on the front end of what had been a log 
cabin. A short, porch-like tunnel led into the newer part of 
the house. 


A thin-visaged woman opened the door for the trio to 
enter the kitchen. She was evidently a neighbor. “Stay 
here till ye warm up, pore critters,” she said kindly. “The 
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corpse is in the plank house. I will bring Amy Brown to 
see you. This will mean much to her.” 

“I wish you coud be spared this,” said tall, lanky Alex- 
ander helping Lucinda to remove her wraps. 

“Father says it is God’s will but I am terribly tired,” 
said Lucinda wearily. 

With difficulty, she ate a few bites of the sumptuous 
repast several kindly neighbors set before her. They were 
anxious to be of assistance to the young artist whose fame 
had spread before her. Alex had finished eating and was 
heating the palette and paints before the fireplace. The 
villagers stood about in awed silence. This was the daughter 
of the determined Daniel; the fanatic bent on forcing his 
religion down everyone’s throat; the man who corrupted the 
legislature; the man who, single-handed, had declared war 
on England and built a great ship to fight her. 


Lucinda, vaguely conscious of their thoughts, rose to 
meet the dead child’s mother, a small, pretty, grief-stricken 
woman who came through the shed-like opening and stood 
humbly half ashamed, before the frail girl. 


“Please forgive us, young lady. We prayed all night 
that God would see fit to send you to us in our hour of 
need. I know not why this should be, but it is not for us to 
question,” she broke down sobbing. | 


Lucinda rose at last, her heart heavy, but somewhat 
cheered by the look of gratitude on the faces of the young 
parents who stood watching her from the far side of the 
fireplace, hand in hand, a flicker of hope now in the eyes of 
the young mother. » 


“Set your palette here, Lucinda,” said Alex softly, “It 
will save time and I will set up the easel and the canvas 
in the other room.” 


With shaking hand Lucinda squeezed out the colors 
from the warmed tubes—vermillion, ochre, cadmium, burnt 
and raw umber. She mixed what she considered appropriate 
colors for the task at hand. With her palette and brushes 
on her left arm, she took Alex’ arm and stepped across the 
covered porch-like space lined with churns, wooden tubs, 
and the paraphernalia of a pioneer home. Stepping up into a 
rather large room, her eyes avoided looking at the far 
end of the room. A man in a frock coat, the minister, stepped 
forward and thanked Lucinda profusely for her errand of 
mercy. | 
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. Several settlers, having seen the artist, now left the 
room fearing their presence might disturb her efforts. Alex 
stood between the corpse and Lucinda and helped her reset 
the easel. The corpse, that of a child of four, with ringlets 
of yellow curls hanging about a tiny round face, finely 
chisled features, a dimpled chin, eyes closed in peace, was 
half sitting, half lying in a hand-made coffin. 


In front of the fireplace, settlers from the primitive 
seat of learning, watched her with bated breath as she 
rapidly sketched in the outline of the child’s face with 
willow charcoal. In hushed solemnity, they came and went 
quietly, making way for others anxious to see the fragile 
artist work. Alex and the minister offered to clear the room 
which she refused firmly, not for vanity’s sake but for the 
assurance and mental praise she knew the audience was 
bestowing upon her. She was fearful that if they left she 
might break down completely. 


After an hour she returned to the kitchen to rest, but 
there was no rest. She sobbed silently, her head on the table. 
Hostile and bewildered Alexander stood by. Her hosts tried 
to comfort her. After a few bites of food and a cup of sassa- 
fras tea, she arose once more to her macabre undertaking, 
her face haunted and tearstained. 


The sun came out. Ah, there was hope in the world. It 
was noon. The long forenoon at last had passed like an ugly 
nightmare. The painting was finished. A child’s head stood 
before her. A hint of a smile played about its lips. While 
the child’s eyes had been closed, she had painted them open 
and blue. They looked questioningly at the onlookers from a 
mop of yellow hair. 


Encouraged by the mute admiration of the now recon- 
ciled mother, the husband knelt clumsily before her and at- 
tempted to kiss her paint-smeared hands. Lucinda stepped 
toward the fireplace and a blackness enveloped her. Unseen 
hands caught her as she pitched forward. 


Awaking and exhausted, Lucinda turned toward Alex 
who was looking at her intently. Nearby the thin-visaged 
woman hovered and said, “you have had a nice nap—that 
is after you fainted.” Lucinda recognized the bedroom. It 
was a small lean-to built on the south side of the plank 
house. 

“Everything seems so quiet,” said Lucinda after a severe 
coughing spell. 
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“They are at the burying. Thanks to you, Mrs. Brown 
seems much better. It is you we are all concerned about 
now. We will marry in the spring and, before God, there 
will be no more of this,” Alex declared. 
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The Rainbow 


Very soon the Stewarts suffered a veritable rash of 
weddings. In 1814 Daniel had built for William the finest 
brick home in that part of Ohio. Harrison D. and Nancy 
Bean Halbirt had given their daughter, Julia, a fine block 
of bottom and hill land in Canaan Township, which was 
some six miles west of the Stewart Settlement in Rome 
Township. In a fit of generosity, Daniel had commissioned 
Mr. Jarvis and Caleb Barstow to build the home as a wed- 
ding present for William who was now betrothed to the 
beautiful and shy Julia. In September, 1816 the ethereal 
Lucinda was joined in marriage to Alexander Hamm. 
A vast crowd thronged the new Stewart home and vast yard 
as Lucinda was known and loved all up and down the valley 
for her great services in painting the dead. She and her 
white horse had become symbols of hope to the settlers. 
As she performed her macabre services many shook their 
heads and wondered if she would live long. There had been 
great rejoicing but now there was pitiful mourning in the 
lush valley. Hardly two weeks after the wedding she had 
suddenly passed away. It was the first death of an adult 
child of the Stewarts and it struck them with terrible force. 
Daniel’s quotation to so many that “The Lord giveth and 
the Lord taketh away” was little comfort in this hour of 
agony. Again a great crowd thronged the brick home to see 
Lucinda in her shroud and her burial only a few hundred 
feet west of her brother’s new home. 

Alexander would not be comforted. As dusk came on 
and the mourning settlers departed their several ways, he 
was seen to mount Lucinda’s white horse and ride into the 
west. He was never heard from or seen again. 

The Christmas season was highlighted by Andrew’s 
marriage to Sally Metcalf. He joined the throng of first- 
generation Ohioans who moved west for newer lands and 
opportunities. He settled in Illinois and in time became a 
very prosperous farmer and business man. George, who 
had served with honor in the War of 1812, had married a 
Kentucky belle late that fall and had left with his bride, 
after a short visit at the Stewart Settlement, for Indiana 
where he had a section of rich land given to him by his 
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father-in-law. Sally and Cousin Julia Stewart had the Web- 
ster brothers as swains and begging the girls for an early 
wedding date. 

Charles was something of a problem, a source of em- 
barrassment to the dominating Daniel. He had inherited 
his mother’s love of refinement and beauty. He was a born 
naturalist, loving all wild things and possessing a kinship 
with them not comprehensible to his father and brothers. 
He contended that when man became fully civilized, he 
would not take the life of animals for the sheer pleasure 
of killing. That until man suppressed this desire to kill and 
destroy, there would be ‘wars and rumors of wars’ until the 
end. 

Like his sister, Lucinda, he had considerable talent as 
an artist but dogmatically refused the requests to paint the 
dead. He had been slightly injured at birth and walked 
with a limp. Sensitive, aloof, he walked alone in the dense 
forests about him but was even more alone in the tumultu- 
ous household into which he had been born. 

*Ezra was not strong, having ague. He was engaged 
to Harriett Bartlett. He had been in charge of driving a 
herd of cattle, hogs and poultry over the mountains to Balti- 
more, a distance of 300 miles, at the tender age of fourteen. 
He had older men with him but Daniel’s confidence in his 
frail son’s ability was such that he was in complete charge 
of the operation. He became a leading business man in 
Athens, operating a general merchandising business and 
continued as a drover. In 1820 Ezra and Charles built the 
Guysville Grist and Saw Mill two miles west of the Stewart 
Settlement. It had three runs of stones and did a large 
custom business. | 

After Daniel and Ruth came to Ohio, Harriett, Alex- 
ander, Hiram and Daniel Bertine II were all born at the 
Stewart Station as it was now known. | | 

Lois, the Stewart’s elder daughter, was engaged to a 
much older man than she, a William Gamble of Athens. 
Gamble was engaged in a bitter political feud with Judge 
Hatch who had again been elected to the State Legislature 
and achieved a high political rating in the state as an honest, 
sagacious and capable politician. It was he who was now 
considered for Governor in the next election. Hatch had 
beaten Gamble twice and the Stewarts walked a narrow 


Footnote: Ezra Stewart is mentioned in the book ‘Mother Brown’s 
One Hundred Years.—Published ‘by Little, Brown, 1952. 
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path in keeping out of the feud with their powerful political 
neighbor, Hatch, and their prospective son-in-law. 
* os OR * * 


Squire Daniel Stewart surveyed his surroundings with 
satisfaction. His family had brought him pride and pleasure. 
The country was growing fast. Ohio now had a population 
of over half a million and he was rated among the wealthiest 
landowners in the state. He had sold land for as high as 
$50 per acre which had cost him less than $1. The British 
were again beaten. Now this wilderness nation stood re- 
spected before the nations of the world. He questioned if 
any nation or combination of nations would ever wage war 
on the North American Continent. He even visualized that 
in a century or two the mighty British Empire might be 
dependent on the United States for survival. She might 
even be a colony. His face broke into a benevolent smile 
rarely seen except when he thought of such fantastic possi- 
bilities. 

His face clouded as he thought on the Revolution. He 
thought that in all wars of history actually no enemy 
soldiers had conducted themselves so well on enemy terri- 
tory as had the British during this tumultuous period. They 
behaved as true gentlemen compared to their uncouth 
cousins. He had seen British soldiers scalped on the battle- 
field. He knew that hardly one-third of the colonists wanted 
separation from the Mother Country. Yet he was an iso- 
lationist. Kings and state churches were anathema to him. 
Out of this vast wilderness he and his descendants would 
hew out a great nation such as the world had never known. 
It would be a refuge to the poor, the proscribed, the perse- 
cuted of Europe who would find haven here in the world’s 
first true republic. Daniel was no longer irritated because 
he was small in stature. He could even forgive those who 
despitefully used him. He could afford to turn the other 
cheek, 

He wondered if his sins were forgiven as there had 
been times when he hated his fellow human beings. He 
was wont to say, “there is naught wrong with us except 
that we are human beings.” Perhaps the time would come 
when man would use reason rather than prejudice. He knew 
in his own heart his own life was based on prejudice and 
habit yet he had no intention of accepting other than his 
own beliefs. Possibly the time would come when men would 
cease hating one another but he doubted it. Not until Christ 
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established His Kingdom on earth. Man would try but fail 
for he was eternally selfish, stupid and wicked. 


Perhaps the Lord will not be too harsh with man, 
thought Daniel. He remembered that in Genesis, Chapter 6 
verse 6 it read: “It repented the Lord that He had made 
man.” 

When he had arrived there in 1802, no one knew the 
vastness of the country. Who could now imagine the count- 
less millions it could feed and contain. He read with eager- 
ness the reports of the Lewis & Clarke Expedition to the 
Pacific and decided in his old age he would like to explore 
the great American Desert which held a peculiar fascination 
for him. 


He was intensely interested in the possibilities of the 
‘Indian Oil’ found seeping into Federal Creek and that 
which was found in so many salt wells he had caused to be 
drilled. This oil had a combustion power that was puzzling. 
Rich coal veins underlay most of his lands and outcropped 
in many places. The country was rich beyond comprehen- 
sion. It only remained for the puny mind of man to harness 
that which Providence had so lavishly given him. Every- 
thing tended to regenerate and exhilarate the settlers. 
New laws, a new social system, an entirely new mode of 
living. They had put down new roots and, by the power of 
transplanting, like vegetation around them they flourished 
in the virgin earth. Truly we are rich in independence, he 
thought. There are no Kings nor Lords, noblemen or so- 
called vast ‘church’ estates to impoverish the people. There 
were no aristocratic families. No armies to coerce or hold 
the people in terror. All were tillers of the rich earth and as 
such, were brothers. With minor reservations, they re- 
spected the law without dreading its power. In fact, the 
settlers were a law unto themselves, resolving most disputes 
with their fists without resorting to the technical aspects of 
what they considered legal nonsense. They believed the law 
was made by lawyers so the lawyers could make money 
rather than for the promulgation of justice. 

It was true his fellow Americans were coarse and un- 
couth. Daniel looked back on the crude sense of humor 
which had so irked him many years before. He recalled how 
he and his family were visiting Arch and Lydia up 
Canaan Way in the fall of 1805. Upon their return home late 
on Sunday afternoon, they were astonished to see their 
farm wagon and sled perched on the peak of their house. 
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A good-sized calf was complacently viewing the scenery 
from a window on the second floor. When he had opened 
the kitchen door, a cow, pig, horse and chickens issued 
forth from their enforced shelter. The wagon had been taken 
apart, hoisted in sections to the roof and then re-assembled. 
It was probably the work of the Crippens ably assisted by 
other young rowdies of the region. It was always difficult 
for Daniel to console Ruth after such doings. She had feared 
the Indians only to find that her own countrymen were 
just as dangerous. Daniel had pointed out that while the 
privacy of their home had been violated, not an article 
had been stolen nor destroyed. 


After all, living in such desolation they must be toler- 
ant. He had really built the Empire of his heart’s dream 
and he was truly grateful. He had built a large home and 
most of his birds had flown the nest. Again he had filled 
the brick home with children of his less fortunate neigh- 
bors who lived in crowded cabins. He made them pay their 
way with services but these young folk were eager to live 
at the Stewart mansion. There was action, color, music and 
the coming and going of many. 

He looked again at the portrait of his stern-lipped puri- 
tan father, stubborn and melancholy like himself—a man 
with a mission. 


Under the portrait and on the marble mantel was a 
model of the great ship ‘Enterprise’ he had caused to be 
built and launched in 1811. He would never forget that day 
in January, two weeks after the great battle of New Or- 
leans was fought on January 8, when he and Ruth slowly 
climbed the steep hill just west of his home. It had been 
like a fitful spring day. He held two letters in his hand. 
One was a notification from Washington that his son, 
William, had been promoted to ‘colonel’ for valiant services 
and news that his Wilderness-built ship had outfought and 
outsailed a British frigate in the Chesapeake Bay. The ship 
had been purchased by Baltimore interests, outfitted for 
service as a privateer and, at this moment, was sailing the 
high seas and challenging the mistress of the seas. 

Earlier that morning William Gamble had ridden post 
haste post from Athens with the news that the veteran 
British Army had been severely beaten in the Great Battle 
of New Orleans by backwoods Americans under the com- 
mand of Andrew Jackson. Daniel had sunk to his knees 
thanking his God that now these United States of America 
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were truly free. The rain, which had fallen earlier in the 
forenoon, had ceased. A great shaft of light had fallen 
through a magnificent rainbow two miles to the east where 
the ship ‘Enterprise’ had been built and launched. Their 
hearts were comforted as they viewed the Rainbow of 
Promise. 


It was now November 8, 1856. Daniel’s hands trembled 
as he picked upon the family Hair Album, a crude leather- 
bound book with perhaps a score of parchment pages. Next 
to the Bible, it was the most revered book in the home. 


He was none too happy. The previous year he had 
foolishly sold his brick home and 200 acres at the Stewart 
Settlement to Pete Boyles, Jr., son of his old friend who was 
one of the earliest settlers in the area. He had lived over 
half a century there and reasoned that if one stayed in one 
place that long it was stupid to leave it. Most of his business 
enterprises had been taken by Daniel Bertine, his 
youngest son, born in 1812, and said to be the express image 
of him. It was in Daniel Bertine’s home he now went his 
feeble way. His eye sight had failed too until he was almost 
blind. 

He was 94 years old and again feared for the unity and 
preservation of his beloved country which was now torn 
and divided by the questions of states rights and slavery. 
He secretly feared a divided nation far more than the com- 
bined armies of the world. 


He was still a rich man though much of his great for- 
tune had been dissipated in the building of the Marietta & 
Cincinnati Railroad. The first train had entered Athens that 
very spring and there was general rejoicing in the village— 
especially by those who had not invested in the precarious 
venture. It was not seemly that any venture of any kind in 
that area would not have the Stewarts as supporters. He and 
his sons were owners and part owners of 17 mills, stores, 
hotels, salt works and sundry enterprises of the Hocking 
Valley at that time. This included the new woolen mill at 
Stewart, reputed to be the third largest woolen mill west of 
the Appalachain Mountains. His partner, William Byron, late 
of Yorkshire, England, who ably assisted by 24-year-old son 
Charles, was engaged to Daniel Bertine’s daughter Ruth and 
was in charge of 470 spindles, 4 looms, 4 carding machines, 
2 spinning jacks and a full set of fulling and dressing ma- 
chinery. There was a large dye house, flat-boat yard, saw 
mill and the original grist mill he had built in 1834. It em- 
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ployed as many as 28 local workers. Already plans had been 
made to build a railroad down the valley to Parkersburg, 
Virginia and in time the Stewart Station would become 
Stewart City, named in honor of his family. 


Aroused from his reverie he again turned his attention 
to the hair album. The album stood for death—the ineviatble 
end of mankind. There was something eerie about it—his 
time was running out. He had earnestly prayed that the 
coming of Christ would be hastened that he might not taste 
the cup of death yet if this was to be, he would face it 
bravely. 


With morbid pride he slowly and curiously turned the 
pages. His grandmother, Hannah Stewart, had started the 
album possibly about 1719, just ten years after the Stewarts 
had migrated to America. She was only a child then. Before 
him were four tiny garlands of hair carefully braided and 
bound, mounted on the ancient pages. They had been me- 
ticulously labeled. 


One was of Captain Ebeneezer Stawart, bound and tied 
with a piece of tarred rope to denote the connection with 
the sea. Underneath, in script writing, was the date of the 
captain’s birth and death. There was a wisp of dark hair, 
that of his sister, Hannah, braided and tied with a faded 
pink ribbon. She had died in childbirth while he was trudg- 
ing through the snow with Washington’s ragged army at 
Trenton. There was a lock of gray hair that was his father’s 
who had searched long for his run-a-way son. This son was 
serving in the army before Boston and had changed his 
name to Steward so his father might not locate him and 
return him to Litchfield. He had feared his father’s wrath 
more than British bullets. Then there were his mothers’ 
locks. She was a Chapman from Leominster and he was 
related to that eccentric character, Johnny Appleseed—also 
a Chapman. 

Other items had dates and names that were illegible. 
Some of the hair was done in a variety of designs—braided 
loops, hoops, combination of locks. One was a crude attempt 
at a coat of arms. His family was rapidly disappearing. The 
previous year he had received word from Hartford that his 
youngest brother, William, had passed away. Arch, living 
nearby, was in poor health. The vivacious Lydia was worn 
but buoyant. 

He wished that Ruth, his faithful though stubborn wife, 
might be sitting in the empty rocker but she had passed 
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away in 1839. He thought of the frustrations she had suf- 
fered. All her life she had longed to visit her birthplace in 
Sussex County. Yet, though they had money, it was never 
possible for her to make the trip. A wave of tenderness 
swept over him. She was truly one of the women mentioned 
in the Bible—“The heart of her husband doth rest in her. 
Her children rise up and call her blessed.” 

* * * k * 


John Stewart, age seven when his father left Sussex 
in 1802, was the seventh son of Daniel and became a famous 
circuit rider—the Billy Graham of the pre-Civil War period. 
He authored an interesting volume entitled ‘Highways and 
Hedges’ published in Cincinnati in 1872. This volume was 
published in seven editions in two years. He had entered the 
ministry in 1816 and served Daniel’s God for half a century. 
He was said to have traveled twice the circumference of the 
earth on horseback and taken 25,000 people in the church. 

The ragged minority of Wesleyans of 1800 had grown to 
be the largest and wealthiest religious body in the United 
States by 1835—just one-third of a century. On Daniel’s 
death in 1858 records show that he had built or helped to 
build fifty churches since coming to Ohio. 

John writes “During a portion of this year (1858) my 
labors were much increased in consequence of the failing 
health of my venerable father. He was living in the old 
home on the Hocking where he settled in 1803. He had 
reached the age of 96 years and it was evident that the end 
was hear at hand. It was his desire, as well as mine, that I 
should be with him in his last moment. I made the journey 
on horseback but I was not allowed to be with him when 
he crossed the river of death. He died calmly resting on the 
atonement and went to join his loved ones in Heaven. It 
was a comfort to us both that we had enjoyed each other’s 
society during the year.” 

John began his career in 1816 and upon his retirement 
in 1866 he said: “After half a century I stand bleached, stif- 
fened and scarred in the service but I love it still. If the 
Chief Captain would so appoint, gladly would I enter with 
you upon another 50-years’ campaign. May the blessings of 
the God of Wesley and Asbury abide in your habitations 
and your sanctuaries through all the generations to come.” 
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